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METHODIST QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


JANUARY, 1853. 


ART. 1—BISHOP HEDDING. 


EvijaAn Heppine@ was born in the town of Pine Plains, Dutchess 
County, New-York, June 7th, 1780. For any religious influence in 
his parental training he is indebted to his mother. Though not at 
that time connected with any Church, she was a religious woman: 
and from her he received the elements of a religious education. 
These elements were so firmly grafted into his mind, that at the early 
age of four years he was able to pray with a tolerable understanding 
of the nature and obligations of prayer. ‘The habit of prayer thus 
formed in early childhood, was maintained for several years, and 
until, through the influence of evil associates, he had in a measure 
thrown off the restraints of religion. 

The Dutchess Circuit first appears in the Minutes for 1788, with 
only ten members. This comprised the sum-total of Methodism 
north of the Highlands on the Hudson River at that time. Ben- 
jamin Abbot was then just commencing his wonderful career. 
A son of thunder, he ranged through the country and assault- 
ed the strongholds of wickedness, as though he had received a 
special commission from Heaven to storm the very citadel of hell 
itself. In 1789 he was stationed upon Dutchess Circuit, and at the 
close of the year 1790 the one circuit had expanded into four, and 
the ten members had multiplied into nearly one thousand and four 
hundred! There had been sown “a handful of corn in the earth 
upon the top of the mountains; and the fruit thereof shook like 
Lebanon.” Mr. Hedding, who was then a lad of eight or nine years, 
ever after retained a vivid recollection of some of those early scenes ; 
and his mother at that time became a probationer in the Church. 
Who shall say but that, even in those early years, the seed was de- 
posited in that youthful heart, which in later time was destined to. 
produce so rich a harvest ? 
Fourta Series, Vor. V.—1 
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In 1791 he removed with his parents to the State of Vermont. 
Here, when about eighteen years of age, he was awakened to a sense 
of his lost condition as a sinner. One day, as he was returning 
home from church deeply convinced of sin, having to pass a wood, 
he entered it, kneeled down behind a large tree, and prayed to God. 
“In that hour,” said he but a short time before he died, “in that 
hour I solemnly made a dedication of myself to God. I laid my 
all—soul, body, goods and all—for time and for eternity, upon the 
altar; and I have never, never taken them back.” He did not for 
several days find peace. But at length the blessing came, clear as 
the sunlight; the transition was like that from the darkest night to 
the brightest day. This was on the 27th of December, 1798; and 
on that very day he offered himself and was received as a proba- 
tioner in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The next summer he was licensed to exhort ; and, at the urgent 
solicitations of the preachers, he consented to labour for a time on 
Essex Circuit, lying partly in Vermont and partly in Canada. The 
eccentric Lorenzo Dow, who had been stationed on that circuit, and 
had been travelling and preaching with unexampled energy and 
success, had suddenly left his work and embarked for Ireland, 
under the impression that God had called him to a special mission 
in that country. It was to supply this vacancy, that the youth of 
but nineteen years of age, and but a few months’ experience in relig- 
ion, was called out. He went, however, in the name of God; and 
for several months he continued to travel the circuit, almost daily 
holding public meetings, in which he exhorted the people, without 
taking a text, and afterwards met themembers in class. His word was 
in demonstration of the Spirit and with power ; revivals broke out, the 
work of God moved forward in every direction, “and much people was 
added unto the Lord.” It was now fully evident that he was a chosen 
vessel unto God, to bear his name before the people and the Church. 

In the spring of 1800 he was licensed to preach, and during the 
year travelled a circuit under the presiding elder. On the 16th of 
June, 1801, he was admitted by the New-York Annual Conference 
on probation in the travelling connexion. Of the fifty-five, mostly 
young men, who that year entered the travelling ministry, but two 
remain, viz.: Laban Clark and Ebenezer Washburn—both of them 
‘retired from effective service. The others, or most of them, long 
since ceased from their labours. Indeed, it is a striking commen- 
tary upon the privations and labours of that early period, that 
twenty-nine of the fifty-five who entered the ministry with the sub- 
ject of this sketch, retired from it within a period of ten years. 
The circuits were large, often requiring from two to five hundred 
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miles to complete one round, and this round was to be completed 
in from two to six weeks, during which a sermon was to be preached 
and a class met daily; and often three sermons and three classes 
to be attended to on the Sabbath. The journeys, too, were per- 
formed, not upon steamboats and railroads, nor yet in good carriages 
and by easy stages upon turnpikes; but on horseback, through 
rough and miry ways, and through wildernesses where no road as 
yet had been cast up. Rivers and swamps were to be forded. Nor 
could the journey be delayed. On, on, must the itinerant press his 
way, through the drenching rains of summer, the chilling sleet of 
spring or autumn, and the driving blasts or piercing cold of winter; 
and often amidst perils, weariness, hunger, and almost nakedness, 
carrying the bread of life to the lost and perishing. And then, when 
the day of toil was ended, in the creviced hut of the frontier settler, 
the weary itinerant, among those of kindred hearts and sympathies, 
found a cordial though humble place of repose. The subject of this 
sketch informed us that he had often lodged in log-houses, where the 
stars could be seen through the roof above him, and that again and 
again, when he awoke in the morning, he had found the bed on which 
he slept covered with snow. But this is not all: the people, though 
willing, were poor, and the support was often inadequate to meet the 
necessities of even a single man; but woe to the man and the family 
that were dependent for a livelihood upon the compensation received 
for such labours as these. And yet these were men—men sensible 
to suffering and want—men of tender sympathies for wives and chil- 
dren! And, alas! many of them broke down in the work, and went 
early to their reward; others were compelled to retire from it; but, 
here and there, one of iron constitution and of abiding faith toiled 
on, till, like our own Hedding, full of years and of faith, he has been 
gathered to those who had gone before. Such were the toils, hard- 
ships, and privations endured by our fathers in transforming the 
waste wilderness into a delightful vineyard, and making it as the 
garden of God. Their work was nobly done; their memories are 
blessed in all the Church. 

The first appointment of Mr. Hedding was to the Plattsburgh 
Circuit, extending from Ticonderoga along the shore of Lake Cham- 
plain northward far into Canada, and from the shores of the lake to 
the wildernesses and mountains of the west. Here, in this new and 
sparsely settled country, he endured more than it is possible for 
us to describe, of the toils and privations of the early itine- 
rant. His second appointment was to the Fletcher Circuit, on 
the east side of the lake. This circuit then included all that 
region between the lake, on the west, and the Green Mountains 
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on the east; and extended from Onion River in Vermont, some 
twenty or thirty miles north of the boundary of that State into 
Canada. In 1803 he was ordained deacon by Bishop Whatcoat, and 
sent to the Bridgewater Circuit, in New Hampshire. Here a vast 
field opened before him. He preached three times on the Sabbath, 
and nearly every day in the week, besides travelling on horseback 
nearly three hundred miles every month. He had laboured here 
but a short time, when his over-tasked system gave way, an‘l he was 
prostrated by a severe sickness that undermined the vigour of his 
constitution, and well-nigh carried him to the grave. It was eight 
months before he resumed his labours, and the effects of that sickness 
were felt to the day of his death. In 1804 he was appointed to 
Hanover Circuit, in New-Hampshire. In 1805 he was ordained 
elder by Bishop Asbury, and stationed on the Berry Circuit, Ver- 
mont; and in 1806 on the Vershire Circuit, in the same State. In 
1807 and 1808 he was presiding elder on New-Hampshire District; 
and in 1809 and 1810, presiding elder on New-London District. 

Powerful and extensive revivals followed his ministry in all these 
places, and multitudes were turned to God. He encountered much 
persecution; the most scandalous stories were set afloat about him, 
and men often clubbed together to assault him; but God was with 
him, and even his foes could not resist the wisdom and power with 
which he spake. At one time a large company of men came to his 
meeting armed with clubs, intending to assault him. But the power 
of God came down upon the assembly. The men were frightened, 
and all of them, except one, fled from the house: he fell prostrate on 
the floor, and cried to God for mercy ; and before the meeting closed 
he was converted. He then drew out his club from beneath his 
overcoat, and confessed his guilt before God and man. 

Such were the labours and trials in which the first ten years of 
his ministry were passed. ‘The energy of his character at this period 
is strikingly illustrated by a single fact. While so afflicted with the 
rheumatic affection, that had first seized him in New-Hampshire, 
that he could neither stand nor kneel, he rode all round his district, 
requiring a travel of over five hundred miles, and attended to all his 
duties in a sitting posture. 

This was also a time of privation, as well as of labour and suffer- 
ing. A short time before he died, referring to this period, he said: 
“ During that time I was a single man, and travelled, on an average, 
three thousand miles a year, or thirty thousand in the ten years, 
and preached nearly every day in the year. All the pay I received 
for those ten years was $450, or an average of $45 a year. One 
year I received on my circuit, exclusive of travelling expenses, 
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$3 25: this was made up to $21 at conference. My pantaloons 
were often patched upon the knees, and the’ sisters often showed 
their kindness by turning an old coat for me.” By great economy, 
and by liberal donations, though his salary, while he was a 
bishop, including house-rent, fuel, table-expenses, and quarterage, 
ranged only from $500 to $900, he accumulated a large property ; 
but, with the exception of a few small bequests to his relatives, 
the whole of it is so devised that immediately or ultimately it goes to 
promote the cause of Christ. 

We pause a moment: a phenomenon rises before us demanding 
solution. ‘he principles and motives of human action, for the most 
part, lie upon the surface, and may be known. ‘The warrior, dyed 
with the blood of a hundred battles, goes forth at the summons of 
glory, or at his country’s call. ‘The stern Puritan forsakes the 
home of his fathers, and turns the prow of his bark towards the 
mighty sea, but we can guage the magnitude of his mission; he 
goes to sow the seeds of civil liberty upon the virgin soil of a new 
world; he goes to build cities, to found nations, to people a conti- 
nent, and to open up a highway to all the earth. The orator, 
in his divine eloquence, rushes with the impetuosity of a torrent, 
sweeping along with him the convictfons and sympathies of men; 
but the ground of action no one can mistake: the interests of 
his country or of humanity are in peril, and he calls to the rescue. 
The man devoted to science, toils with unceasing effort, his very 
frame shattered and shaken with the intensity of his thought; 
and we know that the love of science or of fame impels him to ac- 
tion, even while they are consuming all that is physical and mortal 
in his nature. The author delves: into the deep, dark mines 
of thought: it is for him to speak to coming ages; his busy 
brain is “shaping thoughts that shall live forever ; ; preparing utter- 
ances that shall “fall ike fire upon the hearts of men” in coming 
generations, and kindle in them new life and energy—utterances 
that, by their sway over the realms of thought and emotion, shall 
exercise a vast and undying influence over the affairs of men and the 
destinies of the world. 

But what shall we say'of this forlorn hope? this band of heroes, 
with a devotion more pure and ceaseless than that of the patriot— 
with an eloquence combining the elements of moral greatness and 
power—and with a hardihood that shrinks from no labour, and is 
intimidated by no danger—toiling without hope or prospect of earthly 
reward—sacrificing ease, comfort, home, health, and even life itself— 
treading the waste places and the wildernesses, and traversing 
islands, continents, and oceans! Who are they? By whom are 
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they sent forth? and what is the object of their toil? Let the 
Churches that have been planted all over the land, the missionaries 
that have been sent out to other lands; let the incessantly increas- 
ing tide of influence that is rolling onward the kingdom of Christ to 
its complete and final triumph; and, above all, let the millions that 
have been brought to God, and are now decked with light and glory 
around the eternal throne; let all these respond, and tell who are 
these wanderers, and for what they toil! 

Roll back the tide of time through eighteen centuries. Behold a 
little band traversing the idolatrous, barbarous regions of Asia Minor. 
Their appearance marks them as of the land of Israel. They jour- 
ney from city to city, and from province to province. They are 
inured to hardships and dangers, exposed to perils in the deep and 
upon the land. Men despise and ridicule them; their own country- 
men reject their message, and they are compelled to turn to the 
Gentiles. They are exposed to buffeting and stripes, imprison- 
ments and death; but none of these things move them. Go and 
ask them why they toil, and suffer, and die? With united voice they 
respond: “''he love of Christ constraineth us; neither count we our 
lives dear unto ourselves, so that we might finish our course with 
joy, and the ministry which we have received of the Lord Jesus, to 
testify the gospel of the grace of God.” The same spirit that 
inspired the missionaries of the primeval Church, though smothered 
for ages, burst forth again in all its primitive power in the early 
apostles of Methodism. The theatre of action was new, the workmen 
were changed, but the work was one. 

But, after all, was it not the fire of youthful enthusiasm, that would 
be rectified by age and experience? Shall we ask, then, how these 
labours, privations, and sufferings were regarded, when the time of la- 
bour was over, and life was hasting to its close? In the dismal cell 
of a Roman prison, behold a prisoner; the walls of his narrow room, 
like a wall of granite, are enclosed about him; his locks are white ; 
he is shaken with age ; he sits down to write; with difficulty he traces 
his message upon the manuscript before him. It is a final charge to 
his son in the gospel. His own life has been spent in toil and suffer- 
ing, and now he is in poverty and imprisonment—an object of charity 
to the Church, and soon to die like a common felon. What is the 
message he writes? Does he charge his son to seek exemp- 
tion from toil and suffering, to avoid exposure to danger and perse- 
cution, to lay up in store for the future? Nay, he says: “ Endure 
afflictions, do the work of an evangelist, make full proof of thy min- 
istry.” And then, as the great apostle looks back upon the past, 
he adds: “I am now ready to be offered: the time of my departure 
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is at hand; I have fought a good fight ; I have finished my course ; 
1 have kept the faith.” Then, glancing at the future, he exclaims 
in triumph: “ Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of right- 
eousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me at 
that day.” 

And so, our venerable Hedding standing upon the brink of the 
grave, and looking back over the lapse of half a century, said: “I 
had laboured fifty years and one month in the ministry, before my 
constitutign gave way. I have suffered a great deal ; have been per- 
secuted; the most abusive and slanderous stories have been circula- 
ted against me; men have come to my meetings armed with clubs, 
intending to assault me; the Methodists were poor and the fare hard 
—the rides long and tedious; but if I had fifty lives, and each 
afforded me an opportunity of fifty years’ labour, I would cheerfully 
employ them all in the same blessed cause; and, if need be, would 
suffer the same privations!” 

Such were the feelings and views with which he entered upon the 
great work of his life; and such were the feelings,with which he 
looked back upon the work from that sublime altitude from which 
he so lately ascended to his God. 

During the next fourteen years, succeeding to 1810, he was sta- 
tioned twice in Boston, twice in Lynn, once in Nantucket, once in 
New-London, once in Portland, Maine, and for three years was 
presiding elder on Boston District. At the General Conference of 
1824, almost in spite of himself, he was elected a Bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. After his election, he was so over- 
whelmed with a sense of the great responsibilities of the office, and 
his unfitness for it, that he expressed his doubts to the Conference 
whether he could consent to ordination. But after he had retired to 
pray and deliberate upon the subject, that body passed a resolution 
earnestly requesting him “to submit himself to the call of Provi- 
dence and of the Church, and to receive ordination to the office of a 

bishop.” Thus constrained, he accepted the office, though with 
great reluctance and much misgiving. On the 28th of May, 1824, 
he, in company with the Rev. Joshua Soule, now senior bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was solemnly inducted, by the 
imposition of hands, into the office of Bishop in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 

From this time forward, Bishop Hedding occupied a promi- 
nent position in the councils of the Church. He entered at once 
upon his great and responsible work—presiding over annual con- 
ferences—travelling at large, visiting the Churches, and also the mis- 
sion stations among the Indians and in the waste places and frontier 
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settlements of our rapidly increasing and spreading population— 
everywhere greeted by the people, and labouring to the edification of 
the Churches and the ministry. 

During the first eight years of his episcopal service he presided, 
in whole or in part, over fifty-two conferences, traversed nearly our 
whole country from Maine in the East to Indiana in the West, and 
from Canada in the North to Georgia in the South. In this work 
he performed severe labour and endured many hardships; but his 
success was abundant, and he had been steadily rising in the esteem 
and confidence of the whole Church. Yet at the General Confer- 
ence of 1832, the same distrust of himself and the same humble 
views of his qualifications for the office of a bishop, that had in- 
clined him not to accept the office at first, now made him doubt 
whether he ought to continue any longer in it; and indeed he “felt 
a strong desire to be released from its burdens.” He did not, how- 
ever, feel willing to take so important a step without first consulting 
his brethren of the New-York and New-England Conferences. 
The delegates,from these conferences, having consulted upon the 
matter, expressed it as their “ unanimous judgment” that he “ought 
wholly to relinquish the idea of ever resigning the episcopal office, or 
of discontinuing the exercise of it at any time, unless under some 
imperious dispensation of Providence compelling him to do so.” 
Under the constraining influence of this advice, he yielded to the 
convictions of his brethren, and continued with unabated zeal and 
fidelity to exercise the episcopal functions till disabled by the fail- 
ure of his health. 

Bishop Hedding brought to the episcopal office a sound and deep 
piety, whose ardour had not been abated through a period of nearly 
twenty-six years—most of which had been spent in laborious service, 
and in the midst of many trials and privations in the cause of Christ. 
His mind, naturally clear and discriminating, had been well matured 
by reading and study, by intercourse with men, and by a large and 
well-improved experience. He was possessed of great simplicity 
and sincerity of manner—a peculiar and confiding openness in his 
intercourse with his brethren, that at once won their confidence and 
affections. At the same time, his natural dignity and great discre- 
tion made him an object of reverence as well as of affection. Also 
his great shrewdness, and his almost instinctive insight into the char- 
vcter of men, guarded him from becoming the dupe of the crafty 
and designing. His heart was as true as-it was large in its sympa- 
thies. His brethren never in vain sought his counsel or his sympa- 
thy; his heart was with them and with his God. It was evident 
that he had one object in view—the salvation of men and the glory 
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of God. In the exercise of the episcopal functions, he developed 
those rare qualifications that have distinguished him as a presiding 
officer, and especially as an expounder of ecclesiastical law. The 
soundness of his views upon the doctrines and discipline of the 
Church, was so fully and so universally conceded, that in the end 
he became almost an oracle in these respects; and his opinions are 
regarded with profound veneration. 

‘As a theologian and divine, his views were comprehensive, logi- 
cal, and well matured. Not only had they been elaborated w ith 
great care but the analysis was very distinct; and the successive 
steps were not only clearly defined in the original analysis, but 
distinct even in the minutiz of their detail. His discourses 
were after the same pattern—an example of neatness, order, perspi- 
cuity, and completeness. ‘There was no effort at any unnecessary 
verbal criticism, but when called for by the subject it was not want- 
ing; there was no effort at logical skill or acuteness, but when clear 
and delicate discrimination was required, no man could execute it 
with greater fidelity and success. He would not be regarded as a 
popular preacher. The ability and skill to charm the multitude 
with the flowers of fancy, with the figures of rhetoric, with beautiful 
quotations, with flippant or dramatic speech, were evidently neither 
coveted nor cultivated by him. He was a plain preacher of the 
gospel of Christ. 

His early advantages were limited; but by the most laborious and 
persevering study, he accumulated a vast fund of general as well as 
special knowledge. He was a great reader of books; but he read 
men and nature as well as books. With the utmost care, he im- 
proved his taste and style, as well as his critical powers. ‘To cor- 
rect his early provincial and defective pronunciation, he carefully 
read the dictionary through, word by word, comparing the authentic 
pronunciation of each with that to which he was habituated, and 
thus correcting himself. He had a most tenacious memory. His 
mind was richly stored with incident and anecdote, as well as with all 
kinds of the most valuable knowledge collected from books, from ob- 
servation, and from experience. His conversational powers were 
of a high order—the events of the past seemed to start up from 
their lurking places, and come forth with all the freshness and life 
of recent occurrences. ‘There was often with him a genial spright- 
liness, humour and wit, and a keen sense of the ludicrous, that made 
him a most companionable friend. Yet his cheerfulness never de- 
scended below the purity of the Christian character, or the dignity 
of a Christian man. 

He was the friend of children, and children loved him. He was 
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true in his sympathies, generous and abiding in his friendships. 
With the farthest possible remove from courtly ostentation or empty 
etiquette, he -was punctilious in the observance of true Christian 
courtesy and politeness. While his piety was of a clear, solid, 
consistent cast—deeply based upon religious principle—it was 
also ai the farthest remove from asceticism, or that repulsive 
austerity that so often makes religion itself seem unamiable. In 
him trifling levity found no place; but cheerfulness—the genial 
sunshine of the heart— diffused its loveliness all around him. 
His, too, was a most liberal and catholic spirit. He had toiled 
long and hard to build up the Church of his early choice; and his 
affections were deeply wedded to that Church; but they were not 
exclusive. He felt a kindred sympathy for Christians of every 
name, and felt too that he was with them a common partner in the 
kingdom and patience of Christ Jesus. His nature was too noble, 
his heart too large, and his views too broad and enlightened, to ad- 
mit of his being cut off from sympathy with the common brother- 
hood of the Christian faith. Yet he felt that God had appointed 
him to his sphere of labour, and it was his highest joy to pursue it. 

The life and labours of Bishop Hedding extended through an im- 
portant epoch in the history of Methodism in this country. When 
he first entered the ministry, the work, then extending over the 
whole United States and Canada, comprised but eight annual con- 
ferences, three hundred and seven preachers, and seventy-two thou- 
sand eight hundred and seventy-four members. Now we have on 
the same territory :— 


Conferences. Tr. preachers. Local pr’s. Members. 
In the M. E. Church, 4,450 5,700 721,804 
In the M. E. Church, South,.... 20 1,700 8,955 514,601 
In Canada,(including N.B.& N.S.) 3 116 198 19,013 


Making a grand total of ‘ 6,266 9,853 1,255,418 


A man who had participated in labours, and witnessed results like 
these, might well feel that he had not lived in vain. 

But this was not all. Within the period of his labours, the char- 
acter and genius of Methodism have been largely developed ; the ca- 
pabilities of our general Church organization have been closely tested ; 
our vast educational systems operating upon the public mind through 
the press, the Sunday school, the seminary, and the college—have 
all received character and direction, if not their very existence. 
The Church has been increasing in resources and intelligence, 
and a higher tone of educational influence has been brought 
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to bear upon the ministry. In all this substantial progress of the 
Church, Bishop Hedding had a deep sympathy and contributed his 
full measure of influence. 

During the autumn of 1832, he was confined by severe bodily afflic- 
tion. The record of his feelings and views at this period possesses 
a peculiar interest. “JI have been led,” says he, “to many serious 
and solemn reflections—apprehending that probably my public la- 
bours, if not my life, may be nearly at an end. But, I thank my 
God, that through the merit of my Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
I am supported with a glorious hope of rest in heaven! _I have been 
comforted also with the reflection, that my life has been spent, and 
my body worn out, in endeavouring sincerely, though imperfectly, to 
promote the cause of Christ. And after thirty-two years employ- 
ment in preaching the doctrines of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
I am confirmed in the belief that they are the doctrines of Christ. 
And after seeing, for that length of time, the effects of our plan of 
spreading the gospel, and governing the flock committed to our care, 
and bearing my full share of the burdens and privations con- 
nected with this plan, I am satisfied it is the best I know of in this 
world for the benefit of the souls of men. If I could have another 
life, I would cheerfully spend it in this blessed cause.” 

From this sickness, however, he recovered, and continued with un- 
abated ardour to perform the various duties of the episcopal office 
nearly twenty years longer. From the year 1844, age and increas- 
ing infirmities compelled him to seek relief from the heavy burden 
of labour he had previously performed, and his visits to the annual 
conferences became less frequent. Yet his labours and responsibil- 
ities were still very great. He was almost incessantly sought unto 
by ministers in almost every part of our connexion for counsel and 
assistance, and for information upon points of ecclesiastical law and 
in the administration of discipline. 

In the spring of 1850, he presided at the New- Jersey, New- York, 
and New-York East Annual Conferences. These were his last 
episcopal services as the presiding officer of a conference. But they 
were performed with the same skill, ability, and laborious diligence 
that had characterized him in former years. He seemed, indeed, so 
far as the spirit of his work was concerned, like Moses of old— 
“ His eye was not dim, nor his natural force abated.” These labours 
being ended, he returned to Poughkeepsie, and passed the remain- 
der of the season in his quiet retreat—constantly engaged, however, 
in conducting his episcopal correspondence. 

This brings us down to the closing scenes in the life of this emi- 
nent man of God. 
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The first attack of acute disease was experienced on the 28th day 
of December, 1850. The attack was as sudden as it was fearful. 
He had been taking his accustomed walk, though the day was se- 
verely cold, and was returning home, when he was suddenly seized 
with difficulty of breathing. The difficulty was so great that he 
seemed nearly suffocated, and his strength entirely exhausted. With 
difficulty he reached the parsonage of the Methodist church, and 
was barely able to say: “ Carry me home—I am suffocating.” He 
was immediately conveyed home, apparently in a dying state. Phy- 
sicians were soon in attendance, but it was more than an hour be- 
fore the severity of his suffering abated. About a week after this, 
he had a second attack of still greater violence than the first; and 
for more than two hours of intense and unremitted suffering, it 
seemed as though nature was sinking in its last conflict. These at- 
tacks from which he only partially recovered, were succeeded by 
others of less violence and shorter continuance. ‘The complication 
of diseases under which he had laboured for many years, and also the 
growing infirmities of age, rendered his recovery hopeless. It was 
painfully evident that his system had received a shock from which 
it could not recover. Yet, through the skill and care of his medi- 
cal adviser, he was made comfortable; and it was hoped that with 
the return of spring, his health might be still further improved, and 
that he might be relieved, at least to some extent, from the great 
weakness and exhaustion that had succeeded his violent attacks. 
But these hopes were disappointed. Summer brought but little relief. 
Yet, as he seemed to revive somewhat in the early part of the win- 
ter, his friends began to hope that his life might be spared, and his 
health permit him once more to mingle, as the patriarch of the 
Church, in her councils at the ensuing General Conference; or at 
least, that he would be able to make his appearance in that body, 
and bestow upon it his final counsel and dying blessing. In the 
latter part of the succeeding winter, however, he suffered successive 
attacks, which completely blasted that hope, and made it apparent 
that “the time of his departure was at hand.” 

1t will be well to pause in the current of our narrative, and notice 
the state of his mind in the midst of these sudden, unexpected, and 
terrible attacks. In the afternoon of the first attack, after the sever- 
ity of his distress had subsided so that he could speak, he said to 
the Rev. Mr. Vincent: “I expected to die this afternoon. I| fully 
believed the hour of my departure had come; but, O, how mercifully 
I was sustained. I had no fear of death or eternity. I felt that 
through the merits of Jesus, my Saviour, alone, it would be well with 
me; and knew that if my work was done, and God ordered my dis- 
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charge, it was right, all right.” After his second attack, he said: 
“In all this the enemy was not permitted to come nigh me.” And 
subsequently, speaking of these attacks, and the development of 
what he believed would be a fatal disease, he said that God had so 
mercifully dealt with him, that for three months after his severe 
attack he had not suffered a single temptation from Satan, but had 
enjoyed wonderful grace and support. At the end of this period, 
Satan attacked him violently, and tempted him to disbelieve God’s 
word. It was a terrible conflict. Objections more subtle than any 
he had read or heard from infidels, were thrust sorely upon him. 
But he was enabled to answer them all, and came out of the conflict 
with a faith radiant with heaven’s own glory, to be dimmed and ob- 
secured no more. “I have conquered,” he exclaimed, “and believe 
I shall overcome at last through the mercy of God and the merit of 
Jesus Christ my Saviour, my only hope.” 

From the time of his first attack, his decline was gradual, some- 
times relieved by favourable indications, and at other times accel- 
erated by sudden and alarming steps. His intellectual powers 
remained vigorous: his memory, perception, and judgment contin- 
ued, with but few intermissions, clear and distinct to the last. In 
the midst of intense and protracted bodily suffering, he retained that 
calmness and serenity of spirit, and that supreme confidence of faith, 
so eminently characteristic of the mature Christian. His conversa- 
tions during the last months and weeks of his life, were heavenly 
and edifying in a high degree. In intercourse with his Christian 
brethren, he often gave full vent to his feelings in the most graphic 
and touching expressions. At one time he broke out in the exclama- 
tion: “O what a wonder it is that such a poor, worthless, hell- 
deserving wretch as I am, should ever be saved! What a mercy! 
what wondrous love! It is all of Christ. What could we do, or 
what could we hope for without him? How could we preach, how 
could we pray, how could we live, or how could we Dix, without the 
Saviour?” ‘The record conveys but a feeble impression of the force 
with which those words were uttered. This could not be realized 
without the presence, the appearance, the heavenly countenance, the 
deep pathos, the quivering voice, and the holy energy of the venera- 
ble man now numbered with the dead. 

About the same time, he said one morning to the Rev. Mr. Ferris: 
“T have been singing. In-my earlier days I was quite a singer; 
and | have been singing one of our excellent hymns, (one that is all 
glory,) and while singing | received a wonderful blessing. ‘The 
hymn is this :— 

“ *He dies, the friend of sinners dies.’ ” 
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He continued repeating the hymn till he came to the third verse, when, 
catching the inspiration of the mighty theme, he commenced singing 
with a feeble voice, rendered more indistinct by his deep emotion :— 
“*¢ Break off your tears, ye saints, and tell 
How high your great Deliv’rer reigns; 
Sing how he spoil’d the hosts of hell, 
And led the monster death in chains!’ ” 


Here his feelings overcame him, and he wept like a child, exulting 
in the certain prospect of a final and complete victory over the 
“monster,” so terrible to the natural man. A few days after, he 
said to the same friend: “I do not depend so much upon past 
experience, nor upon present states of feeling, as upon a clear 
inward witness, like the shining light, that Jesus died for me; that 
he loves me, and owns me for his child. I am going down to the 
dust; but I expect to go to a better world. This supports me. 
Sometimes the state of my body presses déwn the mind so that I 
do not feel much joy; but there is a settled peace, and an assurance 
that the Saviour is mine.” 

At another time, referring to some discussions on the subject of 
Christian holiness, he said: “Some brethren seem to think that 
Mr. Wesley could not properly say of himself :— 


“<T the chief of sinners am, 
But Jesus died for me.’ 


But I can truly and properly say it, for I feel it in my heart.” At 
another time he said: “I have laboured fifty years in the cause of 
Christ, and have had, especially in my earlier ministry, many hard 
appointments; I have had many privations to endure, and have suf- 
fered a good deal, and am now so worn out with labours, sufferings, 
and age, that I shall soon go to my long home. But, after all, 1 can 
nt “«This all my hope, and all my plea— 
For me the Saviour died.’ 


And that is all the plea we need. O what a mercy it is that God 
has given his Son to redeem us, so that we, vile wretches, can get 
to heaven.” 

While dictating a letter to an old friend, who had invited him to 
the hospitalities of his house, he paused in the midst of his letter, 
overcome with emotion, and, while the tears were rolling down over 
his cheeks, said: “I am going to the dust; I shall probably never 
go out again till I am borne to my long home. I shall never see 
brother again on earth; but I feel certain I shall meet, yea, 
and KNOW him too, in heaven—both him and his dear wife. I have 
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been entertained at their house; it has been a home to me; they 
have ministered to my wants. I shall see them on earth no more; 
but I sHALL SEE and KNow them in heaven!” While watching with 
him one night, after he had somewhat recovered from a distress- 
ing turn, he beckoned the writer to him from the opposite side of the 
room, and said: “ Brother Clark, I want you to pray for me every 
day—every night and every morning—so long as I shall need to 
have prayers offered for me.” Upon my remarking that I had, and 
would still pray for him, and also that our brethren remembered 
him in the prayer-meeting, he replied, with a look of satisfaction, 
“I thank you. I have many praying friends, I know. It has often 
encouraged me to think so. It has helped me to preach and to 
bear my burdens when I was well, and now it helps me in the midst 
of my afflictions.” 

When asked how he felt about leaving the Church, for which he 
had toiled and laboured so long, he said: “ When I was first taken 
sick, more than a year ago, the thought that I was cut off from 
labouring for the Church, and that 1 should see the dear brethren 
with whom I had become acquainted no more on earth, hung like 
a millstone upon me, until one night in the winter of 1851, as 1 was 
kneeling in my bedroom praying, about midnight, God so impressed 
upon my mind that the Church was not mine, did not belong to me, 
or depend upon me, that I have felt all that burden removed from 
that hour. I love the Church and the brethren still; but I leave 
them in the hands of God, and I can say ‘Thy willbe done.” Then 
fastening upon me an intense and expressive look, he said, with 
great emphasis: “ The Church is not mine—it is God’s. God has 
taken care of the Church; God will take care of the Church; 
and he can do it as well without me as with me.” 

A few weeks before his departure several brethren, by special invi- 
tation, met to partake with him of the Holy Eucharist. The bishop 
was seated at the head of the table, being unable to kneel on account 
of his limbs and body being so swollen with the dropsy. While the 
elements were being distributed, he was deeply affected; and when 
the service was concluded, he began to sing, with a tone of voice 
tremulous with age and emotion :— 

“ Praise God, from whom all blessings flow; 
Praise him, all creatures here below ; 


Praise him above, ye heavenly hosts ; 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” 


It was an affecting scene, that touched every heart, and drew tears 
from every eye. But we were still more affected with what fol- 
lowed. With his voice often choked and stifled with emotion, he said: 
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“«* Whither should a sinner go ? 

His wounds for me stand open wide ; 
Only Jesus will I know, 

And Jesus crucified.’ 


Brethren, my work is now done on earth; I am about to go hence. 
My body is going to the dust; but I have good hope that my soul 
will go to God in heaven. I am a poor, weak, wretched creature ; 
have many imperfections and many sins ; but I hope for, and expect 
to receive, salvation through our Lord Jesus Christ :-— 


‘Other refuge have I none; 
Hangs my helpless soul on thee.’ 


I had laboured fifty years and one month in the itinerancy before J 
was broken down. I have come short in many things; but I have 
laboured sincerely and earnestly. I have suffered many privations, 
and endured many trials; but, after all, if I had a hundred lives, I 
would be willing to spend them all in the same way—believing, 
as I do, that God called me to the work. Blessed be God! I have 
seen many a wanderer reclaimed, and brought back to him; I have 
seen many a sinner awakened and led to Christ for salvation; and 
many, many men and women have I attended upon dying beds, who, 
with their last breath, shouted ‘Glory to God! I am washed and 
made clean in the atoning blood of the Lamb.’ The recollection of 
these things comforts me now. I look back upon them with more 
pleasure than crowns and kingdoms, or than all the riches and hon- 
ours of the world could ever have given. 

“ Brethren, while you have life and strength, preach; preach Christ; 
call poor lost sinners to repentance. Bring them to the Saviour! 
He is a blessed Saviour! How could we preach, or pray, or labour ; 
how could we come to God, or hope for heaven, were it not for him ? 

“My time of labour is now past, and I am going to my rest. A 
few years since, my oldest sister died. She was converted to God 
the same time I was, and had been a faithful Christian more than 
fifty years. Her last words were :— 


‘Forever here my rest shall be, 
Close to thy bleeding side; 

This all my hope, and all my plea,— 
For me the Saviour died,’ 


This, too, is my dying testimony. I don’t know how long God will 
spare me, nor how soon he will call me away. But, brethren, 
whether you are present or not, or whether I can speak or not, that 
is now, and I trust will be, my dying testimony.” 

Here the little remnant of his strength failed him, and his wife, 
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overwhelmed with emotion, besought him to desist from an exertion 
for which his strength was so inadequate. We soon after retired. 
The above was a scene not to be forgotten. It seemed as though 
heaven itself was near. No forms of language, and no powers of 
description can do it justice. We mourned that a father in Israel 
was so soon to depart from our midst; that the Church was so soon 
to be bereft of a faithful and time-honoured guide; and that the 
cause of Christ would so soon lose one of its noblest champions. 
But, on the other hand, our tears of sorrow were mingled with 
sacred joy; for we felt that for one so mature in Christian virtues 
to depart and be with Christ would be far better; we felt, indeed. 
that it was fitting that the old veteran, who had battled for more than 
half a century in the front ranks of Zion, one that had fought many 
a hard battle and now wore many a scar received in his Master’s 
cause, should be released from toils and sufferings, and enter into his 
glorious rest. Never did we so fully feel before, that 


“ The chamber where the good man meets his fate 
Is privileged beyond the common walks 
Of virtuous life—quite on the verge of heaven.’ 


Humility was a striking trait in the character of Bishop Hedding ; 
and his piety, ever at the farthest remove from ostentation, was 
strongly marked by that predominant trait in the closing scene. He 
felt that it was an awful thing to die; but, through grace, death was 
shorn of all its terrors. ‘All my dependence,” said he, “is in the 
atonement. If I had to depend on the covenant of works, or on my 
own faithfulness, I should come short; but I depend alone on Christ. 
and d feel that he accepts me. Ihave no doubt of it. I am as 
conscious of it as I can possibly be of anything. I do not believe 
that he will cast me off. I expect it will be well with me when I go. 
While I remain here, I expect to suffer more and more. ‘There is no 
more rest for my body in this life; but this is the will of my Father, 
and I know it is best. I pray that the cup may pass from me, if it 
is the will of God; but he knows best, and I submit all to him. I 
trust it will work for me a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory.” 

A few days after, he said to the same friend :—“ Christ is all 
my hope. I can say nothing about my own faithfulness; I might 
have prayed better, preached better, and done more good. But | 
have been honest and sincere, and my good God accepts me. [ 
have no doubt of it; and here I rest!” 

The 26th of March was a day of great suffering; but with great 
calmness he said to the Rev. Mr. Ferris: “I am very sick ; I suffer 
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much. But why should a living man complain? I dare not pray 
or wish to die. I desire to lie in the hands of God. I know not 
what I should do, if I had not the assurance that God is with me. 
I need help from heaven every moment, and I have it; I feel that I 
have it, and this is my support. I sometimes wonder how such a 
poor wretch, taken out of the dust and mire of pollution and sin, 
can ever be made pure and fitted for a holy place—to dwell with God 
and Christ, and all the holy beings of heaven forever! J could not 
believe it if the glorious truths of the gospel were not so wonder- 
fully supported by astonishing evidence !” 

From this time his difficulty of breathing continued to increase, 
and his dropsy became more distressing. He could not lie down 
without experiencing a sense of suffocation that required immediate 
change; and thus, whole days and nights were passed in the most 
excruciating distress, and almost without sleep. 

March the 30th, I made my usual call upon him, and found him 
in a most wretched bodily condition. The throbbing of the arteries 
in his neck, occasioned by the affection of his heart, had become in- 
tense. He was so bloated that his clothes could no longer be put 
upon him; his skin was so distended and inflamed that every motion 
‘was attended with excruciating pain. In the hollow of his limbs, at 
the knee joint, the skin had burst, and water was freely running 
from the aperture. His difficulty of breathing was very great, from 
the collection of water upon his chest and lungs. And in addition 
to all this, he had been unable to get any sleep for several days; and 
for want of this, he could neither keep his eyes open, nor hold up 
his head. He presented the most pitiable spectacle of bodily suf- 
fering; it haunted me for days, and disturbed my slumbers in the 
night. When | approached him he raised his head, seized me by 
the hand, which he held for some time, and then feebly gasped :— 
“Brother Clark, I am in a most miserable condition; but, through 
my blessed Redeemer, I trust I shall overcome at last.” 

The very next day, (March 31,) after referring to the sudden and 
terrible attack he suffered fifteen months before, he said to the Rev. 
Mr. Ferris: “ With the stroke, God gave me wonderful grace; and 
it has been with me ever since. My prospect has been clear ever 
since. Not a day, not an hour, not a moment, have I had any 
doubt or tormenting fear of death. I have been at times so that it 
was doubtful whether I would live five minutes ; but all was bright 
and glorious. I have not had joy all the time; but great support 
and comfort. But to-day I have been wonderfully blessed. I was 
reflecting upon the wonder of God’s mercy—how a just, and infinite, 
and holy God could take such vile creatures to dwell with him in so 
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holy a place—so unworthy, so sinful, so polluted; and I thought of 
his great mercy to me—how much he had done for me; and I had 
such glorious views of the atonement by Christ—his sufferings and 
the glory that should follow—that my soul was filled in a wonderful 
manner. I have served God more than fifty years ; I have generally 
had peace; but I never saw such glory before—such light, such 
clearness, such beauty! OQ, 1 want to tell it to all the world! QO, 
had I a trumpet voice, 


‘Then would I tell to sinners round, 
What a pear Saviour I have found.’ ”’ 


Here his emotion overcame him, and choked his utterance for a mo- 
ment. . . . “But I cannot. I never shall preach again—never shall 
go over the mountains and through the valleys, the woods, and the 
swamps, to tell of Jesus any more. But, O, what glory I feel! it 
shines and burns all through me; it came upon me like the rushing 
of a mighty wind, as on the day of Pentecost.” “Alas!” says the 
narrator, “the pen can never represent this scene—the broken ac- 
cent, the laboured effort, the deep feeling, the holy fervour, the up- 
lifted and radiant countenance, the eye that gleamed with unearthly 
lustre, the tears choking the utterance, and the whole frame shaking 
with emotion; these cannot be represented, but will never be for- 
gotten. I retired, resolved to be a better Christian and a more faith- 
ful minister.” 

The suffering days of the revered man of God were now drawing 
toaclose. His sufferings gradually abated ; his breathing became less 
difficult, and he was able to lie down and rest with some degree of com- 
fort. His quietude, however, was not that from which the system rallies 
to victory and triumphs over disease ; but that in which its exhaust- 
ed powers, fully spent in the conflict, sink to rally no more. He 
was not merely calm, but cheerful; and often exhibited flashes of 
that genial sprightliness, humour and wit, so characteristic of him 
in earlier days. Yet a heavenly atmosphere reigned around him. 
His work was done; he was tarrying for a moment on the bank of 
Jordan, waiting permission from his Master to pass over. 

That permission was not long delayed. About three o’clock on 
the morning of the 9th of April, a change took place, betokening 
the near approach of death. Early in the morning his sufferings 
were great; but his intellectual powers—consciousness, perception, 
memory, reason—were unaffected. Several Christian friends wit- 
nessed his dying struggles and the glorious triumph of his abiding 
faith. When asked if his prospect was clear he replied with great 
emphasis: “QO, yes, yes, yes! I have been wonderfully sustained 
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of late, beyond the usual degree.” After a pause, he con- 
tinued :— 

“*My suff’ring time will soon be o’er; 

Then I shall sigh and weep no more ; 

My ransom’d soul shall soar away, 

To sing thy praise in endless day.’ 


I trust in Christ, and he does not disappoint me. I feel him, I en- 
joy him, and I look forward to an inheritance in his kingdom.” 

He looked at his hands, and calmly marked the progress death was 
making. Feeling that death was fast approaching, he made repeated 
efforts to straighten himself and to adjust his limbs in the bed. 
Then, after remaining quiet a few moments, summoning all his 
strength and elevating his voice, he said: “I trust in God and feel 
safe |” 

It was then remarked to him that he was almost over Jordan. 
He looked up and answered: “ Yes;” then raising both hands, he 
shouted, scarcely above a whisper, “Glory, glory! Glory to God! 
Glory to God! Glory to God! Glory!’ When asked if death 
had any terrors, he replied: “No, none whatever; my peace is 
made with God. I do not expect to live till sunset; but I have no 
choice; I leave it all with God.” Then, placing his hand upon his 
breast, he said: “1 am happy—filled.” 

After shifting his position several times without finding relief 
from his sufferings, he broke out :— 


“*When pain o’er my weak flesh prevails, 
With lamb-like patience arm my breast ; 
When grief my wounded soul assails, 
In lowly meekness may I rest.’” 


Subsequently, he said: “ My God is my best friend, and I trust in him 
with ali my heart. Ihave trusted in him for more than fifty years.” 
Then, after pausing for breath, he added: “‘ Because I live, ye shall 
live also.’ Whata promise!” Soon after this his powers of speech 
failed; his breathing grew tremulous and short; life ebbed gradu- 
ally away, and at last its weary wheels stood still. 

Thus passed away one of the purest and noblest spirits of our 
earth. He died as might have been augured from his character and 
life ; he died as the Christian only can die. Up to the last moment 
ef earthly communion, he was calm and serene. Eternity was 
breaking "1pon his view, but he knew in whom he had believed. To 
see the Christian, who, with the intellect of a philosopher and the 
wisdom of a sage, had scanned the evidences and the doctrines of 
the gospel to their very depths; to see such a one maturing for 
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the skies, going forth to the last conflict with no misgivings of spirit 
—calmly, firmly, constantly trusting in the atonement of his Sav- 
iour; to mark his trembling humility, the low estimate he placed 
upon his services in the Church of Christ, and upon his Christian 
piety—these were privileges of no ordinary moment, and afforded 
lessons of indescribable value. We have often visited the dying couch 
of the saint of God, and there witnessed the triumph of the Christian 
faith; but never before did sickness and feebleness seem to enshrine 
such loveliness, or death such beauty. ‘The full significance of that 
couplet of Coleridge seemed to be realized: 


“Ts that his death-bed, where the Christian lies ? 
No! ’tis not his; ’tis death itself there dies !” 


Bishop Hedding, in his life and in his death, has left to the Church 
of Christ one of the richest legacies; his life was a triumph of good- 
ness, his death a triumph of faith. The benedictions of the Church 
rest upon him, and future generations shall rise up to bless his mem- 
ory. Devout men, with great lamentation, bore him to his burial. 
He rests from his labours; his works do follow him. “The memo- 
rial of virtue is immortal, because it is known with God and men. 
When it is present, men take example at it; and when it is gone, 
they desire it; it weareth a crown and triumpheth forever.” 


Arr. I1—INCOMPETENCE OF REASON IN MATTERS OF 
RELIGION. 


Tpadn Sedrvevatoc—aogéAipoc xpo¢ didackariav.—Paul., 


IN our inquiries after religious truth, we are prone to turn from 
what God has revealed, to what man has studied and reasoned. 
The propensity to err in this respect is innate, and to be controlled 
only by divine grace. Not that we are to be denied the exercise of 
this noblest faculty of the mind. ‘To reason well is a divine gift, 
and creates in the breast a sense of native dignity, which allies the 
spirit, though fallen, to its great original. But this feeling, which 
may be reckoned a godlike quality of soul, is near akin to a pride 
which is diabolical. And the more difficult the problem, the more 
recondite or abstruse the subject on which the reason is exercised, 
the more is its curiosity stimulated, the more is this pride fostered, 
and the more keenly is it gratified at any plausible show of success. 
More labour has probably been wasted in vain attempts to square 
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the circle, than to demonstrate the properties of all geometric forms 
besides; more perplexing study to invent a perpetual motion, than 
to perfect the steam-engine. 

So in religious truths: it is just when we come to those which 
lie beyond the scope of human faculties, and are, therefore, made 
the subject of revelation, that reason becomes rampant for the field, 
and is most elated with her fancied achievements. And it is this 
spirit of self-sufficiency, in discrediting God alike in his word and 
in his providences, against which we would utter a caution. 

We have, first, this general consideration :—That if man be able, 
by his own studies, to settle the great questions of religious concern, 
then has he no need of a higher instructor. Reason may be his 
inspiration; Logic should frame his Decalogue, and Philosophy con- 
stitute his Gospel. 

But a second preliminary thought. We have an a priori process, 
from the conclusion of which we cannot escape. And to present it 
distinctively, we observe that we find societies distinguished into 
two grand classes—the one, stationary; the other, progressive. ‘The 
latter of these divides itself again into two subordinate classes, by 
certain well-marked features which characterize the nature of the 
progression as physical or metaphysical; that is, advancement in 
the arts which minister to man’s physical comforts, or advancement 
in intellectual culture. ‘these two, totally distinct, are for the most 
part concomitant, though not always in equal degree ; and states are 
found in which the one or the other has greatly predominated. We 
put now the question :—What will be the moral and religious ten- 
dency of society in either of these states of progression, apart from 
the saving knowledge of divine truth? Our premiss is furnished 
by the word of revelation. From the doctrine of human depravity, 
we learn that man has a natural aptitude to evil, and inaptitude to 
good. Weare, indeed, authorized to make the proposition yet strong- 
er, and to say, that man has a natural aversion from good, anda natural 
appetency for evil. Place human nature then on this basis and set 
the moral elements in commotion, and what results? Society is 
acquiring new ideas, new feelings, new modes of thought; devising 
new doctrines, new theories, new systems. With new-felt wants and 
new desires, and growing strength of passion, comes increased facility 
of gratification. And in all these evolutions, the heart, like a human 
magnet, attracts upon itself whatever is congenial to its nature, and 
repels whatever is averse. Nay, with a power of human alchemy, 
it analyzes whatsoever it touches, and seeks out latent affinities. 
The result must be then, that advancement in the arts of physical life 
tends to moral degeneracy; advancement in intellectual culture, to 
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error in doctrine. The one ends in abasement and total corruption ; 
the other, in the subtilties of speculation, which dissipate religious 
faith, and lead, if not to atheism, to the worst forms of scepticism. 

Such is a conclusion derived, we think fairly, from known and 
certain premises. But what say the facts? For the efforts of 
reason in this direction are no longer matter of experiment, but of 
history. And what has she done, or what does she now profess to 
do, towards demonstrating religious truth? From among many, 
we select a few examples. 

We take, first, that which may be considered the starting-point 
in metaphysical inquiries of this kind—the a priori argument for 
the existence and attributes of a God. The first form of the argu- 
ment which we notice is this:—We can form an zdea of a Being of 
infinite perfection; or, in other words, the existence of such a 
Being is possible. But, secondly, such an idea were not pos- 
sible, if it had not a corresponding reality. By these two prem- 
ises, therefore, we are conducted to the logical necessity of the 
existence of an absolute and infinite Being. This was substan- 
tially the form of the argument in the eleventh century, as _pro- 
pounded by Archbishop Anselm, of Canterbury. Descartes may 
be reckoned its chief patron in more modern times. Its first 
obvious defect is in the major premiss; which, after all the quali- 
fications and studied supports it has received, resolves itself 
ultimately into the old question of the Nominalists and Realists. 
Establish the doctrine that every idea must have its archetype in 
nature, and the proposition is valid. With that it stands or falls. 
In this process, then, we simply conclude from the possible to the 
actual; from the nominal to the real ; from an idea to the necessary 
existence of a corresponding reality. By such reasoning we make 
Oberon and Puck, old Kronos and Dis, every bugbear of the nursery, 
and every chimera of the heated brain, real and necessary existences. 
equally with the infinite God. 

But when the question is, what reason can accomplish independent 
of revelation, we push the objection still further, and we question 
the minor premiss of this argument. What? Shall the mind of 
man, without any ray of celestial light, raise itself to the sublime 
conception of the idea of an Eternal, Self-existent Being, infinite 
in all perfections? And yet, it is that which philosophy assumes 
when she asserts her independence in such a demonstration. ‘That 
which may be regarded as the ultimate end to which Christianity 
would lead us, is here assumed as the starting-point, by unaided 
reason. And if this, which has beena popular form of the argument, 
will not suffice to establish the existence of a God, much less 
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can it prove any of the distinctive attributes or moral qualities of his 
nature. 

Another argument, and which is relied on by the learned Dr. 
Samuel Clarke, who rejects, as invalid, the one just noticed, is this: 
—We have in our minds ideas of infinity and eternity; that is, of 
space and duration unlimited. But, “to suppose that there is no 
Being in the universe to which these attributes are necessarily in- 
herent, is a contradiction in the very terms.” The error here lies 
in assuming space and duration to be attributes or qualities which 
necessarily imply a substance in which they inhere; and that the 
substance, being co-extensive with the qualities, is therefore infinite 
and eternal. Is this philosophy or is it vagary? But grant, for 
a moment, the assumption, and where does it appear that the 
two several qualities or attributes necessarily inhere in the same 
substance? So far as reason shall teach us, may we not have two 
independent substances or Beings—the one eternal, but not infinite ; 
the other infinite, and not eternal ? 

But with all the temerity of speculation, it has been reserved, we 
believe, for the nineteenth century to demonstrate so abstruse and 
incomprehensible a doctrine as that of the triune nature of God. 
It had been attempted before to show that such a tenet was not in- 
consistent with reason; and so far as it is practicable, in this way, 
to remove the difficulties which the mind encounters in assenting, 
on mere authority, to a proposition which it can neither deny. nor 
comprehend, the effort were well enough. But now they have dis- 
covered that such a condition of Deity is not only rational, but 
necessary—absolutely essential to eternal existence and the work 
of creation—and, if their premises be correct, the most simple 
and obvious thing imaginable. The argument is presented by a 
recent author as follows :— 

It first assumes, that any being, even the Self-existent, could not 
be conscious of its own existence, without the cognizance of some 
object extraneous to itself; and if not capable of self-consciousness, 
much less of creation, or any other act of Deity. Hence the necessity 
of the eternal existence of a second person—of a contemplator and 
a contemplated; the Father and the Son. It next assumes, as a 
primary truth or an unquestionable premiss, that the necessary two 
could not exist in harmony, in unity, without the intervention of a 
third, as the medium of union; and this brings us to the idea of a 
Trinity, absolutely, and in the nature of things, necessary. 

For this last point,—this doctrine of a spiritual mordant—the 
intervention of a third substance, in order to effect a union, — 
what is this but metaphysical chemistry? And if chemistry is pre- 
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éminently an empirical science, who has experimented thus far? 
And did he conjure, or how confine spirits in his crucible? What 
were the tests? and where, pray show us, the laboratory of this 
modern alchemist? And yet, grave Doctors of Theology gravely 
announce such dogmas for the edification of those who count it wis- 
dom to wonder at the lofty strides which reason is taught to practise. 

But to return to the former part of this argument—that self- 
consciousness is not possible without an apprehension of something 
besides self. Grant the truth of this premiss, and how do we know 
it? Who shall demonstrate it? Or, how was it discovered? But 
is the premiss true? If it be, we have only to say, it is hugely at 
odds with common experience; nor will it without further light 
appear to all to consist with the higher efforts of reason and meta- 
physical analysis. It is certainly at variance with the first principles 
of the Cartesian philosophy. For that, in running down the 
celebrated anti-climax—the dubito, cogito, sum—arrives at a con- 
viction of the Me, without even a suspicion of the Not Me ; it dis- 
covers and surveys the whole region of self-consciousness, in entire 
ignorance if that be not the universe. Nay, it next seriously doubts 
whether it be possible “by means of thought,” that is, as we under- 
stand, by any process of abstract reasoning, to overstep this 
boundary—to proceed from the inner to the outer—to advance 
from a consciousness of self to the knowledge of a second reality. 
What is this, but a house divided against itself? and let it fall. 

But let us turn to an humbler theme. Descending from Deity to 
man, we notice his efforts to prove his own immortality. It has 
been common to establish, by a series of negative conclusions, that 
soul or spirit is not subject to the laws of matter, and then from 
immateriality to conclude immortality, or imperishability. But 
why such an inference? Is it that we see matter constantly perish- 
ing, and, from the unlikeness of spirit in other respects, we infer 
dissimilitude in this also? Such deduction were even then illogical ; 
but, on the other hand, matter does not perish obviously; and, we 
suppose, cannot, except by the hand of the Omnipotent. The power 
which created, could doubtless uncreate; and if this be true, no 
reason can be given why spirit is not, equally with matter, obnoxious 
to such a fate. It is only in its organic forms, and the principle of 
physical life, that matter seems to lack permanence and durability— 
mere conditions of matter, and conditions in which, if approximation 
could be said at all, it approaches nearest the nature of spirit. 

But this argument is generally abandoned now by those at all 
conversant with the subject, and that on which reliance is had, casts 
itself into this form:—It is asserted that the soul can perish in 
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but one of three ways, to wit: either by dissolution, by priva- 
tion, or by annihilation. Granted; and what next? First:— 
That which is without parts cannot be dissolved. The soul is 
simple and uncompounded; therefore, it canmot perish by disso- 
lution. So we believe; but not by virtue of this syllogism. 
To say nothing of the fallacy lurking in the ambiguous forms 
of the major term, the second premiss here assumes to define 
the nature of spirit, whereas it is only shown that we cannot 
define it. Water and air were believed to be simple and un- 
compounded elements. Platinum and hydrogen are still believed 
to be so. Some substances which are reckoned such now, are 
strongly suspected to be compound. Of spirit we can only affirm, 
in this regard, that it cannot be subjected to analysis, and, for aught 
we know, may be the most simple or the most complex thing 
created. 

But, secondly, What can be said of privation? By this term our 
metaphysicians seem to understand, the soul’s ceasing to exist, or 
gradually relinquishing life, ‘“ by the tendencies of its own nature.” 
And they argue that, if its natural tendency be to death, it will, by 
virtue of this property, at some period, cease to exist; if its ten- 
dency be to life, it will live forever. And that it now exists, they 
claim as sufficient evidence that its natural tendency is to existence. 
What is this, but stark atheism ?—a making of certain properties 
necessarily inherent in the soul? If God created the soul, it was 
for him to give it its conditions of existence; and for aught that 
human reason can tell, it were as easy for him to make the condition 
of the soul’s existence the life of the body, as to make the presence 
of light the condition of colours. 

The third point—that the Almighty can annihilate the soul— 
may not be questioned; and whether he w//, must so obviously be 
matter of revelation, that philosophy even must consent to resign us 
to that source of instruction. 

We give these as specimens, and without pretending to have made 
the best selection, of the @ priort style of metaphysics. And with 
the knowledge we now have of the character of these arguments 
whereby it is sought to demonstrate the mysteries of religion, the 
being and attributes of a God, the nature and destiny of the human 
soul, and all the more spiritual and vital doctrines of the gospel, 
candour compels us to say, that we find the premises still assumed. 
They are postulata non data; and postulates they must remain in 
that sense which constitutes them a logical petitio. ‘The reasoning 
of this industrious nation is for the most part correct, often beau- 
tiful, enticing, delusive; and is defective only in the want of a 
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premiss, a perfect Archimedean lever; and, like that, lacks only a 
fulcrum. 

Let us turn briefly to the opposite method, and inquire what suc- 
cess attends the process @ posteriori. It is on the argument of this 
kind that Dr. Samuel Clarke bases his celebrated Demonstration. The 
process by which he finds the eternity of a God, is given in this sum- 
mary manner :—“ Something now is: therefore, something always 
was.” But this argument, if it proves anything, proves equally the eter- 
nity of matter, or the impossibility of any existence whatever! For, 
when developed, it is seen to turn on the old maxim, de nzhilo nihil. 
Every effect, they say, implies an adequate cause > every existence 
implies an author; that which caused all things, must be itself un- 
caused; and therefore—eternal. But this conclusion is in flat con- 
tradiction of the fundamental postulate. The argument commences 
with asserting that nothing exists without a cause, and ends with 
inferring something uncaused ! 

But let us try another link of this wonderful chain. Suppose 
ourselves in possession of the fact of an Eternal Spirit. From this 
point it is affirmed that matter must have been created by this Spirit ; 
for that matter could not create itself. This looks plausible enough 
in the light of divine truth ; but where revelation has not taught it, 
man naturally reasons in quite another strain. “Do men gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles?” The maxim, similia ex 
similibus, teaches that though spirit might generate spirit, and mat- 
ter matter, neither could generate anything so unlike itself as the 
other. Hence we arrive at the conclusion—and it is the best that 
philosophy has ever done—that matter, equally with spirit, is eter- 
nal. For before we find it possible that this Spirit should have 
created the world, we must prove not only his eternity, but his om- 
nipotence; while, on the other hand, we could infer his power only 
from the stupendous magnitude of his known and acknowledged 
works. 

We might also pursue the argument of design, as manifesting the 
wisdom and benevolence of the Creator; and when the patron of 
Natural Theology has fortified his positions most securely by one 
series of facts, another series may exhibit an opposite doctrine, 
equally strong, and the inquirer or the caviller may still ask, Why, 
if the Author of nature is infinitely benevolent, why is the earth 
sterile? Why do siroccos blow? Why do angry oceans devour 
argosies, laden with the means of human comfort and human hap- 
piness? Why does the pestilence waste populous cities, and strike 
terror to the heart of a nation? Go to the field, which the rage of 
battle has strewed with carnage and drenched with human gore: go 
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to the lanes of crowded cities—the abodes of squalid wretched- 
ness, the dark dens of misery and shame, from sight of which hu- 
manity revolts. Reconcile these with the wisdom of the Creator, 
and the benevolence of a present Ruler. Without the key which 
revelation furnishes, it has been, and we believe will forever be, im- 
practicable. We are aware that in asserting this, we come in con- 
tact with seated opinion: we intend it. We would, if it were 
possible, shake from its base any opinion that is not throned in the 
truth. If one argues, from the evidence of design in created things, 
an intelligent designer, we agree with him. Thus far Natural The- 
ology, so called, can carry it without contradiction. We may go 
farther, and from the manifest skill and inimitable contrivance and 
adaptation, we may argue a high degree of intelligence; we may 
even say, superhuman wisdom. We may repeat the observation 
till the mind is overwhelmed with the cumulative force of the argu- 
ment, and yet we shall strike every now and then upon something 
which seems sadly out of joint, and the conclusion is forced to stop 
short of the end that is aimed at. In regard to the benevolence of the 
Designer, we are equally embarrassed. With all the display of bounty 
and goodness, there is a grand defect somewhere; and whatever we 
may be disposed to yield to the rhetorical force of the argument of mul- 
tiplied probability, we are utterly unable to find, by its mere logical 
force, that this Author of nature is perfect, both in wisdom and be- 
nevolence, and of power also to accomplish his purposes. To 
reach this end, an element is wanting, which revelation #one 
supplies. 

But there is, to our mind, a more satisfactory way to settle such 
a question, than to combat the arguments on their own ground, 
wherein you are often lost in abstrusities. The efforts of reason, we 
have said, are matter of history. She had the open field for re- 
peated ages: the result of her labours is on record; and here, too, 
“The things that were written aforetime, were written for our learn- 
ing.” And if we seek an illustration from the annals of the past, 
where shall we find a better than from ancient Greece—the land of 
liberty, of learning, and of song?—the land where intellect was 
deified—-was worshipped. It is well known that in the subtilties 
of abstraction, her philosophers ventured to depths which the world 
since has not professed to fathom, and in which they would proba- 
bly have remained without a rival, had not Germany and the 
eighteenth century produced a Kant. And what, after all, did they 
compass? Their speculations were directed mainly to politics and 
religion: but, for the former, their states went to shipwreck in spite 
of them; and for the latter, they refined away the popular belief 
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utterly, hopelessly; and Christianity found Greece infidel to the 
heart’s core. 

But notwithstanding these general results, it may be asked, Did 
not those ancient philosophers make some real advancement in the 
science of divine things? Not any. Did they not add some ray to 
the twilight of their early knowledge? Not one. Did they not dis- 
cover, or at least demonstrate more clearly, some truth calculated 
to elevate and purify the hearts of the people? Farthest from it. 
And it is time a better knowledge and the science of Christian 
faith had disabused us of this hoary error, so long sustained by false 
theories and a superficial view of the facts. Go back to the ancient 
masters, or to a reliable history of their efforts, and what do we 
find? Did Plato first discourse of virtue? Did Thales originate 
the idea of a cosmogony? Did Orpheus first sing of the gods, or 
Homer of heroes ? 

“ Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona multi, 

Non Hector—primus.” 
Surely for once, if never again, the Roman bard said sooth in this 
immortal strain. There were many brave before Agamemnon ; 
many beautiful before Helen; many patriotic before Theseus; many 
faithful before Penelope ; and, compared with the later philosophers, 
many wise in the wisdom which is from above, of whom no learned 
discussions are chronicled. But because these lacked a “ sacred 
poet,” or a still more sacred historian, the intervening glare of a 
torch-light fame which their successors have brought about them- 
selves, has obscured the more distant ray of their genuine solar 
light. 

“But go back, we say, and what do we find? In the earliest pe- 
riods to which the history of this nation ascends, we find the tra- 
ditions of a primitive revelation in a tolerable state of preservation. 
Hesiod and the Orphic fragments, or from whatever uncertain source 
the ante-Homeric songs may have come, announce the fundamental 
truths of creation, of divine sovereignty, of eternal justice, and a 
righteous Judge, with the simplicity of well-assured belief, and as 
with the authority of inspiration. Here was the foundation of the 
national creed, which the labour of subsequent learning sought only 
to interpret, or to develop and enforce. With what success, take 
an example :—If it were so easy as our metaphysicians would claim, 
to show that matter must have been created by a self-existent being, 
why should not the ancient sages—masters of logic, and profoundly 
earnest in such inquiries—ever have discovered the method to do it? 
On the contrary, their labours tend only to obscure the original 
truth ; their advance is retrograde; their light becomes darkness ; 
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their wisdom, folly; or, in the expressive language of St. Paul, 
“They became vain (i.e., st/ly) in their imaginations, (or rather, 
reasonings, referring directly to these philosophic discussions, ) and 
their foolish heart was darkened.” The annunciation of such facts 
as those in the old fragments to which we have alluded, was not to 
them a poetic fiction; it was the embodiment of the ancient tra- 
dition; the inheritance of their faith, and came down to the age of 
the philosophers an integral part of the popular belief. This is 
evident from the fact, that when human reason set about to construct 
a universe, and to demonstrate what can be known, it began by 
denying so incomprehensible a fact as the creation of matter, 
and assumed the impossibility of such a work. The philoso- 
pher was hence thrown back upon the ground which is now pro- 
nounced absurd; namely, that matter in some form, developed or 
germinant, was uncreated and eternal. ‘This was the issue of their 
highest efforts. They began in truth; they ended in error and 
confusion. 

And this is a fair specimen of the progress of philosophy. Even 
on thé fundamental questions of the existence of the gods and a 
human soul, we see them still tending to uncertainty. 


“It must be so, Plato, thou reasonest well, 


was beautifully said, and has deceived thousands into a false notion 
of the wisdom of the ancient sage; but the apt phraseology has 
done more for the fame of its author, than ever metaphysics did 
for the assurance of Plato in the doctrine of his own immortality. 
Follow him through his laboured arguments, and we find him ever, 
as if dissatisfied with all the rest, falling back upon the general 
consideration, which indeed was a favourite one of his, to wit: “The 
common opinion of the Hellenes and the Barbarians ”—that is, the 
ancient and universal faith of the human race; which, rightly inter- 
preted, is nothing more nor less than the traditions of that primitive 
revelation which was the common inheritance of the patriarchs and 
of the scattered tribes. Evidently, the human mind is so consti- 
tuted, that once possessed of a notion of its own immortality, it 
could not easily lose it, nor forego the belief in it, unless where it 
is sunk into a state of ignorance and stupidity quite below the 
common level of even savage life; or where it has learned to doubt 
theoretically whatever it cannot demonstrate. And we cannot well 
forbear the remark, in passing, how vainly the divine Warburton 
and his disciples should admit the infidel objection, that Moses 
nowhere teaches the immortality of the soul, and assume to apolo- 
gize for the Lawgiver and Prophet, by affirming that the world was 
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not yet ripe for the reception of such a doctrine. Rather, the world 
was not yet ripe for doubt. It is only when Reason has usurped 
the province of Faith, and begins to narrow down the universe to 
her impotent conclusions, that man begins to doubt a truth once 
revealed, and so instinctively felt, as that of the spiritual nature and 
immortal destiny of the soul. ‘The faith that sustained him to the 
heavens, shorn of its strength, he drops plumb down to earth. 

Reason may consist with faith, yet faith and reasoning are ever 
antagonistic. Faith is the evidence of things not seen; reasoning 
is systematized doubting, and demands the seen evidence. ‘The 
provinces of the two are conterminous, but have nothing in common. 
And it is this intrusion of the one upon the other, against which we 
are called to protest. This deification of reason is rebellion against 
the divine economy; and the grand mission of Christianity is, 
to recall the world to faith. It is indeed matter of serious 
inquiry, whether it will not be found that every revealed truth, 
reason is totally incompetent, in any case, to demonstrate; and 
conversely, that whatever reason is capable of discovering, that 
Infinite Wisdom has not condescended to declare as a revelation. 
We submit the query. 

But in opposition to the general view of this subject which we 
have taken, it will be asked, Is it not in accordance with common 
observation and common experience, that the study of the works of 
creation—the beauty and order of terrestrial objects, and especially 
the grandeur of “ the old rolling heavens”—does, indeed, lead us to 
the idea of a Creator, a Ruler, a God? And, for confirmation, it will 
be repeated,—‘“ An undevout astronomer is mad.” It may be, that 
such is the constitution of the universe, and such the relation of its 
parts, that the emotions of beauty, of lofty admiration and wonder, 
which the contemplation of nature is calculated to inspire—emotions so 
nearly akin to worship—should suggest the idea of an object of 
worship worthy to be called a God. ‘Though the strongest reasons 
could, we think, be urged against such a doctrine; and though we, 
as Christians, who have this association from the earliest dawn of 
thought, are certainly not competent to test the question, it may 
be admitted that such a thing is possible; and yet, all this is apart 
from the question we are considering, which is, of the mere logical 
value of such arguments as are addressed to the pure reason. This, 
if ens were rather the unspoken revelation of God to the inner 
soul. 

But it will still be urged, that the authority of the Bible is against 
us. The Apostle is quoted as laying down, in his epistle to the 
Romans, the whole broad platform of our systems of Natural The- 
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ology. We ask attention to the passage. He is saying that the 
heathen “are without excuse,” who live unrighteously, for that they 
are not left altogether without a knowledge of God: “ Because that 
which may be known of God, is manifest to them; for God hath 
showed it unto them.” This does not say, that being in utter dark- 
ness they were capable of finding the truth themselves, and that 
they are therefore without excuse. God hath showed. How? It 
is not said here; but we know, from the history, how it was showed 
to Adam, and Noah, and the patriarchs; and since that time, God 
hath not left himself without a witness in every nation: “ For the 
invisible things of him, from the creation of the world, are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are made, even his eter- 
nal power and Godhead.” Now, what is asserted in these words ? 
The “ invisible things of him,” is defined by the subsequent terms, 
“eternal power and Godhead ;” that is, a general notion of a Cre- 
ator and Ruler, of superhuman, or, we may say, of infinite power. 
A very imperfect notion, certainly, of the Christian’s God: but thus 
far a God, even to the Gentiles, in all their distant wanderings. 
And how? By the deductions of reason? Not atall. “From the 
creation of the world,” is not to be understood as meaning from the 
works of creation, as a study; but is said of time. “ Are clearly 
seen,” cannot easily mean has been discovered by philosophy. The 
form of the verb indicates the continuative state of a fact. A proper 
knowledge of the Greek preposition and the Greek tenses, totally 
confounds the interpretation commonly given to these words. The 
phrase, “ being understood,” can quite as little refer to original dis- 
covery. ‘The simple sense, then, of this passage, is, that this God 
who showed himself at the first, is, from the time of the creation of 
the world down, stil! seen, still understood, at least in the more 
obvious and majestic attributes of his character, by the commemo- 
rative evidence of these works of his hands. ‘The fabric of the 
universe stands as the imperishable monument of his creative power ; 
and therefore it is that they are without excuse; and further, are 
to be blamed, for that they blinded their eyes to these manifestations 
of his presence. “Because,” the apostle continues, “when they 
knew God, they glorified him not as God, neither were thankful.” 
There was a time, then, when they did know him. They began 
with knowledge; but what was the issue? “'They became vain in 
their imaginations ;” that is, in their reasonings and philosophic 
discussions they discoursed idly, inconsistently ; “and their foolish 
heart was darkened.” At first they had light—the light of ancient 
tradition, of revelation orally preserved and sustained by monu- 
mental evidence—the darkening was a result of their ratiocinations. 
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“Professing themselves to be wise”—philosophers was the title 
these masters assumed—“ they became fools.” Behold a summary 
of the ancient schools of philosophy on these subjects of eternal 
interest, truthfully as it is concisely done! Behold the end of the 
highest efforts of human reason on the fairest field the world has 
ever offered! The grand conclusion is in another place given in a 
word by the same masterly hand; namely, that “the world by wis- 
dom knew not God.” And if we would see the practical conse- 
quences of this degeneration of doctrine, the remainder of this first 
chapter of the epistle to the Romans gives the revolting picture. 
But Scripture is profitable for doctrine. When man has exhausted 
his philosophy, and reasoned himself into blank atheism, he has but 
to open this sacred volume, and in the very first sentence he reads, 
‘In the beginning—Gop!” The grand problem is solved, that a 
child may understand. But the existence of a God is assumed, one 
may say. Not exactly that. There is a God, who showed himself, 
both in the beginning, and at divers times since: and the fact is 
recorded. We know it historically. ‘To claim, therefore, the fact 
of the existence of a God, is no more an assumption on the part of 
the Bible, than the existence of such a man as Cicero, or such a city 
as Rome, is mere assumption by Plutarch. But it is not only on 
this highest question of human concern; on every inferior point of 
doctrine, Scripture is likewise profitable. When the philosopher 
has confounded his intellect about the origin of matter, and con- 
‘cludes at last it must be eternal, for that creation is impossible, he 
has but to read a word further in this book of divine instruction, 
and he learns that “In the beginning God created the heavens and 
the earth.” Again, man puzzles himself about the mode of this 
creation—whether it be a generation, an emanation, or a phenom- 
enon; whether it may not be that life is a dream, and matter an 
illusion. But when we read, “ He spake, and it was done; he com- 
manded, and it stood fast :’—“ Of old hast thou laid the foundation 
of the earth, and the heavens are the work of thy hands ;” and a 
great variety of similar passages, everything wears the expression 
of reality. The solid granite zs substance, in spite of philosophy. 
Again he asks, How, from elemental matter, the earth rose into 
form, and received this variety of life and beauty; and how the 
heavens were adorned with all that gorgeous array of imagery and 
celestial splendours, Was it by virtue of some inherent properties 
of matter? Was it by the fortuitous concussion of infinitesimal 
atoms endued with motion and with instinctive likes and dislikes ? 
Into such a limbo philosophy, so called, would plunge the world; 
but we read here again, that “ The earth was without form, and void; 
Fourtn Series, Vou. V.—3 
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and darkness was on the face of the deep: and the Spirit of Gop 
moved upon the waters ;’ and gradually out of chaos came light, 
distinction, order; ‘the mountains rose, and the rivers flowed ;” 
“the sun and the moon began their courses in the skies ;” plants, 
animals, and man, successively appeared; and all this by the form- 
ing hand of a present God, whose care is over all his works; and 
without whose notice not even a sparrow falleth to the ground. 
But, it is asked, Is it not more rational to believe that, by the laws 
of nature, without any further concern of a God, these successive 
generations were developed, from the cryptogamies to the rose and 
the mountain oak; from the polyp to the elephant; from the frog 
through the monkey up to man? But the Bible represents the dif- 
ferent orders of beings, as having distinct and separate origin by 
the fiat of the Almighty. It tells us that, instead of leaving the 
baboon to civilize himself into a man, by some inexplicable process 
of development and curtailment, He said, “ Let us make man in our 
image and after our likeness ;” not that of the ape. “And the 
Lorp God formed man of the dust of the earth, and breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life; and man became a living soul.” And 
further, as if to confound in advance these schools of man’s wisdom, 
which insist that the different races of men must have sprung up 
from different soils, it is recorded that the command to this single 
pair which he had created, was, “ Be fruitful, and multiply, and fill 
the earth ;” and, by the mouth of the apostle, he declared the grand 
historic counterpart to this command, that he “hath made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth.” 
The fact is certain, because given on the authority of Omniscience. 
Philosophy, so far from being able to have discovered it, is unable 
to comprehend, and ready to reject it; and even now, men whom 
our country delights to honour for their learning, are endeavouring 
to force upon us their anti-scriptural conclusions for scientific theory. 

We are lost again in confusion in our inquiries after the origin of 
evil. Are there two independent principles in nature, a good and a 
bad, which contributed to the production of the world? Is it that 
matter is essentially evil, and that spirit,in connexion with matter, 
necessarily partakes of its nature? ‘Some such hypothesis is the 
best that philosophy can do for us; but we:read here, that when the 
Creator had ended his works, he pronounced them good, and it was 

“ Man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe.” 

Is this God revengeful, and of like passions and frailties with 
man, as the heathen have imagined; or is he wise and good? Rea- 
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son has no answer to give; but in this book, where he proclaims 
his name, he says, “The Lorp, the Lorp God, merciful and gra- 
cious, long-suffering, and abundant in goedness and truth; keeping 
mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, and transgression, and sin ; 
and that will by no means clear the guilty.” And in another scene, 
the highest and purest ranks of created intelligences are shown as 
casting their crowns before him, and crying, “ Holy, holy, holy, Lord 
God Almighty, which was, and is, and is to come ;—thou art worthy, 
O Lord, to receive glory, and honour, and power!” ‘The dark 
problem of man’s destiny and hopes is, in the hands of philosophy, 
shrouded in still deeper gloom, and anxiously, often despairingly, 
he asks, “ Ifa man die, shall he live again?” But now, “ the Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, hath brought life and immortality to light through the 
gospel.” We are assured that the God who styles himself the God 
of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, “is. not the God of the dead, 
but of the living.” We are told that the dead, small and great, shall 
stand before the judgment-seat of Christ, to be judged according to 
the deeds done in the body ; and that the wicked “ shall go away into 
everlasting punishment, but the righteous into life eternal.” And 
so, if we go down through all the doctrines of practical life, the Serip- 
tures are, in every sense of the word, profitable, and are the only 
source of reliable and authoritative instruction. In human teach- 
ings we are perplexed with uncertainties, and contradictions, and 
_confusion. In the sacred page all is elear; all is plain to the sim- 
plest understanding ; so that “he may run that readeth it;” and 
“the wayfaring men, though fools, shall not err therein.” 

This subject is, in its practical bearings, one of vital importance, 
because of the innate tendencies of the heart to turn from the divine 
to human wisdom. ‘To this cause we are indebted for every ealam- 
itous error, and every grievous heresy that has afflicted the Church 
from the time of the apostles, and for every false theory for the 
“reconstruction of society” that has disgraced the world from the 
tower of Babel to the temple of Nauvoo, and every unchristian 
form of Socialism, from Paris to the Salt Lake. Nor is it in its 
general and historic aspect merely that it concerns us, but equally 
in our individual experience. For in so far as we neglect the study 
of the revealed word, and seek for doctrine in the conclusions of 
human reason, our views of divine things will be imperfect, defective, 
if not positively erroneous ; and we shall find ourselves at the last 
cultivating a barren faith in philosophy, falsely so called. We 
subvert thereby the order of things; we magnify reason at the ex- 
pense of revelation; we dishonour the mistress, that we may exalt 
the handmaid; we would dethrone God, that we might deify man 
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Then only do we “walk in the light,” when we have a living faith 
in the inspired Scriptures as the sole and sufficient teacher in mat- 
ters of doctrine. The want of this faith is the great want of the 
world. The neglect to cultivate it properly, is the great lack in all 
our systems of Christian education. It behooves us to take caution 
against this fatal error, before the allurements of rationalism shall 
have drawn us into the chilling shades of doubt and disbelief, 
where the soul feels not the warming and vivifying rays of evan- 
gelical Christianity. For, wander as we may through the mazes of 
speculation, we must come back at last with the humble and saving 
confession to the Son of God—*'THov hast the words of eternal 
life.” 


Art. HL—THE CHURCH AND ASIA. 


A GLANCE at any Map of the World will show at once the vast extent 
of territory embraced in the grand division of the earth’s surface 
called Asia. Including the adjacent islands, it stretches through 
eighty-eight degrees of latitude, and one hundred and sixty degrees 
of longitude. Its superficial area is about 17,500,000 square miles, 
or nearly as large as the Americas and Europe together.* Geo- 
graphically, the Asiatic continent may be distributed under five 
divisions, whose boundaries are marked by prominent physical fea- 
tures.+ 1. The central table-land, (Mongolia, Ili, Thibet.) It is 
situated near the centre of the continent, having for its bearers— 
north, the Great Altai; east, the Manchurian Mountains; south, 
the Himmaleh and Mountains of China; west, the Belur-tag, the 
Elburz and the Persian Mountains. 2. The Northern Slope, (Si- 
beria,) extending northward from the central table-land, and com- 
prising the northern portion of the continent. 8. The Eastern 
Slope, (Manchuria and Corea.) 4. The Western Slope, (Persian 
Empire, Turkestan, Caucasian Provinces, and Asiatic Turkey.) 
5. The Southern Slope, (China Proper, Farther India, Hindostan, 
Southern shore of the Persian Empire, and Arabia.) 

he population of Asia is immense. It is startling to read the 
estimates of reliable authorities on the subject. Including the 
islands which belong geographically to it, the sum of the population, 
as given ina recent work, is 655,643,300.+ Making from this state- 
ment a liberal deduction, on the ground of its being, as the writer 
remarks, only “an approximation to the truth,” still what myriads 


© Book of the World, vol. ii, p. 417. 
t M’Culloch’s Geog. Dict., art. Asia, p. 172. 
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remain. More than one-half of the human race are now living be- 
neath the sun of Asia! This population, according to Dr. Prichard,* 
is composed of seven races, or families: 1. The Syro-Arabian ; 
including the Syrians, now nearly extinct; the Homerites, in Arabia, 
of whom little is known; the Arabs; and the Jews found in the 
northern parts of India, in the interior of Malabar, in Cochin-China, 
China and Tartary. 2. Caucasian nations; divided into, Western, 
comprising Circassians and Abassians; Middle, comprising several 
tribes ; Eastern, seven tribes; and Southern, consisting of Imere- 
tians, Mingrelians, Soani, and Lazians. 3. Arians; embracing the 
Hindoos, with the Siah-Posh, and the natives of Kashmir, shown 
by their languages to belong to the Hindoo race; the Persians, or 
Tajiks, “ who inhabit not only the towns of Persia, but of Transox- 
iana, and all the countries subject to the Uzbek Tartars ;” the Af- 
ghans, Baluchi and Brahii, Kurds, Nestorians, who speak the Syrian 
language, Armenians, and Ossotines. 4. The Great Nomadic races; 
the Ugorian, or Ugrian, comprising Finns and Lappes, Tschudes, 
Ugrians Vogouls of the Uralian Mountains, and the Ostiaks on the 
Obi; the Turkish, comprising the Ouigers, or Eastern Turks, whose 
history has been elucidated by Abel Remusat; and the Seljuki and 
Osmanli Turks, known to European historians; the Mongolian, 
Mongoles Kalmuks, Bourizts, &c.; the Tungusian, in China, called 
Manchus ; the Bhotiyn, who inhabit Thibet. 5. The Ichthyophagi, 
or Fishing Tribes; the Namolles, Tschuk-tschi, and Koriaks, 
Kamtschatkans, Yakugers, Samoiedes, and Ainos or Kurilians. 
6. Chinese and Indo-Chinese ; the former embracing the Chinese, 
Japanese, and Koreans ; the latter, the nations of Farther India and 
adjacent islands, comprising, (a) Aborigines: Tchampans, Cam- 
bojans, and Peguans; (b) More civilized: Anamese, Burmese, Si- 
amese, and the Laos, or Lia; (c) Indo-Malayan. 7. Aborigines of 
India; the Cinghalese, embracing all the inhabitants of Ceylon who 
do not belong to the Tamulian race; the Tamulian, who inhabit 
the northern portion of Ceylon and the southern part of the Deccan, 
including also the people of Tulavi on the west, the Karnatas in 
the interior, and the elingas on the eastern side of the Deccan; 
the Parbatiya,} or Mountaineers, the Bhils, the Khulis, the Ramusis, 
the Waralis, and the Katodis, are the most celebrated tribes in the 
north-western parts of the Deccan; in the more central and western 
parts are the Gonds, the Pulindas, the Khonds, the Sours, and the 
Yanadu-Yati; in the southern portions are the Thodaurs, Budda- 
gurs, Curumbars, and Kathars; also the Cohatars, who occupy the 
* Natural Hist. of Man, pp. 140-256. 
+ Natural Hist. of Man, Appendix, pp. 567, 568. 
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summits of the hills; lastly, a great number of petty, barbarous 
tribes, between the Indian and Indo-Chinese Peninsulas; as the 
Ahams, Garros, Cachars, Cossyahs, Manipurs, Miris, Abors, Kangtis, 
and Nagis, or Kukis. 

The distribution of this population is worthy of remark. In the 
Northern Slope the proportion of inhabitants to the area is in the 
ratio of 1 to a square mile; in the Central 'able-land and Eastern 
Slope, it is 10; in the Western Slope, it ranges from 6 to 63, the 
minimum occurring in Beloochistan, and the maximum in the plains 
of Armenia; in the Southern Slope it varies from 3, occurring in 
the Malay States, to 370 in China Proper, while in the Danish 
colony in Hindostan, it rises to 416.* 

The religions of Asia are, Brahmanism, (in Hindostan,) Budhism, 
(in Farther India, China Proper, Central Table-land, Eastern Slope, 
and eastern part of the Northern Slope,) Confucianism and Ra- 
tionalism, (China Proper,) Sinto, (Japan,) Shamanism, (Siberia, ) 
Fetichists, the Sikhs, Parsees, &c., Jewish and corrupt forms 
of Christianity. The Brahmins number 100,000,000; Budhists, 
260,000,000; Mohammedans, 155,825,000; Confucians and Ra- 
tionalists, 67,000,000 ; sect of Sinto, 25,000,000; Fetichists, 50,000 ; 
Shamans, 50,000,000; Sikhs, Parsees, &c., 5,000,000; Jews, 800,000; 
Christian sects, 2,005,000.+ 

For our present purposes, the languages of Asia may be arranged 
in four great families: 1. The Indo-European, sometimes termed 
Indo-Germanic, frequently Japetic, and by late writers, Arian, or 
Iranian ; comprising the languages of Hindostan, Persian Empire, 
Turkestan, and the Caucasian Provinces. 2. Syro-Arabian, often 
termed the Semitic; embracing the languages of Arabia, Syria, 
Asia-Minor, and of the aborigines of Palestine. 8. Languages of the 
Central Table-land, Eastern and Northern Slopes, called Turanian, 
and by Dr. Prichard, Ugro-Tartarian. 4. The Monosyllabic and 
uninflected languages, as the Chinese and Indo-Chinese.j The 
precise number of languages and dialects spoken in Asia, it is at 
present impossible to determine. What we have written, however, 
in reference to the population of Asia, suggests that it must be 
almost infinite. In Hindostan, it is stated there are thirty distinct 
languages.§ In Farther India, a great number of languages and 
dialects prevail; the same remark applies to the nations of the Cen- 
tral Table-land, Eastern and Northern Slopes; while in Western 
Asia, we find many dialects of the Arabic, Persian, Syrian, and 


* Book of the World, vol. ii, p. 417. { Book of the World, vol. ii, p. 697. 
{ Edinburgh Review, No. 178, art. Ethnology : republished in the Eclectic Maga- 
zine, New-York, vol. xvi, p. 55. § M’Culloch’s Geog. Dict., art. Hindostan. 
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Caucasian languages. In China there are three great dialects, from 
which branch off innumerable varieties of pronunciation.* 

We come now to notice the present openings and encouragements, 
difficulties and wants of Asia, as a mission field. 

The assertion would to many seem like mockery, were we to 
declare that the whole of Asia is now open to the Church. And 
yet how nearly would such a statement be sustained by facts. We 
are assured, that were the Church now filled with the spirit of the 
early Christians, the statement would be true in its fullest extent. 
But let us examine the point. Starting from the Bosphorus, Asiatic 
Turkey, Persia, Hindostan, Ceylon, and other islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, Farther India, Loo-Choo, and the consular ports of 
China, have already been occupied by the Church. Arabia, if we 
except Aden, is without a mission-station; but the only difficulties, 
so far as the country is concerned, are its deserts and the roving 
character of its tribes. We know of nothing else, either in its 
people or governments, to intimidate the Church in her efforts for 
its evangelization. Within the Central 'able-land and Eastern 
Slope, no mission has been established ; and yet we are not aware 
of any really formidable difficulty in the way of so desirable a move- 
ment. In Siberia, promising missions were commenced some years 
since; but the last one was given up in 1840: the reasons assigned 
being, the opposition of the Russo-Greek Church and the unsettled 
habits of the people.t We feel satisfied, however, that vigorous 
efforts to send the gospel to this the greatest plain in the world, 
would be eminently successful. Japan is the only country present- 
ing really formidable difficulties to the Church; and even there light 
is dawning. The Loo-Choo Islands are intimately connected with 
Japan, and there a missionary has been labouring for several years. 
We understand, too, that the “ Naval Missionary Society” is about 
to reinforce the mission in Loo-Choo. China exerts a powerful 
influence over the people and government of that insular empire; 
and at Hong Kong and the consular ports, large missions are in 
active operation. Large fleets of American and English whaling- 
vessels are constantly floating in her seas, and looking in upon her 
shores. At this time the United States East India squadron is 
about sailing from China to Japan, in the hope of forming with its 
government a treaty of friendship and commerce. 

The population of those countries to which the Church now has 
access, is more than 550,000,000;} while that of the countries in 
which there are no missions, is only a little over 65,000,000. Again, 

© Middle Kingdom, vol. i, p. 88. t Miss. Guide-Book, pp. 98-104. 

{ See Book of the World, vol. ii, p. 417. 
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the positions now occupied by the Church, are the salient points of 
the continent. From Western Asia the gospel will pass easily ; 
southward, to Arabia ; east, to Afghanistan and Beloochistan ; north, 
to Turkestan; and onward to the western Steppes of Siberia. The 
stations in Hindostan command that vast peninsula; so with the 
stations in Farther India; while, from China, the way is direct and 
open to the Mongol tribes of the Table-land, the Tungusians of the 
Eastern Slope, and northward to the southern and eastern portions 
of the great northern Plain. 

We observe further, that in some of these countries the profession 
of Christianity exposes the native convert to no legalized perse- 
cution; in others it is shielded by the laws of the land; while in 
none are the converts subjected to trials greater than those endured 
by the primitive Christians. The work of conversion is going for- 
ward most cheeringly. In Asiatic Turkey, Persia, Hindostan, Cey- 
lon, Burmah, Siam, and China, native Christian congregations have 
been gathered; and churches for the worship of God, rise where 
once stood the gorgeous temples of heathenism. 

From these facts we feel prepared to say, first, that the Church 
has no warrant or justification in withholding from the work of evan- 
gelizing Asia, the least moiety of her resources on the ground that 
the country is not open; and, secondly, that for the full and efficient 
operation of all the resources of the Church, Asia is open. 

The existence of ancient, though corrupt forms of Christianity, 
in many parts of Asia, is a promising indication in reference to 
our subject. The Maronites occupy the steeps of Lebanon; the 
Jacobites reside in Syria, and near the Tigris; the Armenians, in 
Turkey and Persia; the Nestorians are scattered over Armenia, 
Mesopotamia, parts of Persia and India; the Greek Church extends 
through the districts of Aleppo, Damascus, and Jerusalem ; while 
the Russo-Greek Church is established throughout the towns and 
military posts of Siberia.* Were the Spirit now poured upon these 
Churches, what a light would rise on Asia! This blessed work has, 
indeed, commenced. Among the Armenians and Nestorians, in 
connexion with the missions of the American Board, a glorious 
awakening is going forward. The work will, doubtless, advance 
until all these sects, scattered as they are from Jerusalem to Ok- 
hotsk, shall awake to a new spiritual life. 

The profound peace now reigning throughout the eastern conti- 
nent, is highly favourable to the spread of Christianity. The fierce 
nomadic tribes of the Central Table-land, no longer pour from their 
mountain-fastnesses to scourge the nations. The Mongols, “whose 

“ Miss. Guide-Book, pp. 71-78. 
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rapid conquests,” says Gibbon, “may be compared with the prim- 
itive convulsions of nature which have agitated and altered the sur- 
face of the globe,” now quietly pitch their tents near the sources of 
the Amour, the Hoang-Ho, and the Indus, or beneath the shadows 
of the Altai and the Thean-Shang. The Manchus rest in their up- 
land home, or on the rich plains of China, from the peril and glory 
of conquest. No Nadir Shah, or Hyder-Ali, leads on his fiery hosts 
to the shock of battle and the sack of cities. All is quiet. Man, 
weary of conflicts, seems waiting for the response of an Oracle, 
higher, purer, more authoritative, than those of earth.” 

Those conversant with Asia have not failed to recognise, in the 
effete character of its superstitions, an auspicious omen for the gospel. 
We are far from believing that heathenism has lost all its power 
over the mind of Asia. Magnificent temples, glittering pagodas, 
and pompous ceremonies, mark its sway. ‘The systems, however, 
have grown old. Brahmanism still rules in Hindostan; but the 
vigour of its manhood is now yielding to the decrepitude of age. 
Budhism, with its “vain repetitions” and senseless mummeries, 
still exerts a wide influence; but progress has ceased, and its ener- 
gies are expended in maintaining its present position. Confucianism 
does not even profess to meet the great moral wants of man. There 
are in it dignified formalism and heartless scepticism, but no salva- 
tion from sin. Even the precepts of the Koran have ceased to goad 
on to wild battling the hearts of the faithful. We note, too, the 
absence of any rising religious sect, the novelty of whose doctrines 
might engross public attention, and the reckless zeal of whose vota- 
ries might fill the continent with the tramp of hostile legions and 
the clash of arms. ‘There exist everywhere in Asia the choicest 
materials for the wily priest, or daring chieftain. That upon such 
a field no impostor is permitted to enter, while toward its thronging 
hosts the hearts of Christians now strongly turn, seems to indicate 
that its long night of heathenism is about to yield to the light of the 
gospel. 

The recent improvements in ocean navigation and the surprising 
growth of commerce, tending, as they do, to unite and socialize the 
nations of the earth, furnish a strong incentive to the Church. 
Powerful steamers have brought the farthest coast of Asia within a 
few weeks of Europe and America. The same line connects the 
whole southern sea-board of Asia, from Suez to Shanghai. A branch 
unites Bombay and Australia: and from present indications we infer 
that, in a very few years, United States steamers will bring Asia 
and the Pacific coast of North America within a few days of each 
other. The intercourse, commercial and otherwise, between Chris- 
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tendom and Asia, is annually increasing. Merchants of every civil- 
ized nation receive their richest argosies from these seas. The 
statistics of trade show with what spirit and success the enterprise 
of western nations is directed to the east; and the boundless re- 
sources of the Orient indicate that to this enterprise no limits can, 
at present, be prescribed. Christian science receives, through 
travellers and others, large and valuable contributions from 
Asia. Its animal, mineral, and vegetable kingdoms, attract the 
attention of the world; and the ancient ruins, recently discovered on 
its plains, are elucidating Bible history. The Dutch and Spanish 
possess valuable islands near its southern coast. European colonies 
stud its border from Aden to Hong Kong. Within the limits of 
Hindostan, the Danes, Portuguese, and French have colonial pos- 
sessions; while the empire of British India covers an area of 
more than 1,000,000 square miles, and contains a population of 
120,000,000.* 

The events of the last half-century, are full of encourage- 
ment. ‘The Church has made rapid advances in spirituality; 
the missionary spirit has largely revived, and the success with 
which missionary operations have been crowned, is most grati- 
fying. The frequent and stunning blows which the Papal power 
has received, indicate that the fall of Antichrist is at hand. The 
political aspect of the world at the present time, is deeply interest- 
ing. The Ottoman power, so terrible in story, is now moulded 
and directed by the sentiments of Christian nations ; and the domin- 
ions of the Porte, forming as they do the connecting bond between 
Christendom and pagan countries, owe, in a great measure, their 
continued existence to European diplomacy.t On the posses- 
sions of Protestant England the sun never sets, and her language 
now girdles the globe. ‘he Pacific coast of North America, 
almost within hail of Asia, is gathering on its soil people out 
of every nation under heaven. Observe, too, the present social 
condition of Europe. What mean those frequent and violent up- 
heavings of society in those old kingdoms? ‘The signs of the times 
indicate, we think, the approach of some great event. ‘To many 
Christians they proclaim that “the heathen and the uttermost parts 
of the earth,” as promised in the covenant of redemption, are soon 
to be given to the Son for his inheritance and possession. 

We need scarcely remind the Church that she must grapple 
with difficulties in her efforts for the evangelization of Asia. The 
first we shall notice, is suggested by what we have already written 

© Book of the World, vol. ii, p. 417. 
7 Dr. Durbin’s Observations in the East, vol. i, p. 343. 
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in reference to its territory and population. To occupy so vast a 
field, to preach the gospel to such multitudes, is a work requiring 
the largest resources. In comparison with it, how sink the proudest 
achievements of earth! With those who regard only the human 
instrumentality employed, the magnitude of the result contemplated 
may stamp the present missionary efforts of the Church with enthu- 
siasm, or something worse. We have no wish to conceal, in the 
slightest degree, the greatness of the enterprise. Let it go out before 
the world ; let it possess the mind of every Christian that the Church 
is now attempting the spiritual conquest of all Asia. Were the 
Church fully to apprehend her grand commission, and Christians 
brought to feel a personal responsibility in regard to it, the battle 
would be half-fought. We cannot doubt either the duty of the 
Church, in reference to Asia, or her ability to perform it. It is not 
the magnitude of the work, but the indifference of Christians, that 
constitutes the difficulty. Acting under her great Head, and armed 
with the might of the Spirit, the Church is not only invincible, but 
irresistible in the accomplishment of her sublime destiny. Assured 
of final triumph, and that every true effort goes to produce and 
make up the grand result, why should the magnitude of the enter- 
prise intimidate Christians? The spirit is craven that shrinks from 
toil where duty leads the way ; and the humility is false that would 
lower the aim, or weaken the faith of the Church in this stern con- 
flict. We would have the grandeur of this enterprise fill every 
heart... Discuss it in every social circle; teach it in every Sunday- 
school; proclaim it from every pulpit; blazon it on every banner, 
till “the conquest of all Asia” becomes, to the gathering tribes of 
our Israel, at once the watchword and the talisman of victory. 

The great number of languages and dialects spoken in Asia, pre- 
sents another difficulty. Here, too, we wish the whole truth to be 
known. We would it were shouted from the heavens, that the va- 
rieties of human speech found in Asia baffle and defy the present 
classifications of science; but then, we would have another voice 
declare the number of sin-ruined, redeemed, immortal beings, by 
whom these languages and dialects are spoken. Let the two state- 
ments go together, and we have no fear as to the result. ‘The one 
may amuse the sceptic, or sooth the conscience of the faithless 
Christian; but the other will enlist the active sympathies of the 
Church, as it has moved the compassion of God. But let us ex- 
amine the point. Each variety of speech found in Asia, is the ver- 
nacular of thousands of our race. It is the medium for transmitting 
thought and feeling to distinct tribes or nations. The smallest of 
these clans would afford an ample field for the life-labours of scores 
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of missionaries. Thus, then, while there may be in Asia an almost 
infinite variety of languages and dialects, yet in the department to 
which each missionary goes, there is only one. We are aware that 
in the same locality, as in large cities, different, dialects, and even 
languages, may exist; but we mean to say, that the ability to use 
any one of these forms of speech, will introduce scores of mission- 
aries to an amount of population sufficient to engross their whole 
time and energies. It matters not, then, so far as the work of the 
Church is concerned, whether there are in Asia one or a thousand 
varieties of speech. 

And then the gospel is self-propagating. It is the “grain of 
mustard-seed,” which, when sown, becomes “the greatest of all 
herbs ;” the “leaven,” which, when “ hid in three measures of meal,” 
leavened the whole. The message of the missionary in Asia will 
be like the voice of the traveller among the heights of the Him- 
maleh, starting a thousand echoes ; or like the banyan of its plains, 
from whose parent boughs there strike down innumerable tendrils 
which grow up into fresh trunks, from whose branches other tendrils 
will spring. The history of missions confirms the legitimate ex- 
pectations of the Church on this subject. Wherever the gospel has 
been perseveringly preached, there have been raised up native 
helpers, through whom the word of life has come to multitudes be- 
yond the direct influence of the missionary. 

Still another difficulty exists. As the Church looks over Asia, 
she finds it wholly in the possession of the enemy. The crescent 
of the false prophet gleams from the Golden Horn to the Indus; 
from the Strait of Babelmandel, to the cold waters of the Baltic. 
The praises of Brahma are hymned throughout Hindostan. The 
tenets of Budhism are enshrined throughout Farther India, the 
Central Table-land, and Eastern Slope; while with Confucianism 
and Rationalism, they share the mind of China. In the Northern 
Plain, the number and intense mixture of religions present a very 
Babel of confusion. Each of these forms of heathenism commends 
itself to the depraved heart by flattering its pride or gratifying its 
passions. The fierce Arab, the dreamy ‘Turk, the treacherous Per- 
sian, and the wild Afghan, alike sanctify their crimes by the teach- 
ings of the Koran. The Hindoo finds both the apology and example 
for his vices in the mythology of his race; while to the proud Chi- 
nese, what so grateful as the stoical apothegms of Confucius, or the 
rationalistic paradoxes of Leau-T'sz? Heathenism is strongly 
intrenched throughout Asia. Its origin dates far back in the mar- 
vellous past. The legends of its gods form the first history of these 
nations. Its teachings are lisped by the infant, studied by the 
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aspiring youth, sung in the fiery rhapsodies of the poet, embodied 
in the loftiest conceptions of the philosopher, and imaged forth in 
the gorgeous trappings of state-pageantry. But for even this foe, 
there is a conqueror. The vaunting heathenism of Asia shall quail 
and perish before that gospel in whose presence have crumbled the 
temples of Greece and Rome, the Druidical altars of Britain, and 
the savage idols of the South Seas. 

The climate of Asia presents no difficulty sufficient to intimidate 
the Church. Meteorological statistics establish its general salubrity. 
Some have supposed that the roving habits of many of the Asiatic 
tribes form an impassable barrier to their evangelization. That it 
is a difficulty, we admit; but that it is insurmountable, we wholly 
deny. Well-directed, persevering efforts will reach and influence 
the Bedouin of Arabia, or the Mongol of the high table-land. And 
then, when will the climate change? or when, under heathen in- 
fluences, will these tribes cease to wander? Never! Their charac- 
ter, in this respect, is as fixed as the foundations of their mountain 
ranges, and the climate as changeless as the heavens that beam down 
on their plains. Government jealousy and restrictions, in certain 
parts of Asia, seem to stand in the way of the Church. We have 
already noticed this subject in the course of this article, and have 
stated the general result. It is a “vain thing” that “the kings of 
the earth set themselves, and the rulers take counsel together, against 
the Lord and against his Anointed... . He that sitteth in the heav- 
ens shall laugh; the Lord shall have them in derision.” 

It is difficult to apprehend the moral condition, and appreciate 
the wants of the Asiatic nations. ‘lhe glowing narratives of early 
travellers, the speculations of modern infidels, and the oriental 
imagery interwoven with the strains of our best poets, have, in a 
degree, preoccupied and intoxicated the public mind. Oriental 
literature has been with many writers the object of the most ful- 
some admiration. Its philosophy and poetry have been lauded in 
the most rapturous terms; and its systems of chronology have been 
thought at once to contradict and overthrow the teachings of the 
Bible. The time for such rhapsodizing is passing away. ‘The re- 
cent researches of oriental scholars are correcting existing errors 
on the subject. The marvellous character and vaunting pretensions 
of eastern literature vanish like the mirage of the desert, leaving to 
the weary student only barren sands and scorching heat. “The 
Chinese literature,” says Abel-Remusat, “is, incontestably, the first 
in Asia, in respect of the number, the importance, and the authen- 
ticity of its monuments.”* And yet authentic Chinese history dates 


© Book of the World, vol. ii, p. 538. 
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back no farther than about B. C. 1000.* Sir John Davis remarks, 
that “ the Chinese set no value on abstract science, apart from some 
obvious and immediate end of utility ;” and he justly compares the 
actual state of the sciences among them with their condition in 
Europe previous to the adoption of the inductive mode of investi- 
gation. “ Perhaps,” says Dr. Williams, “the rapid advances made 
by Europeans, during the last two centuries, in the investigation of 
nature in all her departments and powers, have made us somewhat 
impatient of such a parade of nonsense as Chinese books exhibit.” 
ahaa “Tn addition to the general inferiority of Chinese mind to 
European, in genius and imagination, it has moreover been hamp- 
ered by a language the most tedious and meagre of all tongues, 
and wearied with a literature abounding in tiresome repetitions and 
unsatisfactory theories. Under these conditions, science, either 
mathematical, physical, or natural, has made few advances, and is 
now making none.”{ The Indian and Chinese systems of chro- 
nology, which far antedate the systems based on the Pentateuch, 
are now exploded; henceforth to be classed with the fabulous 
records of the Aztecs, or the grandiloquent antiquarian legends of 
the kings of Timbuctoo.§ 

The social condition, too, of these nations has been strangely mis- 
understood. Many who sympathize not with Christianity, have 
drawn enchanting pictures of their primitive simplicity and inno- 
cence; while thousands of Christians, though discrediting such 
statements, have suffered themselves to be lulled into most culpable 
apathy in reference to them. For full information on this point, 
we must refer our readers to the works already named in this arti- 
cle, and to others of a similar character; we can only notice a few 
features of the dark picture. As to physical comforts, the wealthy 
few enjoy a barbaric profusion, while the great masses struggle with 
poverty and suffering in their most terrible forms. Those born to 
titles and honours, have the advantages of a rude, unsatisfactory 
education, while the people are consigned to hopeless ignorance. 
The family institution, as it exists and blesses society in Christian 
lands, is here unknown. Woman is incarcerated in the harem, 
doomed to a seclusion scarcely less cruel in her domestic relations ; 
or, despite her gentler nature, driven forth to the streets and fields, 
‘“hewers of wood and drawers of water”—the burden-bearers of na- 
tions. Crimes and vices, which in Christian society skulk in dark- 


® Davis’s History of China, (Harper’s edition,) vol. i, p. 164. 

t History of China, vol. ii, p. 252. t Middle Kingdom, vol. ii, p. 145. 

§ Book of the World, vol. ii, p. 492. Hist. British India, vol. ii, pp. 208-212. 
Middle Kingdom, vol. ii, pp. 193-210, 
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ness and secrecy, here stalk abroad, with gaudy blandishments, at 
noonday. Among the religious duties of the Hindoo, are begging, 
pugrimages, penance and self-torture, suicide, the suttee, and infant- 
icide.* Whata catalogue! And this, too, in India! “The worship 
and services paid to the Hindoo deities,” says a late writer, “are, 
generally speaking, irrational, unmeaning, and often immoral. They 
include no provision for instructing the people in the duties of life, 
or even in what is supposed to be divine truth.”’} 

For the evils existing in society, heathenism furnishes no remedy. 
Its borrowed truth is paralyzed by the corruption in which it lies 
imbedded. The experiment has been tried for centuries, and has 
wholly failed. Such must ever be the result. Heathenism knows 
not the truth, shuns it, hates it, is in itself profoundly false—a 
stupendous lie. But heathenism has not simply failed to cure 
existing evils; it has ruined souls, for multitude like the stars of 
heaven. For thousands of years, the successive generations of Asia 
have trusted in it for eternal life; and it has given them eternal 
death. ‘Theorize as we may, there still remains the overwhelming 
truth, that these countless hosts are passing from the gloom and 
despair of heathenism to the deeper gloom and fiercer despair of 
hell. 

From the recent reports of the various societies sustaining mis- 
sions in Asia, we ascertain that the number of Protestant mission- 
aries labouring within its limits, is about six hundred. Distributing 
these among the entire population, we have one missionary to a 
population of one million ninety-four thousand four hundred and 
five. Omitting the Japanese empire, and all of China Proper, ex- 
cept the consular ports, we have one missionary to a population of 
four hundred and forty-six thousand and seventy-two. Tinally, 
counting the population of only those countries in which the Church 
now has missions, we have one missionary to a population of three 
hundred and thirty-eight thousand eight hundred and thirty-eight. 
In Arabia, with a population of ten millions, there is only one mis- 
siouary, (at Aden.) From the Sea of Aral, across the table-lands 
of Asia to Japan, a sweep of more than three thousand miles, with 
a population, including Japan, of about eighty millions, not a Prot- 
estant missionary can be found. In the Northern Plain, comprising 
a population of nearly four millions, there is no Protestant mission- 
ary. So with Afghanistan and Beloochistan ; while in China Proper, 
with a population (exclusive of the consular ports) of more than 
three hundred and fifty millions, there has never been a Protestant 
mission established. 

’ Hist. Brit. India, vol. ii, pp. 228-233. + Hist. Brit. India, vol. ii, p. 228. 
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No part of Asia has presented such favourable openings to the 
Church, or has received so many missionaries, as India; and yet 
observe what a dearth of labourers even there. From Madras, south- 
ward, along the sea-board, for one hundred and fifty miles, there is 
only one missionary. At Combaconum, “a city of pagodas,” there 
are only two missionaries. In the great city of ‘Tanjore, there is only 
one missionary. At Seringham, where there is the largest heathen 
temple in the world, there is no missionary. At Manargoody, “ where 
there are one hundred and fifty thousand idolaters, and where the 
heathen population appear to spread out endlessly,” there is one mis- 
sionary. “In the Presidency of Bengal I entered one province, with a 
million of inhabitants, and asked, Who is the missionary here? There 
was none at all. In another, with two millions of people, I asked, 
Who is the missionary here? None at all. I went to another, and 
another, and another, containing equal numbers of people, and found 
no missionary at all. In the Province of Oude, containing three 
millions of inhabitants, there is no missionary. In the fertile 
Province of Rohulcund, wheré there is a population of four millions, 
I asked, Who is the missionary here? Never was there a mission- 
ary at all. And yet India is well-nigh evangelized! The thing 
to me is most shocking and monstrous.”’* 

We have now noticed the points proposed in the present article. 
With such a field before her, is it a time for the Church to indulge 
in enervating sloth and pampering luxury ; or to amuse herself with 
feats of intellectual gladiatorship? If God’s word is not a lie, if 
the present signs of the times are not the illusions of the magician, 
if the piercing wail of more than one-half of the human race lying 
in the darkness and wretchedness of heathenism, has not lost its 
power to move the heart, then has the time come when, in reference 
to the evangelization of Asia, the Church is called upon-for actton— 
instant, comprehensive, persevering action. No one pretends to 
think that the Church is doing her whole duty in regard to the 
heathen world. The Churches conneeted with the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, contribute annually seventy- 
four cents per member for the missionary cause; the Methodist 
Episcopal Church contributes annually for the same object, about 
sixteen cents per member. Are Christians really in earnest, when 
they profess to aim at the spiritual conquest of the world? The 
plea of inability on the part of the Church cannot be sustained 
Witness her costly altars and magnificent structures for the worship 
of God, the splendid mansions and gorgeous equipages of the fol- 

° Dr. Duff’s speech at the Anniversary of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, Ex- 
eter Hall, London, 1851. 
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lowers of the despised Nazarene! Inability! Rise! ye spirits 
whom voluptuousness, baptized with Christian names, has hurried 
to untimely graves. Appear! ye souls, whom the gilded vices of 
Christian society have consigned to the bitter pains of eternal death ! 
It will not do for the Church to plead poverty in justification of her 
fearful dereliction on this subject. At this moment there is suf- 
ficient superfluous wealth in the American Churches alone to place 
a copy of the Bible in the hand of every human being in Asia; to 
plant and sustain a missionary in every hamlet, and scores of them 
in every city of the continent. It is high: time for the Church to 
gird herself for the accomplishment of her grand commission. We 
cannot more appropriately close this paper, than with the language 
of a living author, from whose eloquent pen may we hope to receive 
further contributions to the cause of missions? Referring to the 
calling of the’ Methodist Episcopal Church in reference to the 
heathen world, he proceeds: ‘“‘ Our zeal should look forward to the 
time when the Methodist itinerant shall traverse the wilds of Africa 
and the deserts of Tartary ; and shout for joy along the Andes and 
the Himmaleh. But this is enthusiasm—yes, it is; yet it does not 
transcend the power or the promise of God. It is the enthusiasm 
that inflamed the prophets, and bled on the cross; and it must yet 
thrill through the Church before it will put on its full energy. 
Heretofore it has moved by occasional impulses. Ever and anon 
a glory as of the latter day has dawned upon it, but been followed 
by darkness ; but now good men are looking at the signs of the 
moral heavens with new eagerness and hope. In all lands great 
and effectual doors are opening. New means of spiritual warfare 
are constantly arising. A special providence seems to control the 
course of civil events. ... The idea is becoming general in the 
Church, that the morning of the latter day is approaching—that the 
final battle is at hand. In these circumstances, how stands Metho- 
dism—one of the largest corps of the evangelical host ; disciplined 
and hardy by a century of conflicts, possessing energies unequalled 
by any other sect, and lacking only a more definite conception of 
its true capability to enable it to send trembling among the powers 
of darkness?”* We commend this momentous question to the 
prayerful consideration of every Methodist. 


© Church Polity, (by Rev. Abel Stevens, A. M.,) p. 205. 
Fourts Series, Vout. V.—4 
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Art. IV._THE NEW FRAGMENTS OF HYPERIDES. 
(MODIFIED FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHAFER.) 


YHEPIAHS KATA AHMOXOENOYS. The Oration of Hyperides against 
Demosthenes, respecting the treasure of Harpalus. The Fragments of the 
Greek Text, now first edited from the Facsimile of the MS. discovered at 
Egyptian Thebes in 1847 ; together with other Fragments of the same Oration 
cited in ancient writers. With a preliminary dissertation and notes, and a 
Facsimile of a portion of the MS. By CxHurcum Basineron, M. A., Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. J. W. Parker. London. 1850. 


Or the more celebrated orators of Athenian antiquity, none have 
experienced so adverse a destiny as Hyperides. Whilst orations 
by all the others, who are designated in the famous Alexandrian 
Canon as T'nz TEN, have been preserved to the present era,—even 
those of Lycurgus, which in the ninth century Photius endeavoured 
vainly to procure,—every expectation of recovering a manuscript 
of Hyperides has hitherto proved idle. By a similar mischance 
in the dissertations of Dionysius of Halicarnassus upon the ancient 
rhetors, it is exactly that part, where he would have treated of 
Hyperides, which has not been transmitted to our hands. Such a 
loss was felt to be the more unfortunate, from the fact that Hyperides 
was ranked in art second only to Demosthenes, and next to him 
was esteemed the most influential leader of the anti-Macedonian 
party in Athens. Highly gratifying, therefore, was the announce- 
ment, that Mr. A. C. Harris, of Alexandria, had obtained possession 
in Egypt of a papyrus (unfortunately broken) which apparently con- 
tained a speech of this great orator against Demosthenes. ‘The first 
intelligence of the discovery of the MS. was communicated to the 
Royal Society of Literature in London, (January 13, 1848,) and has 
since been published in their Transactions, (Vol. III.) “When 
inquiring at Thebes last winter for Tahidic fragments,” says Mr. 
Harris, “some broken Greek papyri were shown to me for sale, 
and I purchased them. One of them is remarkable, and will prove 
to be of great interest to the lovers of classical literature.” In the 
course of the same year Mr. Harris published a facsimile of the 
fragments in eleven lithograph plates under the title, “ Fragments of 
an Oration against Demosthenes respecting the money of Harpalus.” 
In his Preface, dated London, Aug. 1, 1848, the editor writes as 
follows: “The following Fragments of a papyrus were bought by 
me from a dealer in antiquities at Thebes of Upper Egypt in the 
spring of 1847. They seem to form part of the Oration delivered 
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by Hyperides in accusation of Demosthenes respecting the treasure 
of Harpalus....... In a visit to Thebes during the spring of the 
present year, I used my best endeavours to ascertain the spot from 
which these MSS. were taken by the Arab excavators, but without 
success. The Oration is written upon papyrus of a better sort.” 
At the first information of the discovery in the Minutes of the pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society of Literature for 1847-8, a conjecture 
is expressed that the roll of papyrus was found in the tombs, and 
had been buried there with amummy. “This MS. is unique among 
the contents of the tombs of Thebes. At first sight it would seem 
that, so far from expecting to find remains of classical literature in 
such a place, we ought to be astonished that some inexplicable 
accident should have enabled us to make this addition to our store; 
but when we reflect on the numbers of rhetoricians, philosophers, 
and literary men, who used to flock from Greece as well as from Rome 
to the banks of the Nile, and notice a practice that prevailed in that 
country of burying writings with the dead, our wonder ceases, 
and we begin to entertain legitimate hopes, that the discovery of this 
Oration may be followed by that of portions, at least, of many of 
the lost works of antiquity.” This expectation has been subsequently 
realized by some further discoveries of Mr. Harris, who has recovered 
from the tombs several books of the Iliad, and a grammatical writing 
of the Alexandrian 'l'ryphon.* The original Hyperidean MS., as 


* In the London Literary Gazette, No. 1794, June 7, 1851, we find a notice, 
among other rare objects of antiquity lately exhibited at a conversazione of the 
Royal Society held at Lord Londesborough’s, of a large and beautiful Greek 
manuscript. Mr. Arden, its owner, when travelling in Upper Egypt, some four 
or five years ago, bought a papyrus-roll of an Arab near the ruins of Thebes, 
and described as having been found in an ancient tomb of that city. This roll 
has been recently unfolded with care, pasted upon paper, framed and glazed. 
It is nearly four yards in length, divided into pages or columns containing twenty- 
eight lines, the length of which exceeds six inches, and the breadth two inches. 
The whole is written in a large and clear hand with singular accuracy, since 
few corrections or interpolations are perceptible. Although it is difficult to 
assign a precise date to the MS., there still seems every reason to believe that 
it is as old as the beginning of the Christian era, or indeed, which is by no means 
improbable, that it was written a century or two B. C. The delicacy of the 
texture of the papyrus affords a strong presumption in favour of the last-named 
period; for it is well known to Egyptologists, that coarseness and inferiority 
in this particular are indications of a considerably later time. The first portion 
of the MS. is much broken, and presents many gaps and mutilations. The close 
is entitled, An Apology or Defence of Lykophron. The second portion is much 
larger and more perfect, showing only here and there an hiatus, which will 
probably be easily restored. At its termination, we are informed that it is a 
Defence of the Accusation of Euxenippos against Polyeuktos. The author of these 
orations will, in all likelihood, prove to be the great Athenian orator, Hyperides, 
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Mr. Babington informs us, (p. xvi,) is now in London, having been 
committed to.the care of Messrs. Ranking, the eminent bankers in 
St. Helen’s Court, Bishopsgate-street. No fresh inspection of its 
contents could, however, be obtained, since it was found, upon making 
application, that Mr. Harris had taken the key of the box, in which 
it is preserved, to Alexandria. Nevertheless the facsimile, which 
has not yet, as it seems, found its way to the booksellers, is so care- 
fully and beautifully executed that any important advantage from a 
re-examination of the papyrus can scarcely be anticipated. 

The treatment of these relics, thus literally rescued from the tomb, 
and forming no inconsiderable portion of the principal accusation 
upon which the greatest of orators was convicted of bribery, and 
banished from his country, has been undertaken by three scholars, 
independently of each other. Bockh first published a memoir 
upon them in the Halle Litterarische Zeitung, October, 1848, Nr. 
223-227, which has been brought out in a separate pamphlet, now 
before us, under the title of “ Newly-discovered Fragments from 
the Orations of Hyperides:” Halle, 1848, (pp. 48.) About the 
same time M. Hermann Sauppe, without having seen a syllable of 
Bockh’s dissertation, had nearly completed the deciphering and 
restoration of the Fragments. The results of his investigations 
were given to the world in Schneidewin’s Philologus, 3. Jahrg., 1848, 
Heft 4, S. 610-658. The same scholar published in April, 1849, 
a second recension in the Epilogus to his Oratores Attici, P. I, 
pp. 347-353, in which he makes, of course, befitting reference to the 
treatise of his predecessor. Lastly, Mr. Babington has addressed 
himself to the same task in the work now under examination, with- 
out any knowledge of the labours of his German competitors. In 
his preliminary dissertation (p. xxiv, Note,) he remarks that he did 
not receive intelligence that Bockh had written upon the Fragments 


whose works have been long lost to the world. Indeed, this appears to be almost 
certain, inasmuch as some of the Greek lexicographers mention a speech of 
Hyperides for Lykophron, and another by the same orator “against Polyeuktos 
concerning the accusation.””’ But who Lykophron was, and what was the nature 
of the defence for him, remain to be more amply detailed. The subject of the 
second oration appears, however, to be known,—for Polyeuktos was accused with 
Demosthenes of receiving a bribe from Harpalus. Moreover, the Hyperidean 
MS., discovered at Thebes by Mr. Harris, is so exceedingly similar, both in the 
quality of the papyrus and the character of the handwriting, that it is not 
improbable they may have been copied by the same Greek scribe, and may 
originally have formed one entire MS. roll of the Orations of Hyperides. 
Let us have a facsimile. The fragments preserved in ancient lexicographers 
and grammarians from the Oration of Hyperides tip Avkédpovog (mpic¢ 
Avxodpyov,) as also those from the Oration xpdc TloAtevarov (rov Kudavridny,) 
have been collected by Sauppe in his Oratores Attici, pp. 295, 299. 
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in the Halle Litt. Ztg., until the whole of his book was in the hands of 
the printer, and almost every sheet struck off, and that he was even 
then altogether uninformed as to the nature of the paper or the views 
of Béckh, from not having access to a copy of the Journal above- 
named. This last statement is surprising, inasmuch as Mr. Babington’s 
edition did not make its appearance before the public until the spring 
of 1850, the Preface being dated December 20, 1849. Nevertheless 
a mere glance into his book is sufficient to show that in its prepara- 
tion he was quite unacquainted with the treatise of his predecessor. 

To estimate correctly the value of these different attempts to 
arrange and restore the Fragments in question, it is first of all 
necessary to take the MS. into examination. Mr. Babington has 
presented us with two lithograph engravings, copied from Mr. Harris’s 
Facsimile, the first of the alphabet and other noticeable peculiarities 
in chirography, etc., the second of a larger Fragment (xvi, see pp. 4,7.) 
The manuscript, which in its original form was one roll of papyrus, 
is written in columns, each containing on a fluctuating average 
from 27 to 29 lines. One page or column (the first of Fragm. iv) 
has 30 lines, whilst those in the immediately adjacent Fragment 
have only 28 still remaining, although it is evident that another 
line was written when the MS. was perfect. The number of letters 
in a line are generally fifteen or sixteen, but here again we observe 
considerable variation. Thus, for example, in Fragm. iv», xiv¢, i°, 
there are but thirteen letters, whilst, on the other hand, in xv* we 
find nineteen, and in ii eighteen, the last letters of the line in such 
cases being written in smaller characters. Words are frequently 
broken off, but never, as Béckh alone has remarked, except at 
the end of a syllable. The break is sometimes indicated by a mark, 
not unlike the algebraic symbol >, which is placed indifferently at 
the end of a word, e. g. éravopdGv > and xpivag >, or in the middle, 
e. g. vé>~wv. Consonants that are pronounced with the following 
syllable, are always drawn over to the latter, more especially in com- 
pound words, e. g. Fr. xvi, 25 d-voro9qodueva, 27 d-meKpivaro, 
it, 12 é-[Sa]rarndijva, xxi, 2 [yndijouara; a solitary exception 
occurring in iv’, 4 7podedavero-uévoc. The same thing happens 
as a general rule in the elision of vowels: Fr. xix, xxii, 11 
aA-2’ dvriva, xiv, 23 6-¢’ tue, xxi, 3 Ka-9’ d, xvii, 19 Ka-7’ 
éuov; yet we also find xi>, 1 dor’-airéc, and ix, 8 Tovd’-ipir. 
There is occasionally no division between the words; in some in- 
stances they are apparently kept distinct, but in others their terminal 
letters are closely united with the commencement of the next suc- 
ceeding word. No stops, breathings or accents occur anywhere in 
the MS., no marks of diseresis, apostrophe or crasis, no capital letters 
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or contractions, with the exception of a curious stroke, which is 
frequently found to the left below the line, in which a new member 
of the sentence commences. ‘These points are discussed by 
Sauppe (Philologus, 1. ¢.), and still more fully by Mr. Babington in 
his preliminary dissertation. As to other peculiarities in the orthog- 
raphy of the copyist, it may be noticed that he seems to insert or 
omit at pleasure the Iota mute, often placing it also where it does 
not properly belong, e. g. orm, tAeian. Again, the v édedAnvotindry 
stands frequently before consonants, e. g. v’, 10 jKev dépwr, 
XVili, 10 %dwxev ovAdrrey, xxiii, 22 Exadev 7d madiov; but is 
erased in eiArjmacwy me6¢ xxix, 26. For other details of a similar 
kind we refer the reader to the editors. Bockh has spoken of 
them summarily; but more precise and copious information is 
furnished by the introductory essay of Mr. Babington, and also by 
Sauppe, in the Philologus, 1. c. The writing of the papyrus, 
somewhat resembling the Alexandrian cursive-writing in the Codex 
Cottonianus and Codex Alexandrinus of the Greek Bible, has been 
compared by Messrs. Béckh and Sauppe with that of the papyrus 
containing the twenty-four books of the Iliad, found by Bankes at 
Elephantine, and with that of Letronne’s MS., in which Th. Bergk 
has recognised fragments from the works of Chrysippos. The forms 
of the letters pu, &, 9, 7, v, w, # approximate closely to those in the 
Codex Bankesianus, and the same disposition to unite letters 
together is perceptible in both these papyri. Since Letronne’s MS. 
was written one hundred and fifty years before the Christian era, 
Sauppe with great probability assigns to our Fragments a date at 
all events not later than the first half of the second century before 
Christ. Mr. Babington investigates this question at considerable 
length (pp. xix-xxiv, ) but without arriving at any very definite result. 
He ebserves that if we judge from the form of the characters alone, 
it seems that the MS. may be almost as old as the third century B. C., 
and is probably not later than the third century A. D., but inclines 
most to the opinion of his learned English friends, amongst whom 
he particularly mentions Mr. Sharpe, which attributes the papyrus 
to the age of the Ptolemies. One thing is certain—it is as late 
as the age in which d@etAaro was in use, because this unattic form 
has been detected and corrected. On the inference deducible from 
this circumstance Mr. Babington, after quoting the instructive note 
of Lobeck on Phrynichus, p. 183, remarks that “putting the Sep- 
tuagint out of sight, both on account of the uncertain dates of its 
several parts, and also in consequence of the corrupt condition of 
its text, it appears that this form (d@eiAaro) is not so early as the 
time of Demosthenes (and therefore of Hyperides, whose present 
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Oration was delivered B. C. 324,) but that it may, perhaps, be as 
. old as Polybius, who was exiled B. C. 167. That it is at least as 
ancient as the Christian era, appears pretty certain.” Mr. Bonomi 
has drawn attention to the superior quality of the papyrus, as 
affording a presumption in favour of the high antiquity of the MS., 
inasmuch as those Egyptian papyri which are most carefully made 
are invariably the oldest. 

That these Fragments formed part of an Oration of Hyperides 
(‘Yrrepeidne, see F. G. Kiessling Lycurgi Fragm., p. 153, Sauppe 
Orat. Att. 2, p. 175) cata Anuoodévovc is shown by the citations of 
the old lexicographers. Of the ten fragments collected from their 
writings by Sauppe in the Oratores Attici 2, p. 290, fg., three are 
found again in our papyrus (107, 108, 109,) and, in especial, the 
phrase kai Kadjpevog Katw bd TH KataTouy, which Harpokration, 
who probably lived at least as early as the fourth century of our 
era, quotes in his Lexicon (s. v. xatatou) from ‘Yrepeidng xata 
Anuwoodévove, is found word for word in our sixteenth Fragment. 
“ Further, Harpokration remarks that the word émordry¢ is used 
in the same Oration of one that is ébeornnae tedypate Srwodr. 
In Fragm. iv Demosthenes is called émiorarne tev bAwv reayparov. 
Again, Harpokration, Photius and Suidas tell us that Nicanor is 
mentioned in the speech of Hyperides against Demosthenes, and that 
this Nicanor is Nicanor the Stagirite. The name Nicanor does 
occur in our fifth Fragment, and it is certain from Diodoros that he 
is the Stagirite.” Other quotations of the ancient grammarians 
and lexicographers can be readily referred to what is here preserved. 
In our Fragments we also find the confirmation of Plutarch’s state- 
ments in the fifteenth chapter of his Life of Demosthenes. A 
restoration (in which Sauppe and Babington both concur) in 
iii*, 13, (17) én? yje@[¢ oddG] is supported by Pollux, who notes 
(Fragm. 285) that the expression is used by Hyperides, although 
he does not mention the title of the Oration. The testimony of 
Pollux has been overlooked by Mr. Babington. 

Unfortunately the Fragments are very defective, and abound in 
gaps and mutilations. Even the introduction of the Oration is 
lost; important passages are manifestly wanting in the middle, and 
the epilogue is also incomplete. No single column is entirely free 
from injury, nor can it be ascertained how many of them stood in 
juxtaposition. The breadth of the margin separating the columns 
is usually a little less than an inch, and there is likewise a broader 
margin above and below the pages, the former of which when perfect 
was 21 inches or a trifle more, the lower at least 31 inches in width. 
It is from this upper and lower border that the place which the 
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Fragment occupied in the column may be recognised. With respect 
to the distribution of the Fragments, Mr. Harris, in his Facsimile, has 
suffered them to follow each other without any kind of classification 
or arrangement. External and internal evidence has led the editors 
to abandon this course. Three of the Fragments (ix, xiii, xvii) 
evidently form no part of the Oration against Demosthenes; whilst 
others that stand widely apart in the work of Mr. Harris are seen 
by their contents to be closely interconnected, or are still more 
directly united with each other. The latter circumstance has been 
detected by Bockh only in Fragm. xv and iii, the last of which 
undoubtedly continues and terminates the sentence broken off in 
the former at the close of the second column. In this particular 
Sauppe has been far more fortunate. He discovered that Fr. 
xvi: forms the lower portion of the page beginning at Fr. vii‘, 
and that by supplying a few missing letters the uniting link of the 
separated parts is exhibited in Fr. xxv». Further, he found in 
Wr. xxii the detached right-hand side of the lines preserved in 
larger proportion in Fragm. xix, and in the letters contained in 
Fragm. xxvii a mutilated or torn off portion of Fr. xxvi. Again, 
he has seen that Fr. xiv, consisting of the lower parts of three 
columns, dovetails accurately with the upper part of Fr. viii; and, 
lastly, he has joined Fr. xii, which contains the lower lines of two 
columns, with the third and fourth columns of Fr. vi. ‘To this last 
restoration he was guided by the sense, it being impossible to procure 
external proof on account of the lacuna still remaining in the middle 
of the page. Certain letters also that are wanting in Fr. xiii were 
detected in Fr. xxviii. In this way Sauppe has succeeded in 
restoring to their true position detached parts which Béckh pro- 
nounces worthless, brought others into their proper connexion, and 
thereby laid a much more secure foundation for the arrangement 
and restoration of the Fragments. Finally, under this head, Mr. 
Babington has in a few cases struck into the right path, but in others 
wandered widely astray. With his predecessors, he has perceived 
that Fr. iii coheres with xv, and agrees with Sauppe in conjec- 
turing that the columns of Fr. xii are the lower parts of the third 
and fourth columns of Fr. vi. On the other hand, he has assigned 
Fr. viii and xiv, which Béckh compared on account of the simi- 
larity of their contents, and Sauppe has brought into direct com- 
bination, to two different parts of the Oration. It is still more 
astonishing that he perceived but half the truth in reference to 
Fragments xvi* and viit. With Bockh he recognises from the 
nature of the argument a mutual connexion, and discovers in vil 
the upper portion of the lower columns in xvi, but then arranges 
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them as follows: xvi*, vii*, xvi", vii», whereas their true relation 
is precisely the reverse. In proof of the accuracy of the course 
pursued by Sauppe we exhibit the passage, in which vii», xxv, xvi> 
dovetail with each other :— 


VIL», 1. 10.—"Aprado[y dé] Ax) drodeigac ta [ye7j]-M'ata érdé0a 
éotiv: Ody d|rw¢ rvdo[tTo] Tov de|edpor || adtay xvi?, 
1, 15.—'Q¢ elocker, dré0a iv, AAA’ iva eid, ad’ dowv Adtor dei tov 
pua[8o]v. Tlpdrreodac x. 7. é. 


The letters on the left of the simple perpendicular stroke are found 
in xxv», and airy after the double perpendicular stroke forms 
the commencement of xvi». The letters enclosed in brackets 
show Sauppe’s restorations. 

From what has now been said it is clearly evident that the most 
important contributions to the restoration of our Fragments have 
been made by Sauppe, and we shall consequently follow his ar- 
rangement, appending in brackets the figures of Mr. Harris. That 
every portion of the text is restored to its true and proper position 
is not claimed by Sauppe, and without further evidence cannot, 
perhaps, be satisfactorily proved, inasmuch as the connexion of 
thought in oratorical composition has confessedly great freedom. 
In the restitution of what is missing the German editors are fre- 
quently unanimous; in numerous instances Béckh has seen the truth, 
and Sauppe has accordingly altered his second recension, whilst in 
other passages the last-named scholar has best supplied the hiatus. 
Frequently, as is self-evident, a certain restoration cannot possibly 
be produced, and hence a fair opportunity is given to the ingenuity 
and conjectures of the learned. Both editors have parted off the 
lines in exact correspondence with the MS., so that the extent and 
contour of detached portions may be accurately seen ; in the Oratores 
Attici this mode of printing has been necessarily abandoned. 
While Messrs. Bockh and Sauppe have in this matter confined 
themselves to what was absolutely necessary, Mr. Babington has 
pursued a style of publication which involves a far more extravagant 
sacrifice of money and space. He gives first in types, which were 
cast for Kipling’s edition of the Codex Bezz and for the most part 
resemble the characters of our MS., the individual columns, and 
adjoins thereto, in red ink, his conjectural restorations of the letters 
that are cither missing altogether, or whose relics are utterly illegible. 
Whatever was found “scarcely legible” in the papyrus from mutila- 
tion or obscure writing, and could not, therefore, be deciphered 
with entire certainty, is distinguished by being printed in a smaller 
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character. ‘hus the reader is enabled to see with great facility 
what has been preserved with tolerable distinctness in each column; 
what letters are injured or ill-formed; and likewise those which are 
supplied entirely from conjecture. It is to be regretted that of the 
marks employed by the original scribe, only the above-mentioned 
interlinear stroke has been reproduced. Below every column the 
Greek text is then printed in ordinary type, with accents, breathings, 
and stops, in continuous lines; here the restorations and conjectures 
of the editor are not distinguished from the traditionary writing. 
If we now compare his text with that of his predecessors, we shall 
discover proof of careful reading, from which, however, no very 
important advantage has accrued, since in this respect their omissions 
are still fewer than his own. Isolated words, and even parts of words, 
are sought to be restored, which they, as we believe, with sounder 
judgment, have left untouched. Many of his restorations coincide 
with theirs, but in other cases differ more or less widely, and when 
this happens Mr. Babington appears to us to have hit the truth in 
scarcely a single instance. He is not so completely master of the 
language as to perform with confidence and trustworthiness a task 
so difficult as the treatment of such Fragments undoubtedly is. 
How difficult it is to restore the words of the orator in lacunz, such 
as those of which our MS. is full, we will show by a striking example. 
That Fragments xix and xxii combine immediately with each 
other, was seen by Sauppe, who in their subsequent adjustment 
had for this reason only a few letters to subjoin. The boundary 
or limit of the two Fragments is pointed out by a vertical stroke. 
Messrs. Bickh and Babington, have attempted to supply what they 
found wanting in Fr. xix. Hence result the following variations :—- 


Babington (p. 15): Boéckh (p. 31): Sauppe: 
XIX. XIX. XIX and XXII. 
G. ss © tert 
Ate]. - ; ae. . 


Aev. Vv RL G..- 

voc, OTL "AZ eSav[dpw 
xapiCouév | 7 Bov- 

An ave[Aleiv abfrov ob 
BotAerat, G¢ tol iro 
maévracg tude e[id6- 

tag ote odd’ ei 3 éAotTE 
Towodrov av| dpiavta 
Eotiv xpidcd[at od? da- 


Aov tid pny|avao- 


. 
Bat tory pH m.. 
. G[v dagGe[ ep 


Aéy[w@]v Kai ait[teue- 
voc, re ’AAeSav[dpy 
xapifouévn [H Bov- 

Ay av[ec|reiv av[rov 
BotaAera, Gon[ep uy 
mdvrac wud e[idé- 
tac drt obdeig [tov 
roovrov av[ dpa olég 7 
tori mpidod[ac et GA- 
Aov triva pn [tei- 

oat toriv pn[ de 
[xpvotiw] draddefipac. 


, 


2éy[o]v Kai airioue- 
voc, ort ’AAesar[ dpw 
xapelouévn |p Bov- 
An ave[A]eiv ab|rov 
BobAetat, dor|ep ob 
mavrac tuac e\idd- 
tac, drt ovdei¢ |rov 
tocodtov dv[at|pei, ov 
tori mptdot\at, ad- 
W bvtiva un|re rei- 
cat tori ph|te [xp ]q- 
paow] draddelipat. 
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In this passage Hyperides rebuts the assertion of Demosthenes, 
that the Areopagos had instituted proceedings against him for the 
purpose of gratifying Alexander: No man makes away with one 
who is of such a character that he can be bought (like Demosthenes, ) 
but him who can neither be won over by persuasion, nor seduced 
by money. Béckh erred by assuming that “Demosthenes, as it 
seems, had accused the council of being willing to adjudge a mark 
of honour, probably the public proclamation of a crown at the 
Dionysia, to some man only at the instance of Alexander, or with a 
view to court his favour; this man Hyperides takes under his pro- 
tection.” Mr. Babington, it will be seen, pursues a very singular 
course. He supposes that the orator is here treating of the 
removal of a statue of Alexander, to the erection of which at Athens 
Demosthenes is represented by Hyperides as favourable, but never- 
theless confesses that the letters which he reads so differently from 
his competitors are exceedingly obscure.—We subjoin a second 
Fragment (viii*,) in order to demonstrate how greatly Mr. Babing- 
ton has been distanced by his fellow-labourers. Sauppe has restored 
the close by combining it with xiv*:— 


Sauppe. Béckh (p. 22): Babington (p. 22): 
old [y]a[p éa]rev duloliog o]d [y]a[p] gore duoiwg . . boriv dpoiwe 
dewvd |v, el tec EAa- ddtx ov et tig EAa- - . . wel rig Bea- 
Bev], aad’ ei Sev pH Bev], GAA’ ei S3ev pH Bev]: Gan et bev wR 

- dei, oJ 06[E] y’ duoilw]e [a- eSpv]- ob ]S[E] y’ duoifo]e - . . . dpuoiwe 
dix od[ot]v of idiarac ddixojif[ot]v of idtirac —bgetA over ol idtdrac 
AaBlévt[ec] rd xpvoiov  AauBdvjovt[e|¢ Td ypuoiov AaB)ovt[e]¢ Td ypvotor 
Kai oi] phropec Kai ot kai of] pyro[ple¢ kai ot kai of] paropec Kai of [or- 
atpatn|yot* dia ti; bre toig atpatn|yol. did ti; btt Toig pat |nyol. dua ti; drt Toig 
pev id|traig “Apra- pv id|iiraig “Apra- te i|didraig “Apra- 
hog Edw |xev o[v]||Adr- xiva Aoc tvelev d[tAiac hog wg toulxev of épec 
rew Td [xp]votollv, of dé édid]o[v x]pvoiofr] . . T]6 [x]pvoio[v] ... 


|lorpat|n[yoi] Kai of piro- 
peo G[AA]ov Evexa 
Eyovo|iv~ of dé vo- 

prot] . . ev adcKov- 

Here again, so far as the restoration depends simply on conjecture, 
Sauppe and Béckh concur even down to points of comparatively 
little moment. We will not reproach Mr. Babington with the circum- 
stance of his not having discovered what presented itself naturally 
and unsought, but with having introduced the superfluous re, the 
meaningless @¢ &otxev, and the inadmissible present (déper.) If 
further proof is needed that he is not so skilled in Greek expression 
as to be competent to essay with certain hand the restoration of our 
Fragments, we adduce from Fr. is (8), 21 dv’ 6,72, where dia ré is 
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necessary, éxeddAaor, for which é7i kepadaiov must indisputably be 
read, and from i? (9), 16 dAAd on drrévoi[a, & Anuéjodevec, bn[d Tov 
d]yava d[txagopevorv] viv reo[Ke]vdvv[ever] el cai reoavacoyv[y] ret, 
where Sauppe has restored [kai yap 7] 07 drévoila, © Anud}- 
ovevec, bn [9 atavtwr] TOV dd[t]K[ov]v[Twr] viv reo[Ke]vdur[ed Jet 
kai Tepoavaccyvrytel. ‘To compare more examples of the same kind 
would be a work of supererogation, and we will rather turn to the 
consideration of those passages in which Mr. Babington’s conjectures 
deserve examination, or from whose discussion independently of this 
some advantage may be looked for. After our previous observations, 
it will probably require no justification that we henceforth avail 
ourselves of Sauppe’s [S.] recension and arrangement. Even in 
the above-quoted Fragment 18, 13 (xiv*) in the words oi dé orparnyoi 
kai oi piropec dAAwy tvexa éyovotv, Sauppe points out the com- 
plementary addendum 4[AA]wyv as uncertain ;—the expression is too 
vague and indefinite, nor does it apparently fill up the lacuna. So 
likewise the next line does not seem restored by éyovo.v; perhaps 
we should read d[dccnud]rwv fvexa [elAj@ac}iv. Mr. Béckh [B.] 
has also read T (p. 19,) whilst Mr. Babington thinks that E may be 
recognised.—In 1, 10 (xxv*) Mr. 8. has restored ére]id7) yap jA[ Sev 
@ dv]doe¢ dtxalarai “Agrad]oc el¢ tiv P Artix] Kai of ra-. Here 
Mr. Babington [Bab.] supplies 7a||p6v7ec, as B. also had conjectured, 
and instead of "Atrix writes éxxAnoiav. We believe these supple- 
ments correct, since the Fragments that stand in connexion with 
this passage treat of the popular assembly, at which Harpalos was 
present.—In restoring 2 and 3 (vii, xxv», xvi> and xvi‘) important 
assistance is furnished by the fragment from Philochoros, which is 
preserved in the Lives of the Ten Orators, p. 846, b. That it is 
defective, and may be restored with the help of Photius, was first seen 
by Mr. S., and accordingly Diibner, in the Paris edition of Plutarch, 
and Westermann, in the Bioyed¢or, p. 285, have written: BovAouévwr 7’ 
"Adnvaiwy "Avtitatew tapadovvae Tov dv8ewrov dvreimev (6 Anuo- 
adévnc), Eyeapé 7’ arodéodar ta Yonuata sic dxpdrrodey * jundée TO 
Sjuw Tov devdpov elnévta* phoavto¢g 0’ ‘AotaAov éxraxédara [ovy- 
kaTakoioa Tadavra, Ta dveveydévrTa eic Ti aKedroALy evpédn TELA- 
Kota] Kai trevthiKovta 7} bdiyw TrAsiova, be pyot PtAdyopo0c. The 
MSS. exhibit 747, and we consider this the true reading. Mydé 
is adopted by the editors from the text of Photius, but incorrectly, 
inasmuch as Harpalos must declare in the assembly the exact sum, 
and in fact does declare it, for the following words in the Lives of 
the Ten Orators: airiay toyev 6 Anuoodévnc SweodoKiac Kai ded 
TOUTO jute TOV doLdY TOV dvaKoMaSErTOY pELAVUKaG [LATE 71} 
T@V dvAacobvTwy duédecav, do not refer to the statement of the 
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amount which Harpalos had brought with him to Athens, but to the 
balance deposited in the Acropolis, whose precise sum Demosthenes 
had not declared to the people. In the first quotation, however, it 
appears to us that something has fallen away before 7jdy, as already 
pointed out in the Zeitschrift fiir die Alterthumswissenschaft, 1848, 
83, 8.258. Messrs. B. and Bab. have adhered exclusively to Wytten- 
bach’s text, and overlooked the entire lacuna,—an oversight that has not 
failed to re-act prejudicially upon their attempts to restore the Frag- 
ments of Hyperides. Mr. S. has taken the true course; we may, 
however, in 2, 10 express our preference for “Agtadov 0” 769 aro- 
deiéat instead of “Agradov dé 52) d.—In 3, 25 Messrs. B. and Bab. 
have concurrently written: év 7@ dzj[u]w é[rra]ndova by[o)ac elv[ac] 
Tddavra viv Ta Hluclone dvadépecc a.., Which tallies exactly with the 
three hundred and fifty talents of Philochoros; the erroneous I (at the 
termination of /uc07) cannot excite our wonder, since it is also found, as 
previously mentioned, in other passages of our MS. Mr. 8. reads 7 in 
lieu of # (the difference between these two letters being scarcely per- 
ceptible in the original writing) and conjectures: viv ra m[dvta] of 
avagéperc kalraypapy]| with the following explanation: thou canst, 
according to thy reckoning, bring up to the Acropolis 
only such and such a sum. But this sense could not have been 
expressed by the naked dative.—In 2, 22, Mr. Bab. reads oto rov 
xopevr[7v, and would restore the hiatus by supplying Xapé]Jocoy, 
_Messrs. B. and 8. edit only. . . ov, and judging from the Facsimile 
the oc cannot in fact be recognised with full certainty.—In 4, Messrs. 
B. and 8. have both perceived that the last line of iv» is continued 
in the first of iv‘, whilst, from not discovering this fact, Mr. Bab. 
assumes that a line has perished, and to restore the supposed lacuna 
has been betrayed into unnecessary and erroneous conjecture.— 
In 9, 10 G") Mr. 8. has proposed in the Philologus: [«ai yap] oby 
orép [eixooe talAdvtwy d[ixdgere,] dad’ [b]mép t[eako]oiwr, obd’ 
d[mée Wiwy] ddixnuldtwr, ddd’ b)]rép adravt[wr.] For tevaxociwy 
Mr. Bab. substitutes terpaxosiwy, whilst B. decides against both 
these words. We think the first most likely to be true, inasmuch 
as three hundred and fifty talents, or something more, were really 
forthcoming from the original seven hundred, and in a summary 
statement of what was missing, the orator would probably select no 
other round number than three hundred. Further, Mr. Bab. has 
written odd’ i[nép éviwy] ddtxnu[érwr,] in place of which Mr. B. 
edits oid v[rép évdc] adixnulatoc, dd’ b]nép dnavtwr. ‘The last 
seems to us the true reading, and we do not understand why Mr. S., 
whilst renouncing his earlier conjecture, should have written in the 
Orat. Att. ii, p. 349%, 11 obd’ brép évdc ddixnudtwr. Perhaps, how- 
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ever, it may be a mere typographical error.—13 (v*), 12. Mr. 8. 
with great probability fills up the gaps in the following manner: 
k[ai Ort yojwara...... dodévra &x tHe [dtorxja]ewc oavrT@ [Teet- 
t]onoauevoc ... After xerjpara the MS. has eve (8. reads evo,) which 
Messrs. B. and Bab. would have us combine with a form of dépevv 
(eicpépotc B., eicotceg Bab.) We think that ei¢ [76Ae0r], or some- 
thing similar, must originally have stood. For of an elopopa there 
is no trace in this passage—14,1(v»). The MS. exhibits zd¢ 
t[Q]v éArida tpocé[te]oev Gore undéva mooacdéoSat. In the verb 
after the first ©, a 7 may at all events be distinguished. Mr. Bab. 
imagines that a trace of 7 may moreover be perceived before o, and 
accordingly edits tpoceroinoev, which can hardly be correct ; Messrs. 
B. and 8. both concur in 7eocémecev, As, however, an A is written 
above the { in ¢Anida, Mr. B. has concluded that ‘EAAdda must have 
been the original writing. In our opinion this inference is correct, 
and the expression 790¢ tiv éAnida mpocéreoev entirely inadmissible, 
for “altogether contrary to expectation” would be mapa rijv éAnida, 
not med¢ tiv éAmida.—15 (v°). Mr. 8. writes: ravra od z[epr- 
qenjo[at T]® wWnoliopart, ojvAAaBav ro[v “Apna]Aoy, kai rove pel 
wuo}|S[wrov]¢ dravtacg [wera]G[ada]éodac ter[oin]xacg we ’AAéEav- 
[dpor,] ove ELylovrag dAA[qv] obdeniay droo[reo]dijv, trove dé 
[oarparac, | of adroit dv hx[ov dmidév]rec Ted¢ Tab[ THY THY] Sévaur, 
Exovte[c] Ta XOHwaTta Kai Tov[¢] oreaTiw@Tac, doove é[Ka]oro¢ abTwv 
ely[e]v, rovTove obura[y]rac¢ ov pdvoy KeK@AvKac droaTHvat éx[et}vov 
TH) ovAAiber TH ‘AgTaAov, dAAa Kai... [E]xaorov... The com- 
mencement is very happily restored; in the remainder of the passage 
the editors partially agree, but cateamac and dmidévte¢ are the con- 
vincing and satisfactory restorations of Mr. 8. alone. For the first 
Mr. B. has dAAove, which, on account of the necessity for a sharply 
marked opposition, is too indefinite, and the same remark applies to 
BaeBdeove, the supplement of Mr. Bab. The words rode dé catpdmac 
are preceded in the MS. by rove pe[v...... Je. In this lacuna Mr. 8. 
thinks the end of a © and the initial stroke of an 2 may be recognised 
at the beginning of the fourth line, whilst B. finds a X, and Bab. a A 
with traces of a second A. He has, therefore, edited d||AAovc, which 
is decidedly erroneous, because, as alleged in a former part of this 
paper, a line is never broken off in the middle of a syllable; and 
besides this objection, dAAove would be here again far too vague an 
expression. Mr. 8. has written pco||\8wrov¢; but it deserves con- 
sideration whether we ought not to entertain some doubt respecting 
the propriety of a conjectural restoration that involves such a division 
of the syllable, even though in Fragm. 5, 4 an exception is exhibited 
from the rule that is otherwise invariably followed. Mr. B. proposes 
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ovpya||youc,—a word which gives apparently too many letters for the 
fourth, and too few for the fifth line, besides suggesting of necessity 
the question, what ovuyayor can be meant ?—for at this epoch Athens 
was wholly destitute of allies. We imagine that [°EA]||A[jva]¢ must 
be read,—a word which accords excellently with [7pe]oBevecdat, as 
edited by B. and Bab., whilst S. conjectures [we]||[ra]B[aA]éodar; in 
the fifth line a letter, perheps, is wanting, and at the commencement 
of the sixth Mr. Bab. has read Beveodaz, whilst Mr. B. could distinguish 
with certainty only Be.e9a:. So we obtain the antithesis we need: 
Tove pwév “EAAnvacg dnavtag meeoBevecdae Tet oinnag we ’Adézav- 
dpov , Tove dé caTpaTac ob povoy KEK@AvKaG aroOTiVaL K.T. é. 
At the close of this Fragment instead of [€]«aoroy a perfect (in 
opposition to cex@Aveac) may have stood, as pointed out by Mr. Bab. 
—In 16, 19 (xv*) we must undoubtedly read and supply: [«]ai 
ovdév Yavuaorév* [ovd]érore yap oiua .. .v aiT@v pe... . eixdTwo 
pifAove] tod¢ an’ Edpitov [xéx]rnta. What has been suggested 
for the purpose of filling up the subsequent larger hiatus (where 
from seven to nine letters have perished) is proved by external evidence 
to be whoily inadmissible—17 (xv and iii). Hyperides is en- 
larging upon the disgrace which Demosthenes had incurred by giving 
occasion at such an advanced period of his life to a prosecution for 
bribery from the youths of the city. Here Mr. 8. (in the Orat. Att. 
1. c.) has restored after Bockh the commencement as follows: [eir’] 
o[dx aloyi]vec vuvi trndtKovt[oc] Oy bd wetpakiwy Keivduevoc Trepi 
dwpodoxiac, agreeing in all essential points with Mr. Th. Bergk, who 
in the Zeitschr. f. d. Alterthumsw., 1849, S. 232, », first drew atten- 
tion to the importance of this passage (compare ili*, 3: viv dé 
oi véot Tovg UTED EEHKOVTA ETH Gwopovigovorr) for fixing the 
year in which Demosthenes was born. See the dissertation on 
“ Eubulos” in Schneidewin’s Philologus, 5, 15. A few errors have 
crept into Mr. Sauppe’s citations in illustration of this Fragment. 
In those to line 10, the reference must be to Deinarchos, 1, § 108, 110; 
and in the note on én? yrjewe od® to Lycurgus against Leokr., § 40. 
This last expression has not escaped Mr. Bab. (who writes 6d0,) 
but the remaining restorations, in which Messrs. B. and 8. coincide, 
he has unfortunately missed.—20, 2 (viiis). Mr. S., following the 
track of Mr. Bockh, writes (in the Orat. Att., 1. ¢.): de’ dyvoray [7 
de’ dAryw)giav, but in this place Mr. Babington’s d7ecjoiav seems 
equally eligible. In the subsequent context [«atappy |ropevdeic, as 
edited by Mr. 8., is a capital restoration. [(‘T'o us it smacks rather 
of Plutarch or Lucian. Nor does its import seem sufficiently 
grave for the residue of the sentence. The Facsimile exhibits 
& ... yoondeic, with ev written above the 7. The supplement of 
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Mr. 8. gives too many letters at the close of the fourth line. For 
these reasons we prefer the reading of Bab.: im6 tovtwr x«[ara]- 
yopevdeic év TO [dtka]ornpiw 7 ano[Yavei|rat 7 &« tie Tat[pidoc] 
éxmeceizat at. . .)]—22 (xi”), 2. Messrs. B. and Bab. have both 
recognised rHyn¢, and this is adopted by 8. in his second recension. 
Is there in these words an allusion to the times of the Battle of 
Cheroneia? In the conclusion of the Fragment Mr. S. has written: 
ov travra di[kaiwe dv ajit@ hueic [bry ]peroiev nai [d7) Kai d]}ro- 
[P]vq[o]comle]y [irép albrod (scil. tod drjuov.) [{(So too Bab., 
with this exception that, following more closely the traces of the MS., 
which, at the commencement of the eleventh line, seems to furnish 
etd...., he has edited: xai, el d[éor, d]709vi[o]xouev instead of 
kai [67 kai d}rodvjoKomev.)] To the reception, also, of d[ccaiwe dv,] 
appropriate as it seems, some hesitation arises from the fact that a 
space of precisely the same extent with this hiatus in the following 
line is occupied by the letters vzq only, and Bab., therefore, 
writes: dixaiwe abit@ ijueig dv itnoeroivev,—a collocation of the 
words which is certainly admissible. Mr. B. has preferred dixau’ dy, 
—24 (xi‘). This Fragment is so exceedingly mutilated that little 
more can be made out than orjoat eixd[va ’AAetdv]dpov BaatAéwe ... 
The next line begins with KHTHZOE, over which stands a correction 
represented by Mr. B. as ry tov, and by Mr. 8. as 7 tov, whilst 
Bab., who gives in plate 1 a Facsimile of the passage, supposes, 
but assuredly without reason, that it is a scholium, and cannot well 
have been any other word than zpa@rov. At all events tov seems 
certain, and the first letter may also have been 7. We, however, 
know just as little as the editors, how to deal with this lacuna. 
[Cin the first line of this column ...o7......... , and in the second 
C§BOUAB 6 6. 6 +0409 + can be distinctly recognised, and are in fact ex- 
hibited by Bab. Perhaps we may read: .. . dr[e Anuoodévgc] 
EBovdAe[ro "AVHVYyoL] orjoat eikd[vac ’Adegav]dpov BaotaAléwe Kai 
Néjen[c] ric Se[od... After the OF we imagine that the Facsimile 
exhibits distinct traces of an O, and it may probably be assumed 
that the correction (7 tod) above the line refers to the combination 
of the masculine form O¢o[%], with the feminine of the article. On 
the acquiescence of Demosthenes in the proposition submitted by 
Alexander respecting his own apotheosis cf. Deinarch, against Demos- 
thenes, c. 94: Aéywv ¢ od dei TOv Dijnov dudioByrety TOV ev TO 
olpave tyuav ’AAesavdew, with Matzner’s note, and on the statue of 
Alexander at Athens, Pausan. Attic., c. 9.)]—28 (vi'), 2. Mr. 8. 
edits: xai 7d wév karnyopeiv év TO dixaornpiw Kal eedéyyery Tove 
elAndétac Ta xonuata Kai dedwoodoKnKdbracg Kata THE TaTPidog H[piv] 
mroo[crKet], Sév[ove te kai pidove] wary[yopover]* 70 d[é...... 
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eliAndérac ... % Bova. These restorations cannot possibly be 
correct; for no guest-friends of Hyperides, or of the other accusers, 
were implicated in the matter, since the charge concerned Athenians ° 
alone, and throughout this Oration there is no recognition of Demos- 
thenes as a friend of the speaker. In our judgment Mr. B. seems 
to have hit the truth, and with a few trifling alterations we would 
read; ij[wiv] mpo[céragev [h Bovar roic] xarn[yopote]* +6 d[é xpivery 
Tove eliAnporac Ta yonwata K.7T.é. Moreover, no other council can 
here be alluded to than that of the Areopagos, which is expressly 
named in the words immediately following.—The lacuna between 
vi and xii* (29,) Mr. 8. would from the sense restore as follows: 
diérep det mavtac [b]uldc¢ & dvdoec dtxaorai Koddaat rove peTrapépery 
evédovrac ex tig TéJAewc. We think this suggestion inadmissible, 
more especially on account of the words cic rode tadove Tove THY 
mooyévwr, which, were it adopted, would stand in no intelligible 
relation with the preceding or subsequent context. Mr. B. has 
properly referred to Deinarch. against Demosth., § 109, ff£., where 
our whole passage seems to be imitated, and has conjectured as the 
exordium : dvémep dei tavracg tyuac aroBAéwarvrac K. 7. &.;—the 
first infinitive which depends on dei being timweroacdat Tove dde- 
kovvrac. In Il. 14, 15 (xii*, 1) dAAny is not completely preserved. 
Mr. B. thinks that dA[Ad] «at may be distinguished.—30 (xii *). 
At the close of this Fragment we believe that the sense requires: 
obtw Kai Anuoadévng te Tpd¢ [bude] KAatioet, [2Zdv abTO] pu) Aap- 
Bavecy, 

So far the Fragments before us may be confidently assigned 
to the Oration against Demosthenes. There still remain three 
passages which decidedly do not belong to it, and seven others (xx, 
XXiii, XXiV, XXixX, Xxx, xxxi, xxxii) with which nothing can be done, 
since they contain only single words or a few letters and flourishes ; 
2, Prize. ots: N...MA....0...11.., Fr. xxix, [r]EMOMOE. 
The three passages first alluded to (ix, xiii, xvii) are printed sepa- 
rately by all the editors. It is clear, as Béckh has most correctly 
explained, that ix and xiii form part of the exordium of a Defence 
against a public prosecution. The same scholar (as also Mr. 8.) 
at first considered Fr. xvii as a portion of an Oration respecting an 
inheritance, but as a more attentive investigation convinced him. 
that this is by no means a necessary supposition, he subsequently 
attempted to prove it, as suspected by Mr. Bab., part of the same 
Apology as ix and xiii. Sauppe has advanced conclusive reasons 
against this hypothesis in the Orat. Att. ii, 352>, 22, Note. The 
editors, however, unanimously pronounce them Fragments from the 
Speeches of Hyperides. 

Fourtu Ssrizs, VoL. V.—5 
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To the illustration of these Fragments the commentary of Messrs. 
B. and S. has made important contributions. Mr. Babington con- 
fines himself principally to the quotation of parallel passages from 
the grammarians and other ancient writers, which he has taken 
diligent pains to collect, but with which he often intermingles much 
unnecessary matter, as e. g. in the note on 5, 5 (iv‘), where he 
elucidates Sewprxdv by citing the well-known passage from Harpo- 
kration; and again in that on 20, 24 (xiv*), where the same author’s 
enumeration of the three Gymnasia is in like manner brought for- 
ward in explanation of ’Akadnuiac. We have noticed also several 
errors in interpretation, as e. g. in understanding 670 totTwyr 20, 4 
(viii ©) to refer to the Areopagites, where the Sycophants, with whom 
Hyperides includes Demosthenes, are evidently meant. Sauppe 
has conferred a special service by his luminous treatment (in the 
Philologus, p. 647) of the question as to the importance of the dis- 
closures made by these Fragments in reference to the personal 
characteristics of Hyperides, and the nature of the legal proceedings 
instituted respecting the Harpalian treasure, as also by his brief 
but comprehensive delineation of the course and circumstances of 
this singular prosecution. The result at which he arrives is that 
Demosthenes, through the combined action of the Macedonian faction 
and of those among their opponents who were for war with Alexander 
at any price, was implicated without any fault on his part in the 
trial referred to, and by its instrumentality overthrown. The party 
with whom he had acted, and to which Hyperides also belonged, 
could not forgive him for having restrained the Athenians from 
plunging for the sake of Harpalos into a contest that must necessarily 
have terminated in the total ruin of their city. 

Upon one question Sauppe has only touched, and excused 
himself for the present from its more precise investigation,—we 
mean the relation of the Oration of Deinarchos to that of Hyperides. 
We hope that at a later period he will pursue further the intimations 
he has given. Important doubts have been already expressed against 
the Oration of Deinarchos abstractedly considered (cf. Westermann, 
Queest. Demosth. 3, 118, ff.), and to these it may be added that it 
now appears to be a mere copy of the Oration before us. So at last 
respect will be paid to the judgment of the often unduly despised 
Demetrios of Magnesia (whom Bentley, Opusc., p. 372, calls swmmum 
criticum atque historicum) in the sentences preserved by Dionysius 
in his dissertation upon Deinarchos, ¢. 1: «ai vouioever dv tic ebipIerc 
eivat Tove bTroAaBévrTac TOV Adyov Tov Kata Anuoadévove eivat TOb- 
Tov’ ToAd yao dréyet TOU yapaKTipog’ GAA’ duwe TooovTOY oOKOTOC 
érumeTOAakev, Wore TOvG wey GAAove abrov Adyoue, ayeddv irép éE- 
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heovra Kal éxarov bvtac, dyvoeiv ovpBEBnke, Tov dé pn yeadévTa 
in’ abtov povov éexsivov vouigerdat. Before our Fragments were 
discovered, we entertained the opinion that the three Orations upon 
the trial of Harpalos, which are imputed to Deinarchos, were not 
actually delivered before the court, but were to be regarded as model 
speeches or scholastic performances, although we saw no reason for 
denying them to be the production of Deinarchos, especially since 
Dionysius (c. 10) enumerates them amongst his genuine compositions. 
Now, however, we no longer doubt that they aré of later manufacture, 
and accelerated by their divulgation the loss of the genuine speeches 
of Deinarchos. 





Art. V—HENGSTENBERG ON THE PENTATEUCH. 


Dissertations on the Genuineness of the Pentateuch. By E.W. Henastrensenc, D.D., 
Professor of Theology in the University of Berlin. Translated from the Ger- 
man, by J. E. Rytanp. Edinburgh, 1847. 


In the introduction to these volumes, Dr. Hengstenberg enters into 
a discussion of the causes of the denial of the genuineness of the 
Pentateuch, and gives us the views of some of the most eminent 
theologians and historians on the subject. He shows that it is 
uot for the want of historical and traditional evidence that its 
genuineness is denied—nor for the absence of that kind of proof 
which leads the critic to acknowledge the genuineness of Herodotus, 
Thucydides, or Josephus—but that the consequence of its acknowl- 
edgment is the real cause of it. For if Moses wrote the Pentateuch, 
its last four books, at least, must contain matters of fact, real mira- 
cles and prophecies, which the Rationalists as much abhor as nature 
does a vacuum. Setting out with what is a mere petitio principti,— 
the impossibility, at least the violent improbability, of miracles and 
prophecies—they deny the genuineness of every writing which would 
establish them.* The Rationalists act in direct opposition to the 
rule laid down by Bacon, the father of experimental philosophy, that 
we are first to collect facts, and then form our theory. 

Another cause of the denial of its genuineness, is a misapprehen- 
sion of its spirit and doctrines. Wherever principles are inculcated 

“We have a remarkable instance of this in Strauss, who, in the third edition 
of his Life of Jesus, seemed disposed to abandon his objections to the genuineness 
of the Gospel of John, but in the fourth edition resumed them again, principally, 
as he confesses, because ‘“ without them one could not escape from believing the 
miracles of Christ.” 
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which are regarded as inconsistent with the divine character, the sus- 
picion is started that they did not proceed from Moses. But where 
dogmatic prejudices do not exist, the genuineness of the Pentateuch 
is acknowledged; and it is pleasing to see the ablest historians, even in 
Germany, take the side of orthodoxy on this subject. Heeren,* John 
Von Miller, Wachler, Leo, Ranke, and Ideler, acknowledge it. So, 
it would seem, does Von Rotteck. Schlosser admits that the princi- 
pal portions of the Pentateuch proceeded from Moses, and Luden 
thinks that the greater. part of the Jewish history is evidently true. 

The arguments in proof of its genuineness are so cogent, that some 
of the Rationalists themselves admit the Mosaic authorship of its 
principal portions. Eichhorn, in the first edition of his Introduction 
to the Old Testament, asserted the genuineness of the whole, a few 
interpolations excepted; but in the last edition he modified his 
views, and considered that some parts of the Pentateuch were written 
by Moses himself, and the rest by some of his contemporaries. Gese- 
nius, who belonged to the same party, was, it appears, during the 
most of his life, an advocate of the late origin of the Pentateuch; 
yet he subsequently modified his views, and in the eleventh edition 
of his Hebrew Grammar,j he remarks, doubtfully, that “it is still 
a subject of critical controversy whether the Pentateuch proceeded 
either wholly, or in part, from Moses.” 

Dr. Hengstenberg expresses very strongly his indignation at the 
manner in which the Pentateuch has been attacked. In reference 
to De Wette, he says: “A criticism so ridiculously absurd as his, if 
it had been directed against the genuineness of a profane writer, or 
against a portion of profane history, would now be considered as 
being quite out of date, or would only have sufficed to confer on its 
author the unenviable celebrity of a Hardouin.”} And he says fur- 
ther, in reference to the principal oppugners of its genuineness: 
“hey are systematically ignorant of the ablest vindications of the 
genuineness of the Pentateuch. ‘They do not read them, much less 
refute them.” These strictures are perfectly just. 

The most natural way to establish the genuineness of the Penta- 
teuch, is to show that it has existed ever since the time of Moses, 
and has always borne his name. That it has existed ever since the 
return of the Jews from the Babylonian captivity, is admitted by all 
parties; but some of the Deists and Rationalists contend that it 


* Heeren has not expressed himself as fully as some of the others; he never- 
theless regards the history in the Pentateuch as true. 

+ Professor Conant’s translation, p. 8. 

1 A Jesuit in the seventeenth century, who denied the genuineness of the his- 
tories of Tacitus, Livy, &. 
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was composed during that period. This, however, is refuted by the 
allusions made to it in books written before that event. The earlier 
defenders of the Pentateuch appealed to the Samaritan copy, as fur- 
nishing conclusive proof of the existence and authority of the Pen- 
tateuch among the ten tribes of Israel. Our author, in discussing 
the claims of the Samaritan Pentateuch, first inquires, Who were 
the Samaritans? and he supports the hypothesis of their purely 
heathen origin with much acuteness and learning. In this opinion 
he is followed by Havernick and Robinson. Most critics, however, 
are of opinion that they were a mixed people, composed of Isra- 
elites and heathens, and that Shalmaneser did not remove all the 
inhabitants from the kingdom of Israel, but simply the most of 
them, and incorporated some of his own subjects with the rem- 
nant. 2 Kings xvii. This latter view Dr. Davidson adopts. Kit- 
to’s Cycl. Bib. Lit. 1t may well be questioned whether sufficient 
data exist upon which we can form an opinion, with any degree 
of probability. It would seem, a priori, very improbable that ail 
the Israelites were carried away by Shalmaneser. Nor is the 
declaration, “There was none left but the tribe of Judah only,” 
(2 Kings xvii, 18,) to be pressed upon. There is no more reason 
for interpreting the “none” absolutely, than there is for thus inter- 
preting the “all” in Matt. iii, 5, where it is said there went out to 
John the Baptist a// Judea. Dr. Hengstenberg lays a great deal of 
stress upon the representation that is given of the colonists’ being 
ignorant of the knowledge of God, which made it necessary for the 
King of Assyria to send back to them a captive priest to teach them 
the way of the God of Israel, (2 Kings xvii, 27,) which he thinks 
clearly shows that there was no one in the land capable of instruct- 
ing them; i. e., no Israelite. This, however, would only prove that 
all the priests had been carried away. hat our Saviour and his 
apostles treated the Samaritans as heathens, affords no proof of 
their purely heathen origin. Their being principally of heathen ex 
traction cut them off from Jewish privileges. We have an illustra- 
tion of this in the mulattoes of our own country; for, though they 
are descendants of whites and negroes, they are generally treated 
precisely as negroes. ‘I'o us it seems by no means improbable that 
the great bulk of them were heathens, intermixed with the remnant 
of the ten tribes. 

Finding no proof of the Israelitish origin of the Samaritans, our 
author concludes that the fact of the Samaritans having a Pentateuch 
affords no evidence of its existence among the ten tribes, and of its 
transfer from the latter to them. He thinks it quite possible that 
the Samaritans derived their Pentatench from the Jews. But here 
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he is met with the objection, that the animosity existing between 
them and the Jews would have prevented it. ‘To this he replies, 
that the animosity was principally on the part of the Jews against 
the Samaritans, and that the latter very readily received the small- 
est favour from the former. And he observes: “The Samaritans 
possessed a threefold translation of the Pentateuch,—a Greek, a 
Samaritan, and an Arabic version. Not one of these versions is an 
independent production of their own; all three serve to show their 
dependence on the Jews ;’—that their Samaritan version* is founded 
on the Chaldee of Onkelos; + and that the Samaritan Pentateuch it- 
self has very frequently, in the text, the conjectures which stand in 
the Masoretic manuscripts as K’ ri, which are certainly of Jewish ori- 
gin. ‘The Samaritan Pentateuch also agrees in more than two thou- 
sand places with the Septuagint where it differs from the Hebrew. 
For these reasons and some others, Dr. Hengstenberg regards the 
Jewish origin of the Samaritan Pentateuch as by no means improb- 
able, and he thinks that the Samaritans obtained it in order to sup- 
port their claims to an Israelitish origin. 

On the other hand, it has been contended that the priest who was 
sent by the Assyrian king to instruct the colonists whom he had 
transplanted in the kingdom of Israel, must have had a Pentateuch, 
and that there must have been copies of the book of the law among 
the remnant of the ten tribes. That the Samaritant Pentateuch is 
an independent copy, transmitted from the time of Rehoboam, 
through the ten tribes, has been held by Morin, Houbigant, Capel- 
lus, Kennicott, Michaelis, Eichhorn, Bauer, Bertholdt, Stuart, and 
others. This is not improbable, when once it is proved that the 
Pentateuch existed among the ten tribes. 

Abandoning the Samaritan Pentateuch, as furnishing no proof of 
the reception of the Pentateuch among the ten tribes, Dr. Hengsten- 
berg proceeds to show, by positive proof from other sources, that it 
certainly was received by them. His first proof is the Prophet 
Hosea, who began to prophesy about 785 B. C. This book con- 
tains many allusions to the Pentateuch, showing that it was well 
known to the prophet. Some of the instances selected by our au- 
thor may be doubtful; but after making due allowances for acciden- 
tal circumstances, it must be acknowledged that the numerous coin- 


’ The reader must distinguish between the Samaritan Pentateuch itself, and a 
version of it made at a later period. 

T Onkelos died B. C. 60. 

ft Some of the earlier critics attached a great deal of importance to the Samar- 
itan Pentateuch. Dr. Kennicott regarded it as equal to the Hebrew in value. 
But Gesenius, in his able dissertations upon it, has ruined its authority, by show- 
ing that it abounds in frequent alterations of the original Hebrew Pentateuch. 
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cidences between the prophet and the Pentateuch, prove the exist- 
ence of the latter at that age. In the following passage there is a 
clear reference to a written law: “I have written to him (that is, to 
Ephraim, who was of the ten tribes) the great things of my law,” 
viii, 12; the latter part of which Dr. Hengstenberg translates, the 
multitude (literally, the myriad) of my law. This obviously refers 
to the numerous precepts of the Mosaic law. 

Our author next proceeds to notice “ the traces of the Pentateuch 
in Amos.” * The allusions in this prophet to the Pentateuch he re 
gards as very valuable, from the fact that he, one of the common 
people, “a herdman and gatherer of sycamore fruit,” was so well 
acquainted with it, which shows that it was well known among the 
people at large in Judea, of which country the prophet originally 
was; and it would seem to have been known also among the ten 
tribes, to whom the prophet principally addressed himself, since he 
manifests such a strong tendency to introduce the very words 
of the Pentateuch. And, further, it is shown “that the whole Isra- 
elitish system of religion, with the exception of the deviations in- 
troduced by Jeroboam, was strictly in accordance with the prescrip- 
tions of the Pentateuch.” ‘The references in this prophet to the 
Pentateuch are very numerous. We can give only a few of them: 
“ And led you forty yonae through the wilderness ;” chap. 11, 10 :— 
exactly as in Deut. xxix, 5, with the exception of the transposition 
of one word. “And I ae up of your young men for Nazarites ; 
but ye gave the Nazarites wine to drink ;” ii, 11,12. Compare this 
with Num. vi. The order of the Nazarites, according to the pre- 
scriptions of the Pentateuch, was in existence in the kingdom of 
Israel. Chap. iii, 2: ‘“ You only have I known of all the families of 
the earth;” evidently referring to Deut. xiv, 2: “The Lord hath chosen 
thee to be a peculiar people unto himself, above all the nations that 
are upon the earth.” Chap. iv, 4: “Bring your sacrifices every morn- 
ing, and your tithes every three days ;” (English version, after three 
years.) Compare this with Num. xxviii, 3 and Deut. xiv, 28, in 
which latter passage it is commanded: “ At the end of three years 
thou shalt bring forth all the tithe,” &c. “Offer a sacrifice of 
thanksgiving with leaven,” (iv, 5,) in allusion to Lev. ii, 11. In the 
following passage there is a clear allusion to the Passover and the 
Feast of Tabernacles: “1 hate, 1 despise your feast-days, and I will 
not smell in your solemn assemblies. Though ye offer me burnt- 
offerings and your meat-offerings, I will not accept them; neither 
will I regard the thank-offerings (p>w) of your fat beasts ;” v, 21, 22. 
In viii, 5, mention is made of the new moon and the sabbath. 


* Amos prophesied 787 B. C. 
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Next follow the traces of the Pentateuch in the Books of Kings. 
Here, too, the allusions to the Pentateuch are quite numerous, a few 
of which we sliall give: “ As the Lord God of Israel liveth, before 
whom I stand, there shall not be dew nor rain these years, but ac- 
cording to my word.” 1 Kings xvii, 1. Compare these words ad- 
dressed to Ahab, king of Israel, with Deut. xi, 17: “And the 
Lord’s wrath be kindled against you, and he shut up the heaven that 
there be no rain.” ‘The sacrifices that were offered by Elijah and 
the false prophets of Baal, in their contest, were in accordance with 
the directions of the Pentateuch. Compare 1 Kings xviii, 23, 33, 
with Lev. i, 6-8. “ Because thou hast let go out of thy hand a man 
whom I appointed to utter destruction, therefore thy life shall go 
for his life, and thy people for his people;” xx, 42. This corre- 
sponds to the Pentateuch: “None devoted, which shall be devoted 
of men, shall be redeemed, but shall be surely put to death.” Lev. 
xxvii, 29. In chap. xxi, 3, Naboth says to Ahab: “The Lord forbid 
it me, that I should give the inheritance of my fathers unto thee.” 
This refers to Lev. xxv, 23: “ The land shall not be sold forever, for 
the land is mine;” and to Num. xxxvi, 8: “That the children of 
Israel may enjoy every man the inheritance of his fathers.” Ahab’s 
wicked stratagem to seize upon an unlawful possession, contains an 
allusion to the Pentateuch: “And set two men, sons of Belial, 
before him, to bear witness against him, saying, Thou didst blaspheme 
God and the king,” &c.; xxi, 10. In capital offences, by the law of 
Moses, two witnesses were required. Num. xxxv, 30. Reference is 
also made to Exodus xxii, 28, where it is forbidden to revile God 
(English version, the gods) or curse the ruler. In 2 Kings iv, 1, 
a woman says to Elisha: “The creditor is come to take unto him 
my two sons to be servants.” ‘The creditor had a right to do so 
according to the law. Lev. xxv, 39. In verse 16, Elisha says to the 
Shunemite: “About this season, according to the time of life, thou 
shalt embrace a son.” This singular expression is taken from Gen. 
xvili, 10,14. In verse 23, it is said, it is neither new moon nor 
sabbath, showing that both these festivals were observed in the land 
of Israel. The ministry of the prophets in the kingdom of Israel, 
Dr. Hengstenberg regards as “an inexplicable enigma, unless on 
the supposition of the public introduction of the Pentateuch.” 

He next notices the clear allusions to the Pentateuch, made by 
Jeroboam when he instituted the calf-worship i the kingdom of 
[srael: “ Behold thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out of 
the land of Egypt.’ 1 Kings xii, 28. Compare this with the in- 
stitution of the same form of worship by Aaron in the wilderness : 
‘These be thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out of the 
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land of Egypt.” Exodus xxxii, 4. And when he had established 
this calf-worship, and had forbidden his subjects to go up to Jeru- 
salem to attend divine service, the priests and Levites left the ten 
tribes and betook themselves to the kingdom of Judah: “ And after 
them out of all the tribes of Israel, such as set their hearts to seek 
the Lord God of Israel, came to Jerusalem to sacrifice to the Lord 
God of their fathers.” The Levites gave up their whole earthly 
means of subsistence; and Dr. Hengstenberg observes that the 
reason of their conduct “could rest upon nothing but the clear letter 
of the law, the violation of which must brand its ministers, as they 
indeed felt, even in the eyes of those who desired it from them, and 
shared it with them. Why should the pious go from Israel to Je- 
rusalem to offer sacrifices there? Why should Jeroboam consider 
it absolutely necessary to forbid the pilgrimage to Jerusalem? 
Why did so many citizens of the kingdom of the ten tribes leave 
their houses and possessions to sojourn as strangers in Judah? 
Why, but for this reason, that the Pentateuch strictly required one 
sanctuary, distinguished the ark of the covenant as the only sanc- 
tuary of the nation, and stigmatized the worship of images.” — P. 208. 
And when Jeroboam celebrated the Feast of Tabernacles, he altered 
merely the month and retained the day of the month, the 15th, so 
as to depart as little as possible from the Mosaic law. The sacred 
historian also observes that it was “in the month which he had de- 
vised of his own heart,’ 1 Kings xii, 33; which is an allusion to 
Num. xvi, 28, where Moses says in reference to his works, “I have 
not devised them of mine own heart.” . 

The arguments which Paulus, De Wette, and Gesenius have 
brought against the existence of the Pentateuch among the ten 
tribes at the time of the separation of the two kingdoms, are next 
answered: “ The introduction of Jeroboam’s form of worship, say 
they, implies the non-existence of the Pentateuch. Could Jeroboam 
have undertaken to introduce a worship which is so directly opposed 
to a reiterated law of the Pentateuch? How could he, if he found 
the Pentateuch in the hands of his subjects, choose exactly that 
image for the national god, which their ancestors in the wilderness 
had rebelliously set up? Would it not have been a mockery of this 
statute-book of their religion, if Jeroboam had introduced the an- 
cient idolatry with the identical words employed by Aaron, when 
he erected the golden calf?” 

“ Reasoning @ priori, this argument has considerable plausibility, 
provided attention be not paid to the nature of the human mind, 
and the facts of history. But on examining it more closely, it loses 
all force. The history of all religions shows, that in their sacred 
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records, no commandment or prohibition has existed, however clear 
and distinct, which a wrong bias has not attempted, by all the arts 
which a mind averse from the truth has at command, to free itself 
from without impugning the authority of the original record. By 
such argumentation as the above, how plainly it could be shown 
that the Scriptures were not in existence in the sixteenth century, 
or, in short, that they never existed! To take only one out of nu- 
merous examples: What a plausible proof of the non-existence of 
the New Testament might be drawn from the present practice of 
divorces, and the marriages of the divorced by the ministers of the 
Church? The expressions relating to this subject in the New Tes- 
tament, are quite as decided and clear as the expressions in the 
Pentateuch, which Jeroboam explained away.”—Pp. 208, 209. The 
adoration paid by the Papists to images, we think, would be a striking 
illustration; for the second commandment strictly forbids the bow- 
ing down to any image. Their refusal to give the laity the cup in 
the administration of the Lord’s Supper, in violation of Christ’s 
positive command, is another instance in point. 

Dr. Hengstenberg thus concludes his observations on the traces 
of the Pentateuch, in the Books of Kings: “ We have now proved 
that the Pentateuch, from the time of the separation of the two 
kingdoms, was in existence, and legally introduced among the ten 
tribes. Having gained this position, we can with greater security 
advance farther. ‘The expedients which Jeroboam employed in or- 
der to bring his innovations into agreement with the Pentateuch, 
and to set aside the prerogatives of Judah, were so violent, that the 
choice of these desperate measures is only conceivable by admitting 
that the conviction was general among the people, that the Penta- 
teuch, as a complete whole, had Moses for its author, and was the 
common property of the whole nation. Beside, what would have 
been more convenient than to have rejected either the whole, or such 
parts as were unsuited for his purpose, as interpolated or forged ?” 

“How could a conviction of the authenticity of the Pentateuch, 
diffused among a whole people in the time of Jeroboam, be other- 
wise accounted for, than on the ground of its truth? It adds to the 
difficulty of any other explanation, that the composition of the Pen- 
tateuch cannot be placed in the period of the Judges, on account of 
the peculiar circumstances of those times. There remains, therefore, 
only the age of David and Solomon. But to be able to secure the 
reception of the Pentateuch as a book of Moses, if not composed 
till a period immediately preceding that in which there would be a 
most powerful interest to maintain the contrary, would indeed be a 
task !”—P. 212. 
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The names of God in the Pentateuch are next discussed. Who- 
ever reads with any degree of attention the first chapters of Gene- 
sis, cannot fail to observe the singular fact, that in different sections 
different names are given to the Creator. In the first chapter and in 
a part of the second, he is called Elohim, God ; while in the remain- 
ing part of the section, and in nearly all the third, he is called Jeho- 
vah Elohim, Lord God. Also, in various other places in Genesis, 
Elohim is confined to one portion and Jehovah to another. This 
distinction could not have been accidental;—in the explanation 
of it, however, there has been a difference of opinion. The adver- 
saries of the Pentateuch regard it as a proof of the fragmentary 
character of the work—as an indication that it was composed by 
several writers. On the other hand, some very eminent Biblical 
critics take the ground that the subject-matter of different portions 
of the Pentateuch required this distinction in the divine names; 
that the name of the Deity always agrees with the office ascribed to 
him; that the occasion on which it is used is always appropriate. 
With these latter critics, Dr. Hengstenberg agrees, and discusses with 
great learning and much acuteness, the passages where the names of 
the Deity occur, satisfactorily refuting the objections to the genu- 
ineness of the Pentateuch, on the ground of its fragmentary char- 
acter, at the same time demonstrating its unity with great cogency 
of reasoning. The result of his investigation is, that Elohim is used 
to designate the Deity in a general sense as the Creator of the uni- 
verse, and that Jehovah designates him as God in a special sense,— 
as the Being who manifests himself in providence and grace. 

In examining the subject, our author gives us an elaborate disserta- 
tion on the origin of the name Jehovah. Some have held it to be 
of Egyptian origin. This he shows to be quite untenable, and very 
aptly quotes the language of Pharaoh: “Who is Jehovah, that I 
should obey his voice to let Israel go? I know not Jehovah ;” 
which he considers a proof of the Egyptians’ ignorance of the name. 
Others have endeavoured to derive the name from the Phoonicians, 
relying chiefly upon the fragments of Sanchoniathon. With good 
reason, Dr. Hengstenberg rejects the fragments of this author as un- 
worthy of confidence, and regards his so-called translator, Philo 
Byblius, as a deceiver. And he observes: “ Nowhere can a Phe- 
nician etymology of the word Jehovah be found.” As equally un- 
successful, our author considers the attempts of some to show the 
similarity of the names Jehovah and Jove. The o common to both 
immediately vanishes when we take into consideration that the o in 
Jehovah does not belong to that word, but to Adonai. Further, a 
communication between the Hebrew and Latin can only be effected 
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through the Greek. Now Aco¢ corresponds to Jovis; and in 
Latin, the form Jovis is of later date. According to Varro, the 
ancient form was Diovis; so that nothing remains in common to Je- 
hovah and Diovis but the Vav (vw). Thus reasons our author; and 
he thinks the man undeserving of a confutation who would argue in 
favour of the similarity of the two names from their having one letter 
in common, and who would thus ascribe a different origin to the 
word from that given in Scripture. He supposes Jehovah, or rather 
Jahveh, (which he thinks the true pronunciation, ) to be derived from 
the verb min, to be, the future being used to denote continuance of 
existence. It thus means the absolute and immutable Being—he 
whose property is to be. With these views Gesenius himself co- 
incides: “Those only waste their time and labour, who endeavour 
to refer this name to a foreign origin, or assign to it any special re- 
lation with Jupiter, Jovis, or the like.”’* 

Some of the Rationalists are of opinion that the import of the 
name Jehovah is too profound for the earliest age of the world. 
They would regard the Jewish religion as a gradual development 
from Polytheism into Monotheism. The existence of the name Je- 
hovah, even before the Mosaic age, refutes this hypothesis. The 
plural form for God, Elohim, denotes his plenitude of power. There 
is no reason whatever for supposing that it was once used by the 
Hebrews to indicate their belief in a plurality of gods. To the 
Hebrews, names were of the highest importance, generally express- 
ing some peculiar property or attribute in the object to which they 
were given. The names that Adam gave the various animals that 
came before him, doubtless indicated their leading characteristics. 
With us it is quite different ; and we should, therefore, guard against 
the error of considering as fanciful the distinction made in the di- 
vine names, 

The only argument adduced of any importance by the opponents 
of the ancient origin of the name Jehovah, rests upon the passage 
in Exodus vi, 2, &c.: “ And Elohim (God) spake unto Moses, and 
said unto him, I am Jenovan: and I appeared unto Abraham, and 
Isaac, and Jacob, as El Shaddai, (God Almighty,) but by my name 
Jehovah was I not known to them.”— “I will bring you out from 
under the burdens of the Egyptians; and ye shall know that I am 
Jehovah.” There would be force in this argument if we looked sim- 
ply at the name and not at its import. Olshausen, on Matt. xviii, 19, 
says: ‘“‘Onoma (name) is the personality, the essential being, and 
that not in its state of not recognising or not being recognsied, but 
in its manifestation.” The meaning of the passage is not that the 

* Hebrew Lexicon, word Jehovah. 
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bare name was unknown to them, but its full meaning—-that he was 
about to manifest himself to them in delivering them from Egypt 
in such a manner as he never before manifested himself. 
Dr. Hengstenberg goes through the divine names (Elohim and 
Jehovah) in the Pentateuch, showing their appropriateness to the 
occasions upon which they were used. In Gen. i, ii, 1-3, the 
title Elohim is used exclusively; and Dr. Hengstenberg admits 
that Jehovah would here be appropriate, and he quotes various pas- 
sages of Scripture where Jehovah is spoken of as the Creator of all 
things. Yet he conceives the author’s object was to show “how 
God gradually made himself known as the being who was from eter- 
nity, as JEHOVAH—how by degrees, from being Elohim, he became, 
to human apprehension, Jehovah.” The sacred historian accord- 
ingly first speaks of the Deity by his most general designation, 
God. In chap. ii, 4, begins a more particular description of the 
creation, and from this verse to the close of chap. iii, Jehovah Elo- 
him, Lord God, is used in almost every instance. A transition is 
here made from the indefinite Elohim to a personal manifesting 
God. “He feared a misunderstanding — feared that man might 
regard that God who held converse so humanly with man, as per- 
sonally different from the Creator of heaven and earth, as a mere 
subordinate God and mediator. In this section, therefore, he uses 
Jehovah Elohim in combination, in order that in the sequel, where 
Jehovah occurs, the Elohim manifested in him may be acknowledged, 
and where Elohim occurs, the Jehovah concealed in him might also 
be acknowledged.” The contents of this section exhibit a manifes- 
tation of God in his loving-kindness, as Jehovah, in preparing a 
paradise for man, in forming woman as his help-meet, &c. In this 
section, however, when the serpent addresses Eve, and she replies to 
him, Elohim is used. The serpent first employs Elohim as a God 
afar off—one who was not to be feared. Eve, in yielding to the 
tempter, takes up the same word. Jehovah is converted into Elohim, 
and Eve’s clear conception of Jehovah becomes obscure. How dif- 
ferent was her language upon this occasion, from what it was upon 
the birth of Cain: “I have gotten a man from Jehovah.” Here the 
idea of a present and assisting God was prominent in her mind. 
The offerings* made by Cain and Abel are represented as made to 
JEHOVAH. ‘This is very proper; for they were offered to a manifest- 
ing and personal God, the God of Revelation and Grace. “ And Cain 
went out from the presence of Jehovah.” Here Elohim would be 
improper; for God is referred to as manifesting himself. “Then 
* Throughout the whole of Genesis, with two or three exceptions, sacrifices are 
represented as offered to Jehovah. 
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men began to call upon the name of Jehovah.” In this passage di- 
vine worship is expressed, and the appropriateness of the name Je- 
hovah is obvious. “And Enoch walked with Ha-ELOouIM (literally, 
the God) and he was not, for Elohim took him.” On this passage, 
Dr. Hengstenberg observes: “'The use of the first Elohim is ac- 
counted for, from the tacit contrast between Enoch’s conduct and a 
corrupt world (compare vi, 9); and the second Elohim was rendered 
necessary by the first—since he walked not with the world but with 
God, so he was taken away from the world by God to be with God.” 

In the description of the deluge, the advocates of the document 
hypothesis think their theory derives remarkable confirmation from 
the use of the divine names (Jehovah and Elohim). But our author 
contends that here, too, the sacred writer uses them with discrimi- 
nation, to express peculiar and distinctive acts of the Deity, and to 
show the connexion between Jehovah and Elohim. Where acts of 
mercy are spoken of, Jehovah is generally used: e. g., “Noah found 
grace in the eyes of Jehovah.” And when Noah entered the ark, 
it issaid, “ Jehovah shut him in.” And after the deluge, it is stated 
that “he builded an altar to Jehovah,” where the propriety of the 
word is obvious enough. But those who contend that the account 
of the deluge is composed from different documents, find great diffi- 
culty in separating these documents. It cannot, indeed, be done in 
some cases without doing violence to the connexion. In chap. vii, 16, 
im reference to the entry of Noah and the animals into the ark, it is 
said: “And they that went in, went in male and female of all flesh, 
as Gop had commanded him: and JEHOVAH shut him in.” It is not 
easy to conceive that this passage was derived from two documents, 
one of which used Elohim and the other Jehovah. We will give a 
few more examples illustrating the distinction in the divine names, 
When Abraham in Egypt denied his wife, he assigned as the reason, 
his dread of being slain on her account; for “I thought surely,” 
said he, “the fear of Gop is not in this place.” ‘These words ad- 
dressed to a heathen king would have been inappropriate if Jehovah 
had been used, for he, it is to be presumed, knew nothing of Jeho- 
vah. But the sacred historian, in speaking of the barrenness of the 
Egyptians on account of Sarah, appropriately ascribes it to Jehovah, 
When the Deity appeared to Abraham to call him from his native 
land, with propriety he is called Jehovah; yet when he commands 
him to offer up his son Isaac, he is called God, where we would ex- 
pect Jehovah. Dr. Hengstenberg supposes this difficulty can be 
solved by the consideration that as the result of Abraham’s trial 
would bring him into a nearer relation with the Deity, there was a 
suitableness in denoting this change by his being called God just 
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before the trial, and Jehovah immediately after it. Our author also 
grants that there are several instances, in the latter part of Genesis, 
where we would expect Jehovah but find Elohim. He, however, 
thinks that the sacred writer purposely kept Jehovah in the back- 
ground, since the beginning of the very next book opens with a pe- 
culiar manifestation of Jehovah in bringing the Israelites out of 
Egypt, thus making a distinctive contrast between the different man- 
ifestations of God. And further, that the Israelites’ conception of 
Jehovah, while they were in Egypt and looking forward to a brighter 
day, was more properly that of Elohim. 

Though some may doubt the correctness of our author’s views on 
these points, it cannot be denied that there is great probability in 
them. But evenif Genesis were composed from different documents, 
would it follow that Moses did not write it? Is there anything ab- 
surd in the hypothesis that there were documents relating to the 
early history of the world transmitted to the Mosaic age?* But if 
the last four books of the Pentateuch bore marks of being composed 
from different documents, which is not the case, the improbability of 
its having proceeded from Moses would be very great. ‘There is, 
indeed, a unity of design in the Pentateuch which shows that it is 
the work of one author. 

Next follows a lengthy dissertation on the art of writing among 
the Hebrews. Until very recently, no objection to the genuineness 
of the Pentateuch was more common than that of the non-existence 
of writing in the Mosaic age. ‘This objection, once brought forward 
with so much confidence, is now abandoned by some of the most 
discreet adversaries of the Pentateuch. The genuineness of the 
Homeric poems, denied by Wolf and some of his ablest contempo- 
raries, is now generally acknowledged by scholars; and Dr. Heng- 
stenberg thinks that it is ascertained “that the use of the art of 
writing among the Greeks reaches as far back as the Mosaic times.” 
“ But while it is now admitted,” says he, “that the art of writing 
was in existence in the Mosaic age, attempts are made to dispute, on 
various grounds, its use among the Hebrews.” 

The most common objection made to the Hebrews’ being in pos- 
session of the art of writing in that early age, is, that “they contin- 
ued to be in Egypt what they were in Canaan, a rude, uncultivated, 
pastoral people, separated from the other inhabitants of the land,” 
and consequently had no occasion to write, and of course never 


® Dr. Hengstenberg’s reasoning, if it be admitted in all its force, does not prove 
that Moses in the composition of Genesis did not make use of a written docu- 
ment or oral tradition; it simply shows that there is no proof of his having used 
more than one document. 
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learned the art. Our author shows that this misrepresentation is 
untrue; that, on the contrary, they availed themselves of the arts 
and conveniences of civilized life ;—that “Judah had a signet; 
Joseph wore a richly adorned garment; Abraham paid for the land 
he purchased, and Jacob’s sons for corn, with money; Abraham’s 
servants’ presented Rebecca with a gold ring and bracelets, &c. ;” 
that during their residence in Egypt they had permanent possessions, 
and dwelt in houses with door-posts and lintels, (Exodus xii, 4, 7, 
22, 23,) and mixed with the Egyptians, so that the destroying angel 
would pass by one door and stop at another.” It is thus easy to see 
how the Hebrews could become acquainted with the arts and scien- 
ces of learned Egypt. But it has been objected that the priests 
alone in that country were in possession of the art of writing. To 
this our author replies, that there is not a single reason for it, and 
many against it; and in support of his position he quotes Diodorus, 
Plato, Herodotus, &c. And he further observes, that even if writing 
did not exist in Egypt* at that time, the Hebrews might have ob- 
tained it from a Semitic people; and he contends that writing was 
in use before the time of Moses, alleging as a proof, that the Israel- 
itish officers were called Shoterim, (from pz, to write,) Scribes. To 
us it seems very improbable that the Hebrews derived their knowl- 
edge of writing from the Egyptians, for the simple reason that they 
possessed it before they went among that people. Cadmus, accord- 
ing to an ancient tradition, carried the alphabet from Phcenicia into 
Greece before the time of Moses. The Hebrews in the patriarchal 
age lived contiguous to the Pheenicians, (and the Hebrew and Punic 
languages are very similar,) from whom they could readily have 
learned the art of writing, though there is nothing improbable in the 
hypothesis that they derived it from their ancestors, and that it ex- 
isted before the Deluge. Beside these considerations, the last four 
books of the Pentateuch everywhere speak of writing as existing in 
the Mosaic age. Even if this testimony were nothing more than 
tradition, it would certainly be of great weight, and ought not to be 
set aside without the most cogent reasons. 

Next follows a dissertation on the Pentateuch and the time of the 
Judges. Ithas been objected by De Wette and other Rationalists, 


* A manuscript has been discovered in Egypt containing an act of the fifth 
year of the reign of Thouthmosis III., who reigned in Egypt at least two hundred 
years before Moses. (Eschenburg’s Man. Clas. Lit., p. 356.) “From the re- 
searches of travellers and hieroglyphists in late years, it is proved beyond doubt 
that many of the hieroglyphical inscriptions were written before the exodus of 
the Hebrews, and that writing must therefore have been in use at or before that 
period.” (Kitto’s Cyclo. Bib. Lit., art. Writing.) 
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that the religious condition of the Israelites, from the time of Moses 
to that of David, is irreconcilable with the existence of the Penta- 
teuch :—“ That until the time of David and Solomon no national 
sanctuary was thought of, where alone Jehovah might be wor- 
shipped ;” and that under David his worship first obtained a fixed 
priestly institution. Bertholdt, De Wette’s follower in the criticism 
of the Pentateuch, rejects this argument, and remarks that the non- 
observance of the Mosaic laws during these times no more proves 
that the Pentateuch did not exist, than the imperfections in the ad- 
ministration of justice in the middle ages prove the non-existence of 
the Theodosian and Justinian codes of law. Dr. Hengstenberg, 
however, denies that there was any such neglect of divine worship 
as is asserted by De Wette ;—that, on the contrary, the post-Mo- 
saic history furnishes us with positive arguments for the genuine- 
ness of the Pentateuch. ‘lo the objection made by some that the 
account of the last assembling of the people under Joshua at the 
“sanctuary of the Lord” at Shechem, instead of Shiloh, but ill ac- 
cords with the authority of the Pentateuch, he replies that the first 
assembly gathered by Joshua in prospect of his death was very 
probably made at Shiloh, the usual place of meeting for the Israel- 
ites, and that the second and last one was made at Shechem on ac- 
count of the sacred associations connected with the place, for it was 
there that God first appeared to Abraham after his arrival in Canaan; 
that by the term 27», (rendered sanctuary,) there is no necessity 
of understanding a building, but simply a holy place, and the men- 
tion made (Joshua xxiv, 26) of an oak in the sanctuary of Jehovah 
shows that it was not a building. It has also been objected that the 
non-observance of the rite of circumcision by the Israelites in the 
wilderness, is not consistent with the authority of the Pentateuch : 
“All the people that were born in the wilderness by the way, as 
they came forth out of Egypt, them they had not circumcised.” 
Josh. v, 5. Dr. Hengstenberg ascribes the omission of the rite to 
the wickedness of the Jews during their journeying through the 
wilderness, which caused God to swear that they should not enter 
into his rest; and since circumcision was a sign of God’s covenant 
with the people, it was proper that when they revolted from him, 
they should be deprived of that which was the sign of divine favour ; 
that the command “circumcise again the children of Israel the sec- 
ond time,” implied that they had before been circumcised; and, 
finally, that it was not omitted during the whole of their journey, 
“but only from the time when the exclusion of the existing genera- 
tion from the promised land was declared.” But while De Wette, 
Bertholdt, and Von Bohlen deny all reference in the Book of Judges 
Fourth Series, Vou. V.—6 
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‘to the Pentateuch, other opponents of the genuineness are of a quite 


different opinion. Vater, for example, acknowledges some refer- 
ences in several passages to the Pentateuch, and Hartmann expresses 
himself in the following strong language: “In the Book of Judges 
we find, indeed, Moses’ book of the law and a written Torah not 
expressly mentioned, but we cannot deny allusions to the narration 
and commands of Moses; we must candidly allow that the compiler 
of the Book of Judges must have been acquainted with the Pen- 
tateuch in all its extent, of which any one may satisfy himself 
who will compare chap. i, 20 with Num. xiv, 30; v, 4, with Deut. 
xxxill, 2,” &e. 

Passing by numerous references in the Book of Judges to the 
Pentateuch, we single out the narrative of Jephthah, (chap. xi, 15-26,) 
which is taken almost verbatim from the Book of Numbers. We 
have not space for the parallel passages and references, but simply 
remark that every one not obstinately prejudiced against the truth, 
nor amazingly stupid, must clearly perceive the reference to the Pen- 
tateuch. The opponents of the genuineness, however, contend that 
in the time of the Judges the law of Moses respecting sacrifice was 
not observed,—the command to sacrifice only in that place which 
Jehovah had chosen from all the tribes to place his name there. In 
opposition to this, Dr. Hengstenberg shows that during the whole 
period of the judges, the people had but one sanctuary; that when- 
ever they sacrificed at any other place than the tabernacle, it was 
because God had there manifested himself to them, which was a 
sufficient warrant for the acceptableness of their sacrifice. That 
one of the great feasts, at least, was celebrated in Shiloh, and that 
the whole nation assembled there to attend it, appears from Judges 
xxi, 19. In various places in this book we find other allusions to 
the institutions of the Pentateuch. Also, in the Book of Ruth we 
have references to the Mosaic law in the marriage of the wife of a 
deceased brother, and in the redemption of property. Jephthah’s 
sacrificing his daughter is thought by some to indicate that the age 
of the judges was extremely barbarous. ‘This subject Dr. Heng- 
stenberg discusses at considerable length, and takes the ground that 
Jephthah did not slay her as is generally believed, but that he 
consecrated her in perpetual virginity to God in the service of 
the Tabernacle. We have not room for his arguments, nor for the 
answer that may be given them. We would simply say, that, in our 
opinion, the language used by Jephthah when he made his vow, can- 
not be explained figuratively. He vowed that whatever came forth 
from the door of his house to meet him, he would offer as a burnt- 
offering to the Lord. The Hebrew 54> mdm can only mean, to 
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offer a burnt-offering.* And as he fulfilled his vow, he must have 
sacrificed her. The Scriptures, it is true, sometimes speak of a 
spiritual sacrifice, but in such a way as not to be misapprehended : 
“Present your bodies,” says St. Paul, “a living sacrifice to God.” 
Rom. xii,1. But if Jephthah really sacrificed his daughter, that act 
does not show that the Pentateuch was not then in existence. To 
offer human sacrifices was a custom among surrounding nations, and 
it was difficult for the Israelites to rid themselves of heathen influ- 
ence, notwithstanding the positive injunctions of the Mosaic Law. 
This their whole history testifies. Dr. Hengstenberg thus concludes 
his investigations on the Judges, in reference to the Pentateuch: 
“We do not believe that any one can now, with a good conscience, 
say that De Wette’s Essay still remains unanswered.” 

The statements of the Pentateuch respecting its author are next 
discussed by Dr. Hengstenberg with his usual ability, and the vari- 
ous passages which ascribe its authorship to Moses, are brought for- 
ward and presented in all their force, and the objections that have 
been made to them are refuted. These passages are numerous, and 
the only conclusion that can be drawn from them is, that either 
Moses was its author, or it is a palpable forgery—a forgery such as 
is not met with in the whole annals of literature. We shall give 
some of the most important passages: “And the Lord said unto 
Moses, Write this for a memorial in the book,” &c. Exodus xvii, 14. 
“All the curses which are written in this book.” Deut. xxix, 21. 
“ And it shall be when he (the king) sitteth upon the throne of his 
kingdom, that he shall write him a copy of this law in a book out of 
that which is before the priests the Levites.” Deut. xvii, 18. “And 
it came to pass, when Moses had made an end of writing the words 
of this law in a book, until they were finished, that Moses com- 
manded the Levites—take this book,’ &c. Deut. xxxi, 24, 25, 26. 

The objection made to the genuineness of the Pentateuch on ac- 
count of Moses’ speaking of himself in the third person, “The Lord 
said unto Moses,” &c., which we might suppose none but an igno- 
rant or dishonest man would bring forward, has been reproduced 
by some of the adversaries of the Pentateuch. That Paine should 
have made this objection, was not at all surprising; but that a clas- 
sical scholar should do it, is almost incredible. Tor it is well known 
that Cesar, in his Commentaries, speaks of himself in the third per- 
son; so does Xenophon in his Anabasis + and Memorabilia. { But 


* And so it is rendered by different versions :—Septuagint, dAoxattwua ; Vul- 
gate, holocaustum ; German, Brandopfer; French, holocauste. 

+“ There was in the army a certain Athenian, Xenophon,” &c. Book iii, ch. 1. 

} “ Tell me, Xenophon, he said, &, And Xenophon replied,” &c. Book i, ch. »'. 
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this objection is scarcely worth a refutation. “Now the man Moses 
was very meek.” ‘This declaration, it has been thought by some, 
could not have proceeded from Moses, as being inconsistent with 
true humility. The Hebrew word 1:2, primarily, means oppressed, 
afflicted. It, however, “ has the accessory idea of humility, meek- 
ness; i. e., the humble, the meek, who prefer to suffer wrong rather 
than do wrong.” —Gesenius. Moses had been charged with being 
tyrannical, and he adds, to clear himself from this accusation, that 
no one was more willing to suffer wrong than himself. 

The adversaries of the Pentateuch contend that it contains traces 
of an age posterior to that of Moses, and this may be regarded as 
the strongest objection that has ever been brought against its genu- 
ineness. ‘The passages which have been thought to indicate a later 
age are thoroughly discussed by our author, and all, at least nearly 
all, its anachronisms entirely disappear. Most of the defenders of 
the Pentateuch grant that it contains a few interpolations; Dr. 
Hengstenberg, however, denies that it contains any, and he is of 
opinion that there is in it nothing unsuitable to the Mosaic age. 
We shall glance at some of the most important of these passages : 
“ And the Canaanite was then in the land.” Gen. xii, 6. In imme- 
diate connexion with this passage it is stated that Abraham passed 
through Canaan, and that the Lord appeared to him and promised 
to give him the land, and the sacred historian added the remark 
“the Canaanite was then in the land,” to show “the contrast be- 
tween the present and the future, the reality and the idea”—to show 
that the land, though promised to Abraham, was actually in the pos- 
session of others. That this could have been written by Moses is 
obvious enough. Again, in xiii, 6, 7, in reference to Abraham and 
Lot, it is said, “the land was not able to bear them.—And there 
was a strife between the herdmen of Abram’s cattle and the herdmen 
of Lot's cattle, and the Canaanite and the Perizzite dwelled then 
in the land.” This remark seems to have been made to show why 
the land could not bear Abram and Lot. There was not room 
enough for them and these heathen. ‘The name of a certain city, 
Hebron, it has been contended, is post-Mosaic, and that it was 
called Kirjath- Arba before the conquest of Canaan. Dr. Hengsten- 
berg argues that the original name of the city was Aebron, and that 
when the Israelites captured it they restored its original name, which 

was associated with sacred recollections in the patriarchal age. In 
Gen. xiv, 14, it is stated that Abraham pursued the kings unto Dan. 
And as there was a city in the land of Canaan to which the Israel- 
ites upon their conquest of the country gave the name Dan, it has 
been thought by some that the passage must have been written after 
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the time of Moses, Our author shows that there were two Dans. 
In 2 Samuel xxiv, 6, mention is made of Dan-Jaan; the addition, 
Jaan, seems to have been made to distinguish it from Dan-Laish, 
which was taken by the Danites. The district or town to which 
Abraham pursued the kings may have been called Dan* previous 
to the invasion of the land of Canaan by the Israelites. The name 
“ Bethel” has also been thought to be post-Mosaic. In Judges 
i, 22-25, it is stated that the house of Joseph captured Bethel, and 
that the name of the city before was Luz. But this statement cer- 
tainly does not prove that the passages in the Pentateuch, where 
Bethel occurs, were written after the conquest of the city. For, as 
Dr. Hengstenberg remarks, the name Bethel was given by Jacob to 
the place, or region, where God appeared to him, there being no 
city there at that time, and the Luz by which it was known among 
the Canaanites, was not superseded by the name Bethel until the 
Israelites conquered it. For our part, we see no difficulty here 
at all. 

The following passage in Genesis has been regarded by many 
critics as belonging to a post-Mosaic age: “And these are the 
kings that reigned in the land of Edom before there reigned any 
king over the children of Israel.” Gen. xxxvi, 31. At the first 
glance it would seem to have been written after Israel had a king, 
Our author, however, thinks it could with propriety have been writ- 
ten by Moses, since God promised Jacob that kings should come out 
of his loins. The nation of the Israelites expected kings, and an 
enumeration of the dukes of Edom, Jacob’s brother, called forth 
the remark that these dukes reigned before Israel had a king. 
Though we think our author's view is admissible, we are neverthe- 
less of opinion that the concession that it was not written by Moses 
will be of no great service to our adversaries. That the Pentateuch 
in the course of more than three thousand years should have suffer- 
ed no interpolation whatever, is not in the highest degree probable. 
Some passages may have been written in the margin, by way of ex- 
planation or remark, which were afterwards incorporated into the 
text; the names of some places that had become obselete, may have 
been exchanged for more modern ones. That this could have taken 
place without destroying the authenticity of the text, needs no proof. 
The passage which we have first considered, may have been introduced 
from 1 Chron. i, 43. Several interpolations of a similar nature have 
occurred in the New Testament, though, from the great number of 

“If this be thought inadmissible, there will be little difficulty in allowing that 


the name of the place in the time of Moses, (whatever it was,) and which he 
wrote, was afterwards exchanged for a name better known. 
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MSS. and versions, we are able to detect them. In the Septuagint 
Old Testament, in Joshua, we have two remarkable instances of in- 
terpolations, as remarks or additions. When Joshua razed Jericho to 
the ground, he pronounced a curse upon its rebuilder. We find, in 
1 Kings xvi, 34, that Hiel the Bethelite laid its foundation in Abi- 
ram his first-born, and in his youngest son he set up the gates 
thereof. The substance of this is added in the Greek version to the 
Hebrew text. Again, in Joshua xvi, 10, it is stated that the 
Ephraimites drove not out the Canaanites who dwelt in Gezer, but 
the Canaanites dwell among the Ephraimites until this day, and serve 
under tribute. But the Greek version adds, “until Pharaoh king 
of Egypt came up and took it and burnt it with fire, and killed the 
Canaanite and Perizzite who dwelt in it, and gave it as a dowry to 
his daughter ;” which is manifestly taken from 1 Kings ix, 16. 

In Exodus vi, 26, 27, it is said at the close of the genealogy of 
Moses and Aaron, “ These are that Moses and Aaron to whom the 
Lord said,” &c. This passage some think is post-Mosaic; but Dr. 
Hengstenberg regards it as quite reconcilable with its Mosaic au- 
thorship, and understands “these are that Moses and Aaron” as 
equivalent to saying, this is the genealogy of Moses and Aaron; or, 
these are Moses and Aaron according to their genealogical relations. 
The law of the king in Deut. xvii, has been regarded as inconsistent 
with Samuel’s opposition to the appointment of such a ruler and 
Solomon’s unholy conduct, and it is inferred that it must have been 
framed after the age of Samueland Solomon. But here it is shown by 
our author that when a king (Saul) was appointed for the Israelites, 
obvious references were made to the law in Deuteronomy, and further, 
that the sin of the Israelites did not consist so much in asking a king as 
in the spirit with which it was done ; and that asking a king while Sam- 
uel the Prophet survived, was rejecting him, and was equally as sin- 
ful as if they had asked a king in the days of Moses and Joshua. 
Beside these considerations, some of the laws in the Pentateuch re- 
lating to the king would not have been so appropriate had they been 
written in the time of Samuel and Solomon, or in a subsequent 
period. 

In Deut. xi, 22-24, a promise is made to the Israelites that if 
they were obedient to God their possessions should extend from 
“the river Euphrates unto the uttermost sea ;” which promise, some 
have alleged, has never been fulfilled. Dr. Hengstenberg answers this 
objection by observing that there was no prominent natural bound- 
ary short of the Euphrates which could be designated,—that the 
boundaries could not be geographically exact. ‘ How, for example, 
would it strike us, if, instead of the Euphrates, Salchah had been 
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named, or the point where the Nahar Amman falls into the Zerkah? 
The promise can only bear the same relation to a strict geographical 
statement as a marble block to a statue.” And when a description 
is given of the boundaries of Palestine, not a word is said of the 
Nile, the Euphrates, or the Red Sea. 

Our author next answers the alleged contradictions in the Penta- 
teuch in regard to Edom, and then proceeds to notice the positive ar- 
guments which the account of Edom gives for the.genuineness of the 
Pentateuch. “ First: the position which the Pentateuch assigns to the 
Israelites in relation to the Edomites, forms a striking contrast to 
the relation actually existing and allowed by all the prophets of 
Israel to Edom in later times.” Secondly: the regal government of 
Edom, as described in the Pentateuch, was elective,—even foreigners 
were called to the throne. But in later times the kingdom of Edom 
was hereditary. ‘Thirdly: “according to an express statement in 
Gen. xxxvi, 31, all the eight kings reigned at a time when Israel had 
as yet no king. We do not see what could induce a later writer not 
to continue any further the line of Edomitish kings.” Fourthly: it 
is very evident that the eighth Edomitish king was a contemporary 
of the author of the Pentateuch. Fifthly: the most considerable 
city in later Idumea, Selah, or Petra, is not mentioned at all in the 
Pentateuch ; and as there were many occasions for mentioning it, 
the silence regarding it is a proof that it did not then exist. Sixthly: 
the exact notices respecting a tribe of whom, subsequent to the 
Mosaic age, no traces can be found, &c. “These be the words 
which Moses spake unto all Israel on the other side Jordan, (Eng- 
lish version, on this side.) Deut.i,1. This passage the adversaries 
of the Pentateuch regard as a proof that its author must have lived in 
Canaan, and that Moses could not have written it, since he did not 
bring the Israelites into that land. Some of the defenders of the 
genuineness are of opinion that the Hebrew prepositions -2y2 and 
“2y2* mean on this side as well as on the other side. Our author, 
while acknowledging that there may be some weight in this opinion, 
nevertheless thinks that it labours under great difficulties. His 
view is, that the tract of country east of the Jordan was called 
beyond Jordan, in contradistinction to the great body of Canaan 
between Judea and the Mediterranean Sea, and in confirmation of 
this he adduces several analogies. That the phrase this side or the 
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* We do not think that the meaning “this side,” can be easily deduced from 
these prepositions. They are derived from the verb “2, to pass over. The Sep- 
tuagint, Vulgate, andGerman versions render them beyond. The French version, 
sometimes, this side ; at others, the other side, or beyond. 
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other side has not always reference to the position of the speaker or 
writer, is clear from Czesar’s Commentaries, waving other authori- 
ties. That part of Gaul between Rome and the Alps was called 
Hither Gaul ; that part between the Alps and the Atlantic, Farther 
Gaul ; yet Czesar, when carrying on war beyond the Alps from Rome, 
calls these two great divisions of Gaul by the names by which they 
were known at Rome, though to him Farther Gaul was Hither Gaul. 
Besides, to appeal to the Scriptures themselves, we find in 1 Kings 
iv, 24, that the part of the Persian empire west of the Euphrates is 
called beyond the river, (English version, this side,) though in fact, 
to the writer, it was on this side. Several other instances might be 
referred to. Dr. Hengstenberg, however, does not clearly show how 
it was probable that the land east of the Jordan was called beyond 
Jordan, which we think can be easily done. Abraham and his pos- 
terity sojourned for a long while between the Mediterranean Sea 
and the Jordan:—to them the Jand east of the Jordan was be- 
yond Jordan. When the Egyptians visited the country east of 
the Jordan, they doubtless passed through the Isthmus of Suez, 
and perhaps crossed the Jordan :—to them, also, this country was 
beyond Jordan. It was extremely natural, then, for Moses to use 
this expression. 

The phrase in the Pentateuch “unto this day,” does not indi- 
cate that the events referred to occurred long before they were 
recorded. We would simply refer to the New Testament in proof 
of this. Matthew observes, (xxviii, 15,) in regard to the story the 
Jews propagated concerning the resurrection of Christ, “and this 
saying is commonly reported among the Jews until this day.” 
This Evangelist certainly did not write much over thirty, perhaps 
not more than ten years after the event. Dr. Hengstenberg shows 
that the phrase is evidently used in the Pentateuch in some in- 
stances where a very short period of time intervened. 

Passing by several points of difficulty discussed by our author, 
we come to the Theology of the Pentateuch in relation to tts 
genuineness. Under this head our author first takes up the an- 
thropomorphisms (the ascribing human affections to God) of the 
Pentateuch. ‘The Deists contend that to represent God as judg- 
ing, thinking, repenting, &c., which the Pentateuch ascribes to 
God, is impious. But their view of the divine character must be 
very erroneous. Their God is a mere intelligent power perva- 
ding the universe. As reason and revelation both demonstrate 
that God is a spirit, a supreme intelligence, and as we know of 
no instances of intelligence without the existence of affections, it 
is but reasonable to suppose that those which are holy exist in 
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the divine mind; and our whole moral nature leads us to ascribe 
every moral perfection to God. Nor can the anthropomorphisms 
of the Pentateuch be shown to be immoral. Dr. Hengstenberg 
justly remarks in regard to anthropomorphisms: “They are ab- 
solutely necessary. Without them nothing positive can be assert- 
ed of God. God himself has referred us to them. He who would get 
rid of them, loses God entirely while he tries, as much as possible, 
to purify and refine his conceptions of him.” .But while the Pen- 
tateuch ascribes certain human affections to God, and to some extent 
represents him under human forms and similitudes, it clearly teaches 
his incorporeality and pure spiritual nature, forbidding the making 
any image or likeness of him; and though he is represented as re- 
penting that he had made man, yet it is said of him that he is not 
“the son of man that he should repent.” Num. xxiii, 19. As far as 
concerns the glorification of God by man, God repented that he had 
made him, yet, upon the whole, God’s purpose and plan were unal- 
tered. 

It has frequently been objected to the Pentateuch, that it repre- 
sents the Deity as vindictive and wrathful, which character has been 
regarded by not a few as inconsistent with what is known of God 
from his works and providence, and especially from the Christian 
revelation. But we must bear in mind that God, like a wise legis- 
lator, accommodates his laws to the condition of men. The Penta- 
teuch contains both a civil and a religious code of laws, the violation 
of which was punished in this world * by very severe penalties. In 
that age very stringent laws were necessary in order to keep the peo- 
ple from grievous sins, idolatry especially, and to show in the most 
striking manner God’s hatred against sin, and that it might be a 
warning to future generations. And in the book of nature and in 
Christianity, as well as in the Pentateuch, God’s hatred of sin is 
clearly manifested. 

Dr. Hengstenberg discusses at considerable length the right of the 
Israelites to the land of Canaan. Some, as Michaelis, argue 
that the Hebrews, from time immemorial, held Palestine as a pasture 
land, and that they never surrendered that right, and when they took 
the land they simply recovered their right. Others, as Faber, con- 
tend that the idea of property in that age was very faint and indefi- 
nite, that power gave right, and that our opinion of what was right 
in that age is not to be derived from modern conceptions. Dissatis- 
fied with these views, our author adopts the opinion, which is far 


* We do not mean that Moses and the rest of the Israelites did not expect fu- 
ture retribution, but simply that Moses is silent respecting it. 
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preferable, that the right of the Israelites to Canaan depended upon 
the free gift of God, who is Lord over all. 

The purloining of the vessels of the Egyptians by the Israelites, 
is next considered. According to the English version, God com- 
manded the Israelites, when they were about to leave Egypt, “to 
borrow of their neighbours jewelry,” &ec., and thus to spoil the 
Egyptians. Exod. iii, 22. The defenders of the Pentateuch gener- 
ally take the ground that the spoiling of the Egyptians was perfectly 


justifiable, because God possesses absolute power over all property, and 


can transfer it to whomever he pleases, and because the Israelites had 
been oppressed by the Egyptians. Dr. Hengstenberg regards this 
defence as weak. The Hebrew verb Syz, rendered by our transla- 
tors borrowed, he renders “desired,” and its Hiphel form S-xzn, 
rendered “ent,” he translates to cause to ask, to give willingly: 

i. e., the Egyptians willingly gave them these things without ex- 
pecting a return of them. be it is true, means to ak as well as 
to borrow, yet we hardly think ‘that its Hiphel form should be ren- 
dered to cause to ask, but rather, to cause to borrow ;* i. e., to lend, 
since the lender in a certain sense is the cause of the borrowing, for 
without his consent the borrower could not borrow. (Compare the 
Greek daveigw, to lend, mid. davetfouat, to have lent to one, to bor- 
row.) The Egyptians expected the return of the Israelites, for 
the latter declared that they were going three days’ journey into the 
wilderness to sacrifice to God. They then asked or demanded of 
the Egyptians jewels, &c., to be worn during their sacrifice; the 
Egyptians, of course, expecting their return, would also expect a res- 
toration of their jewels. But the point of difficulty is to free the 
Israelites from the charge of deception toward the Egyptians—a decep- 
tion which God himself is represented as commanding them to prac- 
tise. That God does sometimes deceive wicked men, is clear from 
Scripture. In 1 Kings xxii, we have an account of Ahab’s being 
deceived by false prophets and slain in battle; and it is said that the 
Lord sent a lying spirit to deceive him, that he might be slain. And 
in 2 Thess. ii, 11, in reference to the wicked: “God shall send them 
strong delusion, that they should believe a lie.” There was decep- 
tion practised upon Pharaoh ; for Moses asked of him to let the Isra- 
elites go into the wilderness to sacrifice, clearly intimating that they 
would return again. As Pharaoh and a part of his people were de- 
voted to destruction, deception may have been practised upon them 


’ Gesenius gives the Hiphel of this verb to mean, to loan, to lend ; Buxtorf, Mu- 
tuavit, Commodo dedit petenti. The same verb in Syriac in Aphel, which corre- 
sponds to Hiphel in Hebrew, means to lend. 
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to a certain extent without the violation of any of the moral attri- 
butes of God. In plundering them of their property, we see no dif- 
culty. God has an absolute right to dispose of property as he 
pleases. The man who does not object to God’s overthrowing the 
Egyptians in the Red Sea, or to his slaying their first-born by an 
Angel, will hardly object to his depriving them of their property by 
human instrumentalities. 

Passing by several other points discussed by our author, we pro- 
ceed to sum up briefly the arguments for the genuineness and au- 
thenticity of the Pentateuch, which appear to us the strongest, though 
some of them Dr. H. does not touch :— 

I. The Pentateuch professes to be written by Moses, and there is 
always presumptive truth of the declaration of the writer, unless 
some strong indication of imposture can be shown, which, in the 
present case, there is not. 

It. There has been no period in Jewish history, with which we 
are acquainted, when the Pentateuch was ascribed to any other 
person than Moses. Let us briefly run over the proofs of this, 
beginning with 2 Chronicles. In this book it is related that Jo- 
siah read the book of the law of Moses before all the people. 
(B. C. 624). In the same book, in the time of Hezekiah, about 
a hundred years earlier, mention is made of a written law of Moses ; 
a century and a half earlier still we have the same allusion made. 
_ And, B. C. 937, Levites are spoken of who had the book of the 
law of the Lord. In 2 Kings reference is made to the book of 
the law of the Lord. Going still farther back, we have, in the 
book of Joshua, an express reference to the Pentateuch, under 
the title of the book of the law of Moses. Now the book of 
Joshua was written before the time of David. For it is said in it, 
that “the children of Judah could not drive out the Jebusites, 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, but that they dwell with the children 
of Judah at Jerusalem unto this day,” (Joshua xv, 63;) that is, 
when the book was written. The same allusion is made in Judges. 
But we find in 2 Sam. v, 7-9, that David drove them out. The 
Pentateuch must, therefore, have existed before the time of David. 
Besides these references, we find numerous allusions to it in the 
Prophets, and in the various institutions of the Jews in every pe- 
riod. And when we consider the great importance of the book 
as the standing code of laws of the Jewish people, and that they 
have universally ascribed it to Moses—that at present it is one 
of the articles of their faith-—we have strong reason to believe that 
it really proceeded from him. 

III. It is very improbable that Moses would have intrusted his 
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Jaws to the uncertain mode of tradition, when the art of writing 
afforded such a convenient and certain way of transmitting them 
to posterity. If it has been thought an argument in proof of the 
genuineness of the Homeric poems, that it would be unreasonable 
to suppose that they could have been committed to memory and 
preserved so long without being written, we think the same kind 
of argument can be used in regard to the Pentateuch. 

IV. The historical stand-point of the Pentateuch certainly ac- 
cords with the Mosaic age, and had it been written later, the 
description of nations and kingdoms would have been far differ- 
ent. The particularity of description which everywhere abounds, 
shows an eye-witness, while the manners and customs which are 
ascribed to its characters are such as belonged to that early age. 

V. The journeying of the Israelites through the wilderness could 
only have been written by one well acquainted with the whole af- 
fair. The location of the various places is described with so much 
accuracy that it would have been impossible for a forger in Pal- 
estine to have executed it. ‘The researches of modern travellers, 
confirm in a remarkable degree the authenticity of the Penta- 
teuch. 

VL. The archaisms in the Pentateuch indicate its great anti- 
quity. Whoever reads with any degree of attention the Hebrew 
Bible, cannot fail to perceive in the Pentateuch a considerable 
difference from the other books of the Bible in the use of words 
and phrases. 4, a pronoun, occurs in the Pentateuch as common 
gender, he or she ; in the other books a separate form, 1, is used 
for the feminine. This latter form, however, is used eleven times 
in the Pentateuch. -»: in the Pentateuch is common gender, mean- 
ing a boy or girl; in the other books, with perhaps one or two 
exceptions, it has an addition n, making it n>>2. 3x for nbx, these, is 
found only in the Pentateuch, with the exception of 1 Chron. xx, 8. 
There are various other words and phrases of a similar nature 
which are confined to the Pentateuch. 

It has, nevertheless, been objected that the difference between 
the Pentateuch and the other books of the Bible is not as great 
as we might expect from its alleged antiquity. But we must bear 
in mind that the Oriental languages possess more stability than 
the Western. And it is said that the Arabic language has suf- 
fered but little change within the last twelve centuries. As the books 
of Moses contained the civil and religious code of the Israelites, 
it fixed and moulded in a great degree the whole language, which 
was not until a later period disturbed by foreign influence. It must 
also be remembered that Moses wrote the Pentateuch without vowel 
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points. ‘These points and the marks indicating the doubling of the 
consonants, were not written until about two thousand years after 
Moses. Accordingly, the changes that occurred in the vowels and 
in the doubling of the consonants fail to be seen on account of the 
language being punctuated by a later standard.* 

VIL. If the Pentateuch was not written by Moses, to whom shall 
we ascribe it? From the Mosaic age to the Babylonian captivity, 
there was no person upon whom we can fix with any probability as 
its author. It suits no other age but the Mosaic; and those who 
deny its genuineness are by no means agreed respecting its age and 
authorship. 

VILL. To these arguments in proof of the genuineness of the Pen- 
tateuch, we must add the testimony of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
expressly calls it Moses’ writing. 

We shall now make a few remarks of a somewhat different nature 
on the authenticity of the Pentateuch. 

Moses alone taught a pure system of theology. While the scientific 
Egyptians were worshipping the beasts of the field and the crocodiles 
of the river—while the Chaldeans and Assyrians were prostrating 
themselves before the sun, or worshipping fire—while the polished 
Greek was adoring a plurality of gods of vicious character,—the 
Jews, far behind them in most of the arts of peace and war, adhered, 
as taught by Moses, to the unity, eternity, omniscience and omni- 
__ presence of God—those attributes of the Deity which modern philos- 
ophers demonstrate. He was surrounded by idolaters, yet uncon- 
taminated by them. 

The laws of Moses are perfectly free from everything like augury, 
divination, and conjuration, which ran through every system of pa- 
ganism; interwoven with all their religious services. Why the 
Jewish religion alone should have been free from these superstitions, 
can only be explained by referring it to a divine origin. 

But the Deist objects that the early history of every, or nearly 
every other nation is fabulous, and, therefore, that of the Jews is 
fabulous too: but he objects little to the point ; for why is the early 
history of other nations fabulous ?—simply because there were no 
historians in those early ages. Greece was settled about eighteen 
hundred years B. C.; but we have no Greek historian before Herodo- 
tus, who lived about 450 B. C. Rome was founded about 750 B. C. : 
yet its most ancient historian was Fabius Pictor, who lived about 200 
B. C. Is it any wonder, then, that the early history of these nations 
is fabulous? The vast chasm was to be filled up with something. 


° The principal change that takes place in words is in their vowels and in the 
doubling of their consonants: at least it is so in the English language. 
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Here was ample room for the fictions of the poets. How different 
is the case with the history of the Jews, who possessed written rec- 
ords and historians from Moses to Malachi. The Jewish history 
contained in the Pentateuch has every mark of credibility, and its 
miracles are referred to in the subsequent books of the Bible. It is, 
however, unnecessary to dwell longer upon this point, since the truth 
of the history in the Pentateuch follows naturally from its genu- 
ineness, 


Art. VI—RECENTLY PUBLISHED WRITINGS OF NEANDER. 


1, Allgemeine Geschichte der christlichen Religion und Kirche, von Dr. A. NEANDER. 
VI. Band. Aus der hinterlassenen papicren herausgegeben von K. F. T. Scunerer. 
Pp. 805. Hamburg. 1852. 

2. Wissenschafiliche Abhandlungen von Dr. Avcust NEANDER, herausgegeben von 
Professor J. L. Jacosr. 8vo. Berlin. 185]. 


In the work first named at the head of this article, we have a pre- 
cious proof of that entire devotion to the cause of Christ’s kingdom 
which marked the latest hours of NEANDER’s life, as it had before 
characterized so many laborious years. No part of his great Church 
History abounds more in material of interest and importance than 
this posthumous volume, which extends from the end of the thir- 
teenth up to the middle of the fifteenth century. In suffering and 
weakness was this last work of the great man’s life accomplished ; 
disease had almost worn away his feeble frame, and his eyes no 
longer served him in that close scrutiny of the original sources which 
had always been, with him, a necessary preparation for treating 
any portion of the history of Christ’s Church. Reduced to depend- 
ence upon amanuenses—not always the most skilful—the heroic 
scholar had need of toil and patience more than ever, and they were 
not wanting. Painfully, yet earnestly and faithfully—but not without 
constant inward consolations, and not without glimpses of the bright 
land of rest, where there is no dimness of vision, nor pain, nor 
weariness—did he pursue the task to which in his youth and hope, 
believing that Gop had called him, he had solemnly consecrated 
himself— the task of setting forth the history of the Church of 
Christ as a speaking witness of the divine power of Christianity ; as 
a school of Christian experience ; as a voice, sounding through the 
ages, of edification, of instruction, and of warning, for all that will 


hear it. 
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The circumstances under which this last volume appears, afford 
sufficient excuse, if any be needed, for an occasional lack of that 
nice precision, that careful ga‘hering up of the threads of the narra- 
tive in detail, and that masterly inweaving of them all into the web 
of his philosophical history, that so marked all those parts of the 
work to which Neander himself had given the finishing touch. It 
must not be inferred, however, that the volume is a mere collection 
of scattered and unfinished fragments. The manuscript, in the main, 
was left by the great master in a form not unworthy of him; and, 
thanks to the reverent industry and unceasing care of the editor, it 
appears now in a form at once authentic and readable. M. Schneider 
was one of Neander’s most devoted and faithful students, and pre- 
pared, under his direction, the last editions of his monographs on 
Bernard, Chrysostom, and Tertullian. He has spared no labour 
nor even expense in editing the present work; and we may be sure 
that it is, as he has given it, as correct and complete as it could have 
been made by any hands except Neander’s own. He tells us in his 
preface, that he prefers to be charged with having followed the text 
of the manuscripts too closely, and even too slavishly, rather than 
with changing the language of the author, at his own will and pleas- 
ure. His close connexion with Neander gave him ample opportu- 
nity to learn his methods and habits of working, and this knowledge 
has been turned to good account in the arrangement of such parts of 
_ the work as had not been at all revised for the press by the author. 
Neander himself, in view of his failing health, and especially of his 
waning eyesight, often spoke of completing his Church History in a 
compendious, or at least abridged, form; but his love for this, his 
life’s work, and a hope, cherished almost against hope, that his eyes 
might regain their strength, tempted him to labour on to the last 
upon his original plan. 

The volume carries the history of the Church down from the time 
of Boniface VIII. to the beginning of the Council of Basle. The 
first division, which treats of the Church Constitution and of the 
Papacy, during the period named, was left by the author in a far 
more complete form than the second and later portion. It begins 
with that remarkable epoch in the history of the papacy which 
might almost take its name and designation from Boniface, whom 
even a papal annalist styles factiosus, et arrogans, ac omnium con- 
temtivus. 

“ Destitute of all spiritual character and of all moral worth, this Pope made 
the loftiest claims for the papacy, and therefore brought upon himself the great- 
est humiliations. We shall see how, in the order of Divine Providence, the 


humiliations which Boniface brought upon himself, and the consequences which 
flowed from them, gave rise to the subsequent strifes which shook and shattered 
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the theocratic ecclesiastical system of the middle ages. The chain of events 
can be readily traced, link by link, from this period down to the time of the 
General Councils.”—P. 2. 


The chief aim of Neander in treating the period of Church His- 
tory between Boniface’s time and the Council of Basle, is to illus- 
trate the opposition between the monarchico-absolutistic and the ar- 
istocratico-reformatory tendencies—these being, according to his 
views, the two leading ideas developed in that time. The doings of 
the Council of Costnitz are pretty fully examined, fifty pages being 
allotted to their treatment. 

The plan pursued by Neander in his former volumes was to treat, 
under each period of the history, first, of the external history of 
Christianity, its limits, extension, &ec.; secondly, of the Church 
constitution, discipline, schisms, &c.; third, of Christian life and 
worship ; and fourth, of Christian doctrine. But the third of these 
heads is wanting in the present volume; the lamented author devo- 
ted all the brief remainder of his allotted time to the subject of the- 
ology and doctrine, with which no less than five hundred pages are 
occupied. Here the line of thought follows the opposition between 
the corrupt middle-age system of the Church and the germs of 
new creations which characterize this period of history. ‘lhe wri- 
ters and thinkers who were the precursors of the Reformation attract 
his sympathies at once, and are brought out boldly upon his canvass. 
His Jong and elaborate account of WIcLIF is imbued with strong ad- 
miration for the character of that valiant man, whose acuteness as a 
thinker, and boldness as a reformer, was only excelled by his devotion 
as a Christian. ‘ Wiclif was distinguished,” says Neander, “as 
well by his intellectual gifts, his independent mode of thinking, and 
his zeal for science, as by his devotion at once to the welfare of the 
Church and to the religious interests of the masses. In the thor- 
oughly practical aim of his labours, we note a feature which strik- 
ingly characterized the English mind in that age as well as in the 
present. He combined with it another element far more common in 
England then than afterwards—an original speculative talent.” 
One of Wiclif’s earliest reformatory works (On the ‘len Com- 
mandments) gives Neander occasion for an acute and discriminating 
comparison of the English Reformation with the German. He treats 
at large Wiclif’s doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, and of his heroic 
attacks upon the then established pretence of transubstantiation. 

‘The tendencies to reformation in BOHEMIA are very fully treated, 
occupying not less than one-third of the entire volume. ‘The subject 
was a thoroughly congenial one, and Neander depicts the heroic spirits 
who anticipated more than a century the spirit and doctrines of the 
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Reformation, with a cordial sympathy that gives life to his conception 
of their character and work, and warms his narrative style into a 
glowing eloquence. Among the predecessors of Huss, the names 
of Minicz, ConraD of Waldhausen, and Marruias Von JANow, 
stand preéminent. The character and services of the latter are now 
for the first time fully made known, at least in recent times; his 
principal work, de Regulis veteris et novi Testamenti, has hereto- 
fore lain unexamined in manuscript at Prague, or, at least, only 
published in small fragments. Neander gave this manuscript a thor- 
ough examination, and devotes no less than seventy pages to an ex- 
position and review of it. 

But the “sainted Huss,” as Neander loved to call him, forms the 
central figure in this glorious group of “Reformers before the Ref- 
ormation.” Our author’s admiration of Huss’s talents, character, 
and work, seems to know no limits; and in giving the full history of 
his life and writings (taking nearly three hundred pages) which this 
volume affords, he has performed a labour of love. Huss’s writings 
were probably more thoroughly studied by Neander than they have 
ever before been, and he gives us rich and copious extracts from 
them. Although this part of the volume failed to receive the finish- 
ing touch from the author’s hand, and shows, here and there, signs 
of the unpropitious circumstances under which it was prepared, it 
is yet, without doubt, the best account of Huss’s life and writings, 
and of their bearing upon the history of the Church, of which we 
are possessed. 

The concluding section (pp. 728-790) is an incomplete essay 
upon the Mystics of the fourteenth century, the so-called “ Friends 
of God.” The origin of this form of Mysticism, Neander finds in 
the constant tendency of the German mind to seek for the elements 
of religious life and growth not merely in outward and ecclesiastical 
forms, but in the inner depths of the human heart in its relations to 
God; and also in the reaction of the theological mind against the 
scholastic doctrine which had separated itself almost entirely from 
religious feeling. The name “ Friends of God” is not to be under- 
stood as the designation of a sect or party; it was applied to a class 
of writers and preachers, and to the people who followed them, in 
believing that love to God should be free from all individual self- 
seeking, in opposition to that “condition of bondage, in which man 
seeks after God for something else beside and beyond God himself.” 
After this brief exposition, he gives an account, in rapid sketches, of 
the chief leaders of the movement, and of others more or less allied to 
them, viz., Nicholas of Basel; Master Eckart, the semi-pantheistic 
Dominican; John Ruysbrock, the doctor eestaticus of Brabant, per- 
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haps the most dreamy and visionary of the Mystics; and John Tauler, 
theologus sublimis et illuminatus, under whose preaching men are said 
to have fallen down senseless. It is worthy of remark that Nean- 
der, who has himself, from his spirit of contemplation and unselfish 
piety, been called “the Friend of God,” spent his last days in the 
study of these Mystics, and that his wandering mind, in the gentle 
phantasies that floated before it in his last hours, was dwelling 
upon them. 

We hope soon to be furnished with the final volumes of Professor 
Torrey’s excellent translation of Neander’s great work, including 
the posthumous portion of which we have given so brief and hurried 
an account. 


The second work named in our rubric is a collection of scientific 
papers and addresses. Neander was a member of the Berlin Acad- 
emy of Sciences from 1839 to the time of his death. His papers, 
read at the various meetings of the Academy, were printed in its 
“Transactions ;” but as those learned volumes are not generally 
accessible, it was thought advisable to reprint them for more extend- 
ed circulation. The editor has also added to them a number of ad- 
dresses and essays of similar character, elsewhere delivered. The 
first paper in the volume is an essay on “The Relations of Theol- 
ogy to Rational Science.” The second paper treats on the “ Life 
and Character of Eustathius, Archbishop of Thessalonica,” well 


known as a commentator on Homer, but not at all known in his 


character as moralist and reformer, in which respect this essay sets 
him in a new light. Then follows an essay on the “ Historical Im- 
portance of the Ninth Book in the 2d Auneid of Plotinus.” Ne- 
ander depicts the great Neo-Platonic philosopher as the representa- 
tive of the Hellenic mind, struggling against Oriental and Christian 
influences. In the fourth paper we have the “ Classification of the 
Virtues, by Thomas Aquinas.” Neander thinks that in his services 
for the development of moral philosophy, the Angelic Doctor stands 
second only to Aristotle; both in this essay and in his Church His- 
tory he labours to impress upon his readers the preéminent value of 
Aquinas’s contributions to ethical science. The comparison, in the 
essay, between Aquinas’s division of the Virtues and that made by 
the ancient philosophers, is very instructive. Indeed, this paper, 
and the ninth in this volume,—“ On the Relation of the Grecian 
Ethics to the Christian,’”—may be regarded as valuable contributions 
to the History of Ethics, a branch of knowledge which sadly needs 
to be treated anew in a thoroughly scientific spirit. This latter es- 
say drawe a series of parallels between the principles of Christian 
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morals and those of the Stoics, and of Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and 
Plotinus. The fifth and sixth Essays, treating of “ Paseal’s Philos- 
ophy of Religion,” have been translated and published in Kitto’s 
Journal of Biblical Literature. The seventh paper, on “Matthias 
Von Janow,” agrees in the main with the account of that reformer 
given in the Church History, as stated above. The eighth inquires 
into the origin of the sect known under the name of “ Yezidis, or 
Devil Worshippers,”of whom Layard gives us-some account in his 
“Nineveh and its Remains.” Neander makes use of the various 
extant accounts of these strange people—especially that of the 
American Missionary, Mr. Grant—and comes to the conclusion that 
the Yezidis are the remains of the Euchites of the eleventh centu- 
ry, one branch of whom, under the name of Bogomites, penetrated 
into Europe in the twelth. ‘The last paper in the volume is a Church- 
historical sketch of “'The Last Half-Century in its Relations to the 
Present,” in which Neander treats especially of the influence of 
Schleiermacher, and of the Church-Union in Prussia. 


Art. VII—CHATEAUBRIAND. 


Memoiresd’ outre Tombe par M. Viscount du Chateaubriand. Paris. 1850, 


_ CHATEAUBRIAND associated his name with so many places and ideas 
that almost every one, at some time or other, is drawn into an ima- 
ginative relation with him. ‘The picture which first caught our eye 
on entering the Louvre, was one representing an aged monk and a 
handsome youth about to commit the body of a lovely maiden to a 
grave, obviously hollowed by themselves, in the verdant depths of a 
forest. ‘The pious tranquillity of the aged priest, the despairing 
gtief of the young lover, and the exquisite loveliness of the corpse, 
instantly revealed that unity of effect which leaves an indelible im- 
pression. On turning to the catalogue, we found the painting enti- 
tled “The Burial of Atala.” With this souvenir of Chateaubriand, 
encountered within a week of landing in Europe, is linked the mem- 
ory of the only Breton we ever knew. We stood together on the 
Campanile at Venice, and while discussing that curious impulse 
which assails nervous organizations when looking down from a height 
and induces an almost irresistible desire to leap, he calmly observed 
that it was his intention to gratify the propensity, in a few months, 
by springing from the precipitous cliff that bounded his family do- 
main in Brittany. Many days of previous intercourse with this 
suicidal youth had revealed a thoughtful, self- possessed, and highly 
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cultivated mind, that forbade our ascribing his remark to mere eccen- 
tricity ; and his melancholy view of life and his fine endowments, 
associate him in our recollection with his gifted countryman, who, 
at a similar age, “arrested the fowling-piece with a tear.” 

Chateaubriand owed his first literary fame to American subjects ; 
through him our country assumed a poetical interest to European 
minds—although, it must be confessed, this result is to be ascribed 
rather to the fancy and enthusiasm than the authenticity of the wri- 
ter. Lafayette had just returned to France, and awakened there a 
sentiment of glory in behalf of the new republic whose liberties he 
had assisted to rescue; and while this feeling was yet prevalent, ap- 
peared the vivid descriptions of nature and the forest-life of the dis- 
tant continent, from the glowing pen of Chateaubriand. ‘The vicis- 
situdes of his career, the tenacity of his opinions and sympathies, 
his extensive wanderings, and especially the remarkable identity of 
the man with his country and the age, render his memoirs of unu- 
sual interest. They exhibit the history of an eventful era, mirrored, 
as it were, upon a reflective and ardent soul; they illustrate how the 
spirit of reform wrestles with the mind of an intelligent conserva- 
tive; and they afford the most impressive glimpses of nature, liter- 
ature, revolutions and society, as they appear to the consciousness 
of a man of sentiment and philosophy thoroughly exposed to their 
agency and yet capable of tranquil observation. Strongly attached 
to the ideas of the past—religious, political, and domestic—on account 
of his education and instincts, he was borne along the tide of those 
vital changes that mark the last century, at once their victim and 
expositor,—now inspired, and now persecuted by the course of 
events; and yet always preserving intact the noble individuality of 
his character. 

It is this which makes us the willing auditors of his story, and 
which, in spite of the constant egotism and occasional extravagance of 
his autobiography, wins our warmest attention and frequent sympa- 
thy. The hardihood with which he accepts the conditions of a des- 
tiny alternating between the greatest extremes of misfortune and 
prosperity ; the zeal that sustains his pilgrimage in the trackless for- 
ests of the West and the arid desert of the East ; over seas and moun- 
tains, through unknown erowds of his fellow-beings, and in the 
lonely struggles of bereaved affection, lends a warmth to every page 
of his narrative; and amid the varying panorama through which he 
conducts us, not for a moment are we unconscious of the Breton, the 
royalist, and the Frenchman of the old régime. tis this combination 
of intense personal identity with the most changeful scenes and for- 
tunes that gives its peculiar charm to the life of Chateaubriand. 
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Other travellers have as well described America and the Holy Land, 
Napoleon and the Alhambra; we have pictures of the French Revo- 
lution more elaborate than his; the trials and the triumphs of the 
man of letters have been equally well chronicled, and the war of opin- 
ion as eloquently reported ; but these, and the countless other phases 
of Chateaubriand’s experience, are lighted up in his record by the 
fire of imagination, outlined, with wonderful distinctness, by strong 
feeling, and often exquisitely softened by the atmosphere of senti- 
ment. Sketches which impress us with the intensely picturesque ef- 
fect of Dante are interspersed with speculative gossip that would do 
credit to old Montaigne, and the author and lover seem to change 
parts with the adventurer and the statesman, as we find the experi- 
ences of each detailed with equal complacency; yet through and 
around them all the original man is apparent—his melancholy rev- 
eries, his poetic ecstasies, his profound sensibility to nature, his love 
of glory, his devotion to the past, his vast anticipations, his philo- 
sophic observation, keen sense of honour, patriotism, and indepen- 
dent yet loving spirit: nothing can be more manly than his enter- 
prises, his endurance, and his industry, and nothing more childlike 
than his account of them. We are often inclined to forget the of- 
fensiveness of vanity, as we read, in the fruits of its unconscious 
revelations ; we cannot but perceive that it is the vividness of his 
own impressions and the importance he attaches to them that render 
Chateaubriand so effective an author; and intolerable as would be 
~ commonplace events thus unfolded, those of universal interest, which 
chiefly occupy his memoirs, derive from this cause an infinite 
attraction. Far more real appears the historic scenes reviewed, when 
thus linked with the thoughts and feelings of such a man, and the 
whole process of his authorship is ingeniously displayed by so mi- 
nute a history of his life; indeed, the one is but the exponent of the 
other ; his books are the genuine offspring of his experience and his 
biography—not the life of one man, but an episodical history of the 
times. 

The most careful limning in this remarkable picture is that of 
the early scenes. Like all reminiscences, those of his childhood are 
the clearest, and the original elements of his character there defined 
give us the key to much of his subsequent history. Following him 
from St. Malo through the most exciting and dramatic incidents, and 
amid every variety of climate and condition, the image of the isola- 
ted, thoughtful, and baffled youth rises continually to our fancy, and 
explains every traitof the man. The sea, the turret, the woods, the 
paternal austerity, the sisters’ love, the mother’s piety, the suicidal 
purpose, the ideal attachment, the rude manners, and heart tremb- 
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ling with sensibility—all this half-Crabbe-like and half-Shaksper- 
ian picture of a young provincial noble’s existence in Brittany just 
before the Revolution, haunts the memory of the reader with its sad 
yet truthful lineaments. It also gives him the clue to Chateaubriand’s 
solemnity of mind and loyalty of purpose. In the solitude and se- 
cret conflicts of his boyhood originated the strength of mind, the 
want of external adaptation, and the poetical habit of his nature. 
It drew him into intimacy with the outward universe and his own 
soul, and laid the foundation of the contemplative spirit that accom- 
panied him in a career of almost incessant activity; thus inducing a 
kind of Hamlet or Jacques-like idiosyncrasy that, when deepened by 
exile, poverty, and baffled sentiment, gave the element of pathos 
which distinguishes the most effective of his writings, and is the key- 
note of his memoirs. 

The life of Chateaubriand, thus minutely related, and made alive 
and dramatic by the fidelity and emotion with which it is portrayed, 
naturally arranges itself into scenes, each of which illustrates an 
entire act. Thus, from the chateau-life of his childhood we follow 
him to college, and thence to Paris, and stand beside him at the win- 
dow where his heart sickened as the heads of the first victims of 
the Revolution were borne along on pikes; then behold him seated 
by an Indian camp-fire, within hearing of the Falls of Niagara; a 
few months elapse and he is discovered sauntering in Kensington 
Gardens, meditating a work of genius, or sharing his last crust with 
a brother exile in a London garret; within a year the teacher of an 
English country maiden in a distant parish; shortly afterwards the 
secretary of Cardinal Fesch, at Rome; then a pilgrim to Jerusalem, 
animated by the old crusader spirit; previously a soldier in the 
French army besieging Thironville, or begging, wounded, at a fisher- 
man’s hut; again, in retirement at the Vallée aux Loups, planting 
or writing; now fraternizing with the Parisian littérateurs of a past 
generation, now braving Napoleon in an inaugural discourse before the 
French Institute, and now féting the English nobility as ambassador 
to the Court of St. James—waging political battles in Paris, assisting 
at the Congress of Verona, or talking regretfully of the past, in his 
latter days, at Madame Recamier’s soirées. The life of the province, 
the university, the capital—_the voyageur, the soldier, the author, the 
diplomat, the journalist, the exile, the man of society, the man of 
State, and the man of sentiment—all were known to their full sig- 
nificance in his adventurous career. Stern as were the realities of 
his lot, a vein of absolute romance is visible throughout: continually 
an episode occurs which the writer of fiction would seize with avid- 
ity and elaborate with effect. Imagine the use to which might be 
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thus adapted such incidents as the night he was an involuntary 
prisoner in Westminster Abbey, the circumstances of his emi- 
gration, and his departure from the army of the princes—his en- 
counter with a French dancing-master among the Iroquois, his 
mariage de convenance, and his subsequent love-adventure in Eng- 
land—his brilliant début as an author, his shipwreck on returning 
from America, his vigil at the death-bed of Madame Beaumont, and 
his walk out of Brussels while listening to the cannons of Waterloo! 
The breath of every clime, the discipline of all vocations, the fiercest 
controversies and the most abstract reveries, associations of the 
highest kind and events of the most universal import—fame and 
obscurity, riches and poverty, devoted friendship and pitiable isola- 
tion, contact with the past through keen sympathy and intense ima- 
gination, identity with the present through indefatigable activity— 
made up the existence of Chateaubriand, which was the successive re- 
alization of all that constitutes the life of the mind, of the heart, and 
of the age itself. 

His social experience was quite as varied, interesting, and histor- 
ical as the events of which he was a witness or an agent. Of the 
most illustrious of his acquaintance and intimate of his friends, he 
has left excellent portraits, and highly characteristic personal anec- 
dotes. Indeed, the manner in which descriptions of nature and ad- 
venturous incident are blended, in his memoirs, with those of re- 
nowned or attractive individuals, make them resemble a long pic- 

* ture-gallery, where the features of the great and loved beam from 
the wall amid beautiful or wild landscapes, domestic groups and 
memorable scenes from history. Beginning with the members of 
his own family, he delineates the persons, traits of character, and 
manner of Moreau and Mirabeau, Laharpe and his literary coterie, 
Napoleon and Washington, Canning, Neckar, Talleyrand, the Duch- 
ess de Berri, Charles X., Lafayette, the French emigrants in Lon- 
don, the Aborigines in America, his Irish hostess, with her passion 
for cats, at Hempstead, Charlotte, his beloved English pupil, Mad- 
ame Bacciocchi, Madame de Coulin, Madame Dudevant,—in a word, 
all his political, literary, and personal acquaintances. ‘The distinct 
outline and graceful colouring of these portraits bespeak the artist : 
but we owe the effective style in which they are conceived to the re- 
lation in which the limner stood to the originals; the heat-lightning 
of his love or indignation often gives us veritable glimpses more im- 

pressive than a detailed but less vivid revelation could yield: thus 
his two interviews with Bonaparte and Washington, the manner in 
which Malesherbes infected him with that enthusiasm of discovery 
which sent him across the ocean in search of a northwest passage, 
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and Madame de Stael’s favourite appellation, “My dear Francis,” 
bring each individual directly before us. Byron was a school-boy 
at Harrow when Chateaubriand, the impoverished exile, caught 
sight of his curly head as he wandered by the seminary in his per- 
egrinations round London ; and De Tocqueville, the able expositor 
of our own institutions, he knew as the intelligent child of a friend 
at whose country-house he visited. Compare the hunting party of 
Louis XLV ., which he attended as a young noble of the realm, with the 
morning call upon Washington at Philadelphia, and we have the last 
glimmer of feudal royalty in the old world with the first dawn of 
republican simplicity in the new. 

The business-like manner in which his marriage was contracted, is 
in violent contrast with the romantic earnestness of his reminiscen- 
ces of sentiment; and his veneration for the ties of family and rank, 
strangely combined with a zest for the primitive in human nature. 
The instinct of glory led him to cherish enthusiasm for greatness, 
that of blood for races, and that of poetry for the original, the fresh, 
and the intrepid. Hence he sympathized with genius, of whatever 
clime—with exiled princes and Indian chiefs; and while wisdom, 
tenderness, and valour so attached him that he dwells almost pas- 
sionately upon those eras marked by satisfactory intercourse with 
others, ever and anon misfortune, pride, and a sense of the unat- 
tained draw him back to self and the glow of companionship, 
and love fades into the “pale cast of thought.” He survived the 
most renowned of his contemporaries and the most endeared of his 
friends. Yet few men have been more sincerely loved than Cha- 
teaubriand, and few have mingled intimately with the intellectual 
leaders of any epoch and won a greater share of admiration with 
less compromise of self-respect; for he was quite as remarkable 
for the independence of his character as for the strength of his 
attachments. 

One of his most pleasing traits was an ardent love of nature. 
To gratify this on a broad scale, he cheerfully undertook Jong and 
hazardous voyages, and delighted to expose his whole being to 
the influence of earth, sea, and firmament, with the abandon of 
the poet and the observant spirit of the philosopher. His sen- 
sibility in this regard is evident in the force and beauty of his 
impressions. His mind caught and reproduced the inspiration of 
the universe, and his affections linked themselves readily with ob- 


jects hallowed by association. Thus he speaks of Madame de 


Beaumont’s cypress, the poplar beside his window in the rue de 
Mirousel, the nightingales at the restaurant he frequented, and 
the doves whose brooding note accompanied studies, with a degree 
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of feeling rarely coéxistent with such rude experience of the world. 
“Je me sentais,” he says, “vivre et végéter avec la nature dans 
une espéce de pantheisme.” He possessed the genuine instinct 
of travel, and the migratory impulse of birds. It is remarkable 
that a disposition like this—characteristic of the naturalist and 
poet—should be so developed in a man whose name is iden- 
tified with a long political career. The conventionalities of life, 
however, and “ tracasseries politiques” were ungenial tohim. He de- 
scribes the two sides of his character very justly when he says :— 
“Dans l’existence intérieure et théorique, je suis l’homme de 
tous les songes ; dans l’ existence extérieure et pratique l’homme 
des réalités. Aventureux et ordonné, passionné et méthodique.” 
He was indeed a poetical cosmopolite—one of the most perfect 
examples of that style of character known to modern times. In 
his candid self-revelations, the primeval instincts of the natural, 
and the complex relations of the civilized human being are suc- 
cessively brought into view; for the rapture with which he first 
greets the virgin forest of the new world is soon followed by an 
instant resolution to join the army of his king, of whose flight 
he was informed by an old newspaper, accidentally picked up in 
the cabin of a backwoodsman; and if, as we accompany his mus- 
ing steps along the banks of the Jordan, it seems as if one of the 
heroes of ‘I'asso’s epic had revived in the person of a French pal- 
adin, the associations of a later and less chivalric era are soon ex- 
cited by the procés verbal that condemned his brother to the guil- 
lotine—printed in another page of his memoirs as a sad but au- 
thentic link in his family history. Listen to him as he thinks 
aloud in the Colosseum at moonlight, and you would infer that he 
was a bard unallied to the realities of the present—a dreamer 
whose life was in the past; but the idea is dispelled, almost when 
conceived, by an enthusiastic description that succeeds of one of 
those Parisian réunions or political climaxes in which he took so 
active a share. 

His reminiscences of travel have a sweetness and vitality, like 
the dexterously-preserved flowers of an herbal, as if he transmit- 
ted us the very hues and sensations of the regions he traversed 
with so keen a sympathy—the marine odour and crumbling archi- 
tecture of Venice, the religious atmosphere of Rome, the fresh ver- 
dure and exuberant nature of the western hemisphere, the Petrarch- 
an charms of Southern France, the Moorish tints of Spain, the 
substantial glory of England, the grandeur of mountains relieved 
against the transparent and frosty air of Switzerland, the extremes 
of metropolitan and the simple graces of rural life — these, and 
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all other sensitive and moral experiences of the traveller, Chateau- 
briand, as it were, imbibed as the aliment of his mind and re- 
produced as memorials of his life. Like Byron, he became part 
of what he loved; and the intensity of his own consciousness ren- 
dered nature, art, and society, or rather their traits and essential 
spirit, his own. In the aboriginal wigwam and the Arabian tent ; 
at Memphis, Carthage, and Jerusalem; at Golgotha and Hemp- 
stead, Granada and Rome; at the banquet of the monarch, on the 
sick-bed of the hospital, in the prison and the boudoir—when 
dragged triumphantly in his carriage by the applauding law-stu- 
dents from the Bibliotheque Genevieve to his domicile, and when 
left, propped against a wall, a wounded fugitive in Germany—he rose 
above the material and the temporary, caught the true significance, 
bravely met the exigency, and felt the ideal as well as the human 
interest of the scene and occasion. 

It is this spirit of humanity, this poetical tone of mind,—the 
lofty thought, the genuine feeling, in short, with which he encoun- 
tered vicissitude and contemplated beauty, and not the mere out- 
ward facts of his career, that gives a permanent and ineffable charm 
to his name. A halo of sentiment encircles his brow, not less ev- 
ident when bowed in adversity than when crowned with honour. 
He demonstrates the truth of the brave old poet’s creed, that the 
mind of a man is his true kingdom. His self-respect never fal- 
ters amid the most discouraging circumstances; he redeems mis- 
fortune of its worst anguish by the strength of his love or his re- 
ligion. The scope of his view wins him from the limited and 
the personal; the ardour of his emotions compensates for the cold- 
ness of fortune; he is ever aware of the vast privilege of the ra- 
tional being to look before and after; memories either glorious or 
tender, and visions of faith shed a consoling light both upon the 
clouds of outward sorrow and inward melancholy; always a poet, 
a philosopher, a lover, and a Christian, Chateaubriand the man is 
“nobler than his mood,” however sad, baffled, or absorbed it may 
be. This dignity, this sense of the lofty, the comprehensive, and 
the beautiful, seldom deserts him. It gives tone, elevation, spirit 
and interest to each phase of his life, and makes its record poetic 
and suggestive. 

The political career of Chateaubriand has been the subject of that 
diversity of opinion which seems inevitably to attend this portion 
of all illustrious lives. A rigid, narrow course in regard to party, 
it would be irrational to expect and illiberal to desire in a man of 
such broad insight and generous instincts. His imaginative tendency 
and chivalric tone also unfitted him to be either consistently sub- 
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servient to a dogma or invariably true to a faction. The nobility 
and sentiment of the man, however, shed their light upon the politi- 
cian. The character and spirit of his statesmanship, though at 
times too ideal in theory, were individual, and often indicative of the 
highest moral courage. He broke away from the life of a court, in 
his youth, with the intrepidity of the most zealous republican; 
when Mirabeau clapped him fondly on the shoulder, he thought his 
hand the claw of Satan; and while he sought, in voluntary exile, im- 
munity from the horrors of the Revolution, he was loyal to his order 
when the time came to resist the fanaticism of the Jacobins—fought 
in its ranks and shared the privations of emigration. It has been 
well said that he was “a monarchist from conviction, a Bourbonist 
from honour, and a republican by nature;” and, incompatible as such 
principles may seem with each other, he suffered and toiled in be- 
half of all of them. He solicited a mission of discovery at the age 
of twenty to escape from the ungenial social and political atmos- 
phere of France, as well as to gratify an adventurous taste. He 
dedicated his great work to the First Consul, and accepted from him 
the embassy to Rome, with a sincere faith in his patriotism; and 
bravely dared his anger, by instantly resigning another office the 
moment he heard of the Duke d’Enghien’s execution. It was his 
boast, that only after the “success of his ideas” was he dismissed 
from the political arena. In 1830 he stood alone among the peers, 
and urged them to protest in favour of the banished king; and yet, 
for the sake of tranquillity, acceded to the request of his opponents 
not to utter his intended speech against the new government. He 
also declined their offer of a portfolio, saying: “I only demand liberty 
of conscience, and the right to go and die wherever I can find free- 
dom and repose.” Thus, while Chateaubriand failed entirely to 
please both parties, he was yet eminently true to himself, and won 
respect from each. He declared of Bonaparte : “ J] était animé con- 
tre mot de toute sa forfaiture, comme je Tétais contre lui de toute 
ma loyauté.” The episode of the Breton against the Corsican is 
one of the most characteristic in the history of both. It is con- 
ceded, that he always sacrificed personal interest to his idea of pub- 
lic good; and if he sent a French army to crush liberty in Spain, 
he has, theoretically at least, vindicated his motives, His constant 
purpose was to give the people a system of graduated monarchy, in 
which he firmly believed their true welfare to consist, and, at the 
same time, to reassert the dignity of France. He was the invariable 
and eloquent advocate of the liberty of the press and of religion. 

The most inveterate advocates of reform, if endowed with just 
moral perception and even an inkling of chivalric sentiment, can 
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hardly fail to respect the devotion of Chateaubriand to that sys- 
tem which, despite its inhuman abuses, lends the highest dignity 
and value to the past. He clung with the almost absolute loyalty 
of the middle ages to those persons and usages amid which he 
was born, and in fidelity to which he thought consisted his hon- 
our. He sacrificed wealth, home, safety—everything but charac- 
ter—to principles outgrown by the world, but endeared to faith. 
Some one has said that independence is the essential test of a gen- 
tleman; Chateaubriand, thus judged, was not only a gentleman in 
the absolute sense of the term, but a knight according to the orig- 
inal standard. Loyalty was in him an immutable instinct, and 
one that redeems all the apparent perversities of opinion traceable 
in his career as a man of the State. He has been said to be the 
legitimate inheritor of that eclectic political feeling, attached at 
once to both past and future, to the people and the throne, of 
which Lafayette was the exemplar. From 1814 to 1825 he con- 
tended for the past; from then until 1830 he was the advocate of 
progress, and thenceforward strove to reconcile the interests of 
both:—such is the enlightened view taken by the liberal critic. 
During the Hundred Days he was one of the king’s counsellors 
at Ghent. The anti-regicide doctrine of his first speech to the 
Institute forever disunited him from Napoleon, and he retired from 
public life on the accession of Louis Philippe. Deprived of a 
lucrative editorship, exiled, his property forfeited, he again and 
again evidenced his superiority to corruption, and sought refuge in 
nature and letters from the vicissitudes of public life. Ambassa- 
dor at Berlin, Rome, and London—minister, soldier, and journalist 
—in the congress of nations, the cabinet, and the popular assem- 
bly—however visionary, impulsive, and pertinacious, Chateaubri- 
and nobly vindicated his title to the name of patriot. A citizen 
of the world by virtue of enlarged sympathies and intelligence, he 
was always a Frenchman at heart, and one of that school, now al- 
most wholly traditional, about which lingers the venerable charm 
of a loyal, brave, courteous, and gallant race—touched, however, in 
him, to fairer issues by an innate love of the grand, a natural ideal- 
ity and depth of feeling partly inherited and somewhat owing to his 
Breton origin and remarkable experience. In a word, he was both 
a poet and a true scion of the old French aristocracy, which seems 
to have expired when the hearse containing his remains, followed by 
a single carriage, in which were his executor and valet, reached the 
shores of Brittany one summer day in 1849, and a veiled woman 
in deep mourning drew near and laid a bunch of flowers on the cof- 
fin, saying tearfully: “This is all I have to offer.” 
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The authorship, like the existence of Chateaubriand, was chival- 
ric, adventurous, and effective—usually originating in some want or 
impulse of the time, derived from his own experience or aimed at a 
positive and practical result: the man of action and of the age, the 
improvisator of the occasion, marks his labours in the field of letters. 
Thus, his first essay as a writer on a large scale was the Treatise on 
Revolutions, written in exileand for bread, and serving as a kind of in- 
itiative discipline to works of more instant and universal effect; yet 
even this, the most abstract and least spontaneous of his works, 
chiefly historical in its plan, being written at the epoch of the French 
Revolution, in which the author and his family so deeply suffered, 
had a vital and immediate significance. The subject thus chosen in- 
dicates his dominant taste for philosophy, history, and politics; in 
its execution, also, is evident his love of bringing ancient parallels 
to bear on contemporary events; the broad survey of governments 
it includes, shows his comprehensive scope of mind, the instinctive 
grandeur of his conception; while some of the portraits and scenes 
betray that felicity of description which characterized his subsequent 
writings. However respectable as a literary undertaking, the E'ssazs 
sur les Revolutions was rather a prophetic than realized test of his 
mission as a writer. The Génie du Christianisme is one of those 
works that, by meeting the conscious needs of an age and people, lift 
the author at once to the rank of public benefactor. When Europe 
recoiled from the barren and bitter fruits of anarchy and atheism, 
and humanity became conscious of her desolation, “ without God in 
the world,” this reassertion of the religious sentiment, of the incal- 
culable benefits Christianity had bestowed upon the world, of its 
infinite superiority to all previous systems, of its accordance with 
nature and the heart of man, of its sacred relation to domestic life 
and to the human passions, seemed an echo of the latent hopes and 
recollections of every bereaved and aspiring soul amid the wrecks 
of social and civil life. With singular eloquence, Chateaubriand re- 
summoned the saints, the angels, the myths, the ceremonial, and the 
sanctions of the Christian religion from the eclipse they had under- 
gone. He compared, as only a scholar, a philosopher, a poet can 
do, Hell with Tartarus, Heaven with Elysium ; Homer, Virgil, and 
Theocritus, with Dante, Milton, and Tasso; the Sibyls and the 
Evangelists, the Bible and the Iliad. He recounted the tri- 
umphs of Christian art, and described how the New ‘Testament 
changed the genius of the painter: sans lui, rien éter de sa sub- 
limité, il lui donne plus de tendresse. He revealed its architectural 
signs —the dome and spire: “les yeux du voyageur viennent 
@abord s’attacher sur cette fleche religieuse dont l’aspect réveilee 
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une foule de sentiments et de souvenirs ; c’est la pyramide funébre 
autour de la quelle dorment les aieux ; est la monument de joie 
ou Tatrain sacré annonce le vie du fidele; cest la que Pepoux 
s'unisant ; c’est la que les chrétiens se prosterent au pied des autels, 
le foible pour prier le Dieu deforce, le coupable pour implorer le 
Dieu de miséricorde, linnocent ‘pour chanter le Dieu de bonté.” 
He pictures to the imagination the tangible evidences of his holy 
faith—Raphael’s Madonnas and the Hotel Dieu, the Festival, the 
Cemetery, the Sisters of Charity, the Knight, the Missionary, the 
eloquence of Massillon, Bossuet, Pascal, and Fénélon. Thus, gath- 
ering up the trophies and opening the vistas of Christianity once 
more before the despairing eyes of multitudes, Chateaubriand was 
hailed by tearful praises. “Imagine,” says one of his critics, “a 
vase of myrrh overturned on the steps of a bloodstained altar.” 
To us and to-day, the significance of his work is greatly modified 
and abated. In the light of a more advanced civilization and a 
race of no less eloquent and deeper expositors, we look upon it, 
with Lamartine, rather as a reliquary than as a creative work: it 
is a panoramic view of the history of Christianity—a poem cele- 
brating its dogmas and monuments, and “superstition’s rod” seems 
to hang over the inspired defender of the Church. None the less 
beautiful, however, are many of its appeals to the past and to 
the human heart—none the less remarkable its success. He tells 
us it was undertaken not only from devout, but filial sentiment ; 
his conversion having been induced by his mother’s death and 
grief for his scepticism. Over the book, therefore, hangs an atmos- 
phere of poetical and adventurous interest which lends it perma- 
nent attraction. 

The Etudes Historiques were commenced and finished, as the 
author says, with a restoration ; and he adds: “ Le plus long et le 
dernier travail de ma vie, celui qui m’a cotité le plus de recherches, 
de soins et @années, celui ou fai peut-étre remué le plus @idées et 
de faits, paroit lorsqwil ne peut trouver de lecteurs.” This want 
of comparative success is easily accounted for by the absence of 
personal motive and interest in this elaborate, instructive, some- 
times eloquent and characteristic work. The Jtinéraire, Voyoge en 
Amérique, and, in fact, all his books of travel, while they contain 
charming passages, are now more interesting as links in his ca- 
reer than for their facts and descriptions—there having been no 
department of recent literature more affluent in graces of style and 
attraction of details than that of voyages and travels. In the East 
and our own country, he is, therefore, in a great measure, super- 
seded by later and standard writers. His literary and political mis- 
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cellanies are often rich in thought and imagery; the opinions they 
embrace are, however, frequently inconsistent; but there is a harmony 
of tone, a vigour of argument, a keen critical appreciation, and a 
gift of expression which indicate genius amid much that is desul- 
tory, extravagant and incomplete. ‘The prejudices of the Roman 
Catholic, and the ignorance of the foreigner, sometimes rudely clash 
with the beautiful style of the rhetorician and the lofty sentiment of 
the bard. Amid the voluminous disquisition, the journals of travel, 
and the polemics of Chateaubriand, gems of narrative—episodes 
and illustrations in a truly poetic vein, of his arguments and 
descriptions, have served to wing his name abroad and cause it to 
nestle in many hearts: these are Atala, Reve, and Les Aventures 
du Dernier Abencerrage, romantic in conception and most grace- 
fully executed—prose poems, in short, and the flowers of his mind, 
terse, beautiful, and embalmed in sentiment. In contrast with these 
is the most vigorous and the least charitable of his political essays, 
‘Bonaparte and the Bourbons,” which Lamartine well describes 
as “the bitter speech of the public executioner of humanity and 
liberty, written by the hand of the Furies against the great cul- 
prit of the age.” 

The passionate invective of this famous pamphlet would strike 
the reader differently could he imagine it addressed to the French 
people before the star of the conqueror began to wane; but it is as- 
sociated with the image of Napoleon, not in the hour of his triumph, 
but as he sits at Fontainebleau, brooding in dishevelled garments and 
with despair on his brow over the defection of his household and 
the pitiless demands of the allies. 

Wide, indeed, is the range of Chateaubriand’s literary talent and 
achievement, and versatile as his fortunes: in polities singularly bold, 
almost ferocious; in history suggestive and ingenious; and in per- 
sonal revelations often pathetic, picturesque, and sometimes vain, 
yet ever graphic. ‘He knew the fever of mind incident to poetical 
conception—the long, patient vigil of the scholar, and the serene, con- 
templative mood of the philosopher. He experienced climaxes 
both of emotion and opinion, and vented both on paper. And with 
all the assiduity, the invention and the glow of these compositions, 
he had also the melo-dramatic, the exaggerated, and the artificial 
taste of a Frenchman; he loved effect—he was carried away by the 
desire of glory, tenacious of individuality, and happy in a kind of 
wayward yet noble self-assertion. Such a writer is naturally open 
to critical assault and fitted to excite admiration in equal degrees. 
Accordingly, his incongruities as a champion of religion have been 
often designated by writers of more chastened taste ; the hardihood 
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and inconsistencies of his partisan articles justly condemned, and 
the effects of a too sensitive mind easily detected. As an instance 
of his want of spontaneous expression, and the habitude of well-con- 
sidered language, Lamartine relates, in his History of the Restoration, 
that when sent as a deputy to the Emperor Alexander to plead the 
Bourbon cause, Chateaubriand was silent because he could not on 
the spur of the moment, as he afterwards declared, find language 
appropriate to the majesty of the occasion. He required time to 
utter himself in writing; and therefore, on this memorable occasion, 
allowed a younger and far less gifted member of the deputation to 
speak for him. 

His style, too, has been censured for its grandiose tendency, and 
his authorship made the object of extreme laudation and scorn. 
What almost invariably claims our admiration, however, is the gal- 
lant and the comprehensive, the poetical and the sympathetic spirit in 
which he has written. Somewhat of the extravagance of his nation 
is indeed conspicuous ; but we are impelled to view it leniently on 
account of the grace and bravery with which it is usually combined. 
He opened glorious vistas, and let fall seeds of eternal truth. The 
sound of the sea, the setting of the sun, the roaring of the wind amid 
the pines, the fall of the leaf, the associations of home and country, 
the solemnity of ruins, the griefs of humanity, the vicissitudes of 
life, the sanctions of religion, tenderness, heroism, reverence, faith, 
—all, in short, that hallows and sublimates this brief existence and 
sheds a mystic glory over the path of empires, the scene of nature, and 
the lot of man, found eloquent recognition from his pen; and for 
such ministrations we give him love and honour, without losing sight 
of the vagueness, the prejudice, the artificiality and the exaggeration 
which occasionally mar such exuberant development. In him the 
conscious and personal sometimes dwarfs the essentially noble; but 
a kind of grandeur of feeling and thought often lifts him above the 
temporary. He cherished faith in his race: “ Sz ’homme,” he says, 
“est ingrat, ’humanité est reconnaissante.” “The masters of 
thought,” he declares, “open horizons, invent words, have heirs and 
lineages.” For a Gallic nature, his appreciation of Milton, Dante, 
‘Tasso—of the serious phase of greatness—was remarkable, although 
some of his criticisms of English literature excite a smile. In his 
influence as a man of letters, for half a century he was the success- 
ful antagonist of Voltaire and his school. Often he gave impetus 
and embodiment to public opinion; and if his portraits are some- 
times fanciful and his judgments poetic, his literary achievements, 
on the whole, had a rare character of adventure and beauty; and the 
alternations from severe reasoning to imaginative glow, are such as 
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indicate a marvellous combination of intellectual power. For the 
complete revised edition of his works, he received fivé hundred and 
fifty thousand francs; and perhaps no modern author boasts more 
remarkable trophies—such a blending of tinsel and truth—of the 
incongruous but efficient politician with the ardent, sensitive, heroic 
poet—incomplete and desultory in certain respects, fresh, coura- 
geous, true, eloquent and original in others; imprudent, but royal : 
“worth an army to the Bourbons,” yet enamoured of American 
solitudes ; as a journalist, said to unite “Ja hauteur de Bossuet et 
la profondeur de Montesquieu ; advising literary aspirants of his race 
and tongue not to try verse, and if they have the poetical instinct to 
eschew politics; carrying the war into Napoleon’s retreating do- 
minion, and, at the same time, hailed as the dove of the Deluge, 
whose mission it was to renew the faith of the heart, and infuse 
the impoverished veins of the social body with generous sentiment.” 
Enough of fame and of weakness we may, indeed, find in all this 
to crown a writer with admiration and pity. If his genius was 
somewhat too studied, it lent dignity to his times and country; if 
his youth was shackled by the pedantic coterie that have ruled French 
letters, his maturity redeemed, by the independent advocacy of truth 
and nature, the casual vassalage; if he once over-estimated Ossian, 
he never lost sight of the need of clear expression, and repudiated, 
when engaged on practical subjects, the vague conceptions he admired. 
_ Chateaubriand’s genius thus responded to national subjects, and 
was modified by national imperfections—in his poetical sentiment 
reminding us of St. Pierre, Rousseau, and Lamartine; while many 
passages in the Martyrs, Natchez, the magazines, letters, romances, 
in the answers to his critics and historical essays, challenge ree- 

ognition for the philosopher ; and yet, ever and anon, the manner in 
which he dwells upon his achievements, and the consideration he de- 
mands both from the reader and governments for his persecutions 
and his fame, cause us somewhat painfully to realize the weakness 

of the man. In this anti-Saxon and thoroughly Gallic egotism, sen- 
sitiveness, vanity, or by whatever name we designate a qual- 

ity so obvious and characteristic, Chateaubriand was a genuine 

Frenchman. He describes this trait of his nation justly when ae- 

counting for the fruitfulness of its literature in memoirs and the 

comparative dearth of history :—“ Le Francois a été tous les temps, 

méme lorsquwil étoit barbare, vain, léger et sociable. Il réfléchit 

peu sur l'ensemble des objets ; mais il observe curieusement les dé- 

tails, et son coup d’eil est prompt, stir et délié; 1l faut toujours 

qu il soit en scéne. Il aime 4 dire; jetots li, le rot me dit ; J’ap- 

pu du prince,” etc. 

Fourta Sertzs, Vou. V.—8 
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From the casual frailties, however, and from the intrigues of the 
salon, the warfare of party and the reverses of fortune—from all that 
is unworthy and mutable in this remarkable life, what is pure and 
effective in genius seems to rise and separate itself to the imagina- 
tion, and we behold the true spirit of the man embodied and em- 
balmed in the disinterested results of his thought and the spontane- 
ous utterance of his sentiment; and therefore it is as a poet of the 
old régime that we finally regard Chateaubriand. 

It has been acutely said that external life is an appendix to the 
heart, and these Memoirs d’outre Tombe signally evidence the truth. 
Dated, as they are, at long intervals of time and in many different 
places, the immediate circumstances under which they are written 
are often brought into view simultaneously with a vivid retrospect, 
to which they form a singular contrast; and this gives an air of re- 
ality to the whole such as is afforded by oral communication—we 
frequently seem to listen instead of reading. Chateaubriand first 
thought of composing the work where Gibbon conceived the idea of 
his great enterprise : in that haunt of eternal memories—Rome. It 
‘was commenced in his rural seclusion at La Vallée aux Loups, near 
Aulnay, in the autumn of 1811, and finally revised at Paris in 1841. 
‘The intermediate period is strictly chronicled, and interspersed with 
details of the antecedent and the passing moment, together with 
countless portraits, criticisms and scenes, both analytical and de- 
scriptive ; but the deep vein of sentiment which prompts the author’s 
movements and arrays his experience and thoughts, continually re- 
mind us that the life depicted is but the appendix to the heart that 
inspires. Thus his intimacy with Malesherbes, whose granddaughter 
his elder brother married, fostered that passion for exploration 
which made him a traveller ; his repugnance to priestly shackles in- 
duced him to enrol his name in the regiment of Navarre; his ad- 
herence to his party made him a translator and master of languages 
im England; his fraternal love redeemed his boyhood from misan- 
thropic despair, and his religious and poetic sentiment impelled him 
to the East. This oriental tendency—if we may so call it—is evi- 
dent, as he suggests, in the whole race of modern genius, and seems 
to spring both from delicate organization, giving a peculiar charm to 
the atmosphere and life of that region, and from historical associa- 
tions that win the imagination and the sympathies—romantically 
evident in Byron, and religiously in Chateaubriand and Lamartine. 
The former, despite the battles, conclaves and literary affairs that 
make up the substance of his memoirs, never loses his identity 
with sentiment, whether luxuriating in the scenery of the Grand 

Charteuse, invoking the departed at Holyrood or Venice, setting out 
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the trees of every land he has visited on his domain; breaking away 
from his English home with the exclamation, “Je suis mari!” or 
recording his last interview with his sister Lucille and her obscure 
burial ; claiming his chair at Corinne’s fireside, or discovering au- 
guries in the fierce tempest that broke over St. Malo the night he 
was born. The most utilitarian reader must confess, as he connects 
the practical efficiency and noble traits of Chateaubriand with his 
generous emotions, that sentiment is a grand conservative and pro- 
ductive element in human life, and to its inciting and elevated influ- 
ence justly ascribe the usefulness, the renown, and the singular in- 
terest that attaches to the man he may have seen a few years 
since threading the Boulevards of Paris with “ irreproachable cravat 
and ebony cane ;” recognising in his gentle yet vigorous expression, 
in his broad forehead and projecting temples, the thick white hair 
around his bald crown, the inclination of the head, the long face and 
observant yet noble air, the outward indications of his varied expe- 
rience, rare gifts, and unique character. 


Arr. VIIlL—ON THE RELATION OF INTELLIGENCE TO THE 
PIETY AND EFFICIENCY OF THE CHURCH. 


JESUS gave, not to the twelve alone, as they went forth on their first 
“commission, but to the Church in every age, that expressive warning: 
“Be ye therefore wise as serpents and harmless as doves.” It fore- 
told that, to the perfection of her character and the full success of 
her mission, the Church would require not only the purity of the 
one, but the wisdom of the other; that neither piety nor intelligence 
is separately sufficient, and only when combined in their highest 
excellence are they equal to the task. By intelligence we mean, 
not a proficiency in any one branch of science, but that general cul- 
tivation of intellect which results in wide knowledge and compre- 
hensive views. We know that “the world by wisdom knew not God ;” 
but it was a world without God, a reason without revelation, a dem- 
onstration without axioms spiritually discerned. When God im- 
parts the element required, and the world becomes his Church, her 
wisdom is not foolishness. Sometimes, indeed, it has seemed as 
though piety alone was power, and wisdom was utter weakness ; but 
we consider that intellectual excellence is often seen apart from 
moral purity, and piety is never alone, for the common experience 
of life gives every man a measure of mental training and practical 
wisdom. ‘There is an analogy in the arrangement of the compound 
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blow-pipe. The pure hydrogen of piety may draw, from an ordinary 
atmosphere, support for a flame of high intensity; but only when 
fully penetrated by the oxygen of a sound intelligence, is its power 
perfected and irresistible. 

The relation of intelligence to the spirituality of the Church, is a 
subject entirely distinct from its relation to her efficiency in aggres- 
sive movements. It is of itself a question which should not be un- 
determined in any mind, whether mental culture can affect religious 
experience, either for good or for evil. A priori, indeed, it would 
seem strange if, in the crowning work of creation, there was no ob- 
servance of that law by which the perfection of each part requires 
the perfection of the whole, and if the cultivation of the mental and 
of the moral faculties should prove incompatible in the image of Him 
in whom the same attributes coéxist and codperate in infinite per- 
fection. If beyond the grave we hope for the completeness of wis- 
dom as of love, how natural that, even now, these faculties should 
strengthen in each other’s strength. Every voice of prophecy, and 
all signs of the times, foretoken that, in the millennial age, “ knowl- 
edge shall be increased,” and those favoured generations be at once 
the most spiritual and the most intellectual the world has ever seen. 
And especially, the well-known quickening of the mental powers at- 
tendant on spiritual renovation seems like an electric summons from 
the awakened soul to the faculties whose activity is essential to its 
life. Yet against all this presumptive evidence, we meet the wide 
impression that intelligence is either negative, or injurious in its in- 
fluence on personal piety. 

This impression may have arisen in part from the fact that 
formerly, even more than at present, the costliness of education 
confined the privileges of mental culture to the very class whose po- 
sition and wealth involved all those seductions which make it hard 
to enter into the kmgdom of heaven. That a larger proportion of 
the poor of this world than of its affluent have become rich in faith, 
we all may see; but that this has resulted not from intelligence, 
but from the position, appears in the more gross and absorbing 
worldliness of the uncultivated family of wealth, compared with those 
in which intelligence exerts its elevating and moralizing power. In 
any given rank of society, a larger proportion of the intelligent will 
be found to have embraced the gospel than of the uneducated, and 
their piety will prove, on the average, more uniform. It is this false 
alliance of wealth with intelligence which has brought upon the lat- 
ter the suspicion which the Saviour attached to the former alone; 
yet in the modified social life of our own country, and in proportion 
as the ancient folly and expense cease to be exclusive forms into 
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which a life of affluence is compelled to flow, instances of deep piety 
in connexion with wealth, as well as intelligence, are becoming more 
common. 

It is important also to observe that the mass of the Church-mem- 
bership, being of the poorer classes, have always been prone to judge 
the wealthy by a false standard. The danger of all outward indulgen- 
ces is, that they foster a pride of possession, and absorb and materi- 
alize the soul. Yet, it is difficult to form a general rule of judgment 
upon others which shall be secure. The toiling poor, in whom a 
very slight attempt towards the elegancies of life may betray a de- 
parture from sober frugality or a false ambition, and whose unculti- 
vated minds feel no congeniality in the refinements which stand out 
barely as the insignia of wealth and rank, cannot appreciate the 
feelings of those to whom the beauties of art have been as familiar 
from childhood as the wild-flower to the cottager, and with whom 
the elegancies of life are the unlaboured expression of a natural 
refinement. ‘The ruder classes deem all an evidence of sin which 
would betray it in themselves, and equipage and forms and aecom- 
plishments are but the etiquette of pride. They either bluntly deny 
the existence of piety in such connexions, or receive in confusion the 
occasional evidences of true spirituality which beam out irresistibly. 
Moreover, there is another ground of misconstruction in the differ- 
ence of expression in the two extremes of society. ‘The character 
of the masses is peculiarly emotional, and the expression strong and 
rough. ‘The whole influence of culture and of polite life, is to bring 
the sensibilities into check by the intellect, to condense emotion into 
principle, and either to repress its utterance, or to find in accuracy 
and copiousness of language a full conveyance for that gush of soul 
which, in the uncultivated, seeks expression in energy of tone, and 
manner, and illustration. ‘The collected thought, the guarded sen- 
tence, the delicate reserve, seem tame and heartless to a Christian 
struggling with unutterable emotion.° 

If, then, from precisely this class of society, a Church should take 
its rise, and if the majority of all evangelical Churches have thus 
arisen, how natural is it that this individual feeling should have be- 
come the collective sentiment of the Church at large, that a false 
criticism on the manifestations of piety should still seek to bring 
eerything down to its own standard, and that, even while the Church 
is becoming a personal refutation of the error, she should still con- 
found form with substance, and wealth with intelligence. 

If any argument were to be drawn from the numerical proportion 
of the Church to the world in the ranks of the learned, we should not 
fear the comparison. We should observe first, however, that the 
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Church has of necessity withdrawn the largest proportion of her ge- 
nius and erudition from direct secular learning, into the offices and 
studies of the ministry, and consequently the comparison must not 
be made from the list of the laity alone. For centuries, indeed, al- 
most the entire learning of Christendom was concentrated in the reg- 
ular or the secular clergy, and to them is due our gratitude for its 
preservation and transmission to modern times. If the force of 
this fact is to be neutralized by the superstition and formality 
of the middle ages, we may yet maintain that the Protestant Re- 
formation, as being anything more than a political and formal revo- 
lution, was due to the labours of “doctors incomparable” and 
innumerable on the continent and in Britain, while the excuses and 
perversions which most disgraced it were the result of a fanatical 
ignorance. What beautiful examples of the power of allied learning 
and piety are the works of the long line of English bishops and 
non-conformist divines, the body of whose writings is, it is true, a 
vast and solid structure of theology, but from fact and illustration, 
and metaphor and allusion, as from battlement and pinnacle and 
spire of some massive cathedral, is reflected the light of every orb 
of science in antiquity or in their own times. Yet time would fail 
us to speak of all the illustrious sons of science who gloried most of 
all that they might “ know Him and the power of His resurrection.” 
He whose transcendent mind laid the deep foundations of international 
law, was no arrogant defier of the King of kings.* He who was 
the pioneer of modern mental philosophy,+ was also the strong as- 
serter of the reasonableness of Christianity against the oppositions 
of science, falsely so called. The soul of him who disclosed to all 
admiring ages the laws which bind all globes and systems,} was no 
wandering orb, reckless of a Sun of righteousness and the gravitation 
of hely love. And he§ whose seraphic muse, seeking inspiration 
from the Eternal Spirit alone, could soar 
“ Above the Olympian hill, 
Above the flight of Pegasean wing—” 


stands he not now on high, “ wnblinded by the excess of light?” If, 
in the rapid progress of physical science and archzeology, scholars 
have questioned the truth of revelation, scholars have not been want- 
ing to defend them. On the broad heavens, and upon tablets buried, 
strata upon strata, deep in the chambers of the earth, God has gra- 
ven the history of the past and the destinies of the future. God’s 
hand has traced the sacred record in his own hieroglyphics. The 
“royal priesthood” alone, with the key of an inspired volume, can 


* Grotius. { Locke. ‘ ¢ Newton. § Milton. 
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lay bare the lines so long concealed, and decipher its annals for the 
Church—patient, if perchance a broken line or isolated sentence 
perplex, to wait, and read on, until all is clear. The profane inter- 
pret and perish! Through every field of science and literature, the 
student may now follow those who are no blind leaders of the blind. 
Even fiction, abused to mere amusement and sensual excitement, 
has been made to illustrate and enforce the truths of Him who 
“spake many things unto them in parables.” ‘he secret of the 
whole is simple. Knowledge is power; and God, who, when but 
little knowledge survived the wreck of antiquity, took care to con- 
centrate that little in the hands of his Church, has not now, when 
the spirit of intellectual inquiry is poured out upon all flesh, left her 
without a thorough and efficient literature for her defence and ally— 
a literature which, from its abode upon what has been deemed the 
cold and barren summit of learning, amid all the mysteries which 
gather there, threatening lightning and earthquake to human inter- 
ests, comes down, like Moses, with glory beaming from its counte- 
nance, and the law of God graven on its heart. 

To the conversion of a soul, we acknowledge with joy how little 
of mental power or theoretical knowledge is requisite ; but that self- 
surrender and reliance on the atonement will suffice for daily par- 
don and continuous regeneration. We admit too that in some rare 
instances an unreasoning devotion, like an instinct, fixes its eye on 
the main truths of the gospel, and goes rapidly forward, unterrified 

“and unseduced from its path. We refer not to these conditions of 
justification, nor to these few instances, nor to that divine dispensa- 
tion, which one must have remarked, giving, in accordance with no 
law apparent to us, a larger measure of grace, or a more powerful 
impulse heavenward, to some converts than to others equally justi- 
fied. But we speak of the process and laws by which the spiritual 
character is matured in classes, and memberships, and communities. 
Would it be hazardous to say of a young convert, taken at random, 
that, with his given amount of piety, his progress will probably be 
as his views? How easily can we refer to some treasured author, 
whose calm pages gave definiteness and enlargement to our ideas of 
the Christian scheme, or to a conversation with a friend who saw 
the error of our thoughts, and whose quiet reasoning removed it, 
and a new spiritual life burst in upon us. Who would not judge that, 
with a given amount of piety, a preacher’s power to build up the 
Church into holiness, would be in proportion to his comprehension 
of the gospel plan in all its relations, and his discrimination of every 
shade of duty or of sin which so perplexes? There is a power 
gained in the closet, and a power communicated to the fellow-wor- 
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shipper as we wrestle in social prayer; but distinct from this in- 
crease of sensibility to heavenly things, is that enlargement of the 
spiritual horizon which gives more sky to shine in upon the soul. 
The fact is, that with a Christian of sincere heart, the battle is not 
so much with sin as with error—not so much with the affections, as 
with the ignorance which clouds the mind. He is perpetually suffer- 
ing from mistakes and devices of Satan, against which he. might 
have been forewarned. ‘'o him spiritual wisdom is spiritual strength. 


“The prayer of Ajax was for light. 
Through all that long and dangerous fight, 
The darkness of that noonday night, 
He asked but the return of sight, 

To see his foeman’s face.” 


‘The experience of the individual Christian is like that of the col- 
lective Church in the past. He begins by Judaizing or Platonizing. 
He leans to works without faith, or faith without works. His ex- 
clusive thoughts banish from the Trinity the Father, or the Son, or 
the Holy Ghost, by concentration upon one alone. He becomes a 
Pelagian in his own strength, or too passive an Augustinian in de- 
pendence upon grace. He tends to rationalism, in his views of 
Scripture ordinances and precepts, or to traditionalism in supersti- 
tious reverence for human dictates and forms. The impeded prog- 
ress, the successive reactions, the one-sided development, so clearly 
marked in each stage of advancement by the Church, are reproduced 
im the individual member. But if the Church has thus marked out 
the true channel of faith and practice, albeit by continued re- 
bounding from the rocks on either side, is it not for our learning ? 
Our whole system of instruction assumes that these theoretical and 
practical errors may be avoided, and a Christian press forward in 
the might way, without bruising himself into it by contact with 
successive errors. ‘Think of a sincere soul serving God amid the 
mummeries of Romanism, and imagine the light and power which 
a few words of exposition would pour in upon it. Think how, even 
among the evangelical denominations of our own land, you can mark 
the theory giving a peculiar tone to the equal piety of each section, 
and in proportion as their views are more or less comprehensive in 
regard to one class of truths or another, they are successful in 
gathering in true converts, or building them up into a living faith. 
Consider how far a few generations, mentally capable of apprehend- 
ing clear instruction and favoured with superior teachers, might 
prepare the way for that day, when, trained to a clear vision of 
heavenly truths, and with little in example to mislead, the child in 
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Christ shall die a hundred years old in spiritual life. With such 
lessons from the past and the present, is it wrong to aver, that while 
the conditions of justification are simple, and while some anomalies 
in spiritual growth do occur, yet, as a prevailing rule, the maturity 
of a Christian Church under a pious ministry will be in proportion 
to the clear exhibition and comprehension of intellectual views? Is 
it too much to say that we require that breadth and grasp of thought 
which proceeds only from mental culture? 

Moreover, in personal experience everything depends upon a true 
conception of our position at the moment of danger, and the prompt 
recurrence of the corresponding truths. It is easy for a bystander 
to remember such ideas and repeat such truths as are pertinent; but 
it is difficult to give caution, or administer rebuke, or bring solace 
to ourselves, just when we need them most. Now the characteristic 
of the uncultivated is a natural want of this collectedness and self- 
inspection, and too often the thoughts which should have shielded 
against temptation come only in time for condemnation. A friend 
at such an hour is invaluable. But it is peculiarly the privilege of 
the cultivated mind to be such a counsellor unto itself, to anticipate 
the shock, to lay hold upon the lever which “backs” the moral ma- 
chinery of the soul, and stems the too hurried current by an internal 
force. So do we believe it will appear that, other things being 
equal, a sound intelligence is not only most capable of receiving 
comprehensive views, but is more competent to apply them oppor- 
‘tunely in the exigencies of life. 

II. The relation of intelligence to the efficiency of the Church in 
her cooperation with the world. ) 

The papal dogma that the Church is supreme over all temporal 
states and legislation, however false and rejected, in reference to 
any organic Church, is both true and admitted of the spiritual body 
of Christ. The form has fallen off, but the principle survives in 
new and recognised authority. Secular councils appeal to the con- 
science of the Church with a care and deference never yielded to 
Rome, and it is nothing that the appeal is often :»willing or hypo- 
critical, ‘The leaven is penetrating the institutions and sentiments 
of the world, preparatory to that last process of spiritual chemistry 
in which the whole is to be leavened. Every recognition of a true prin- 
ciple in legislation, and every real amelioration in social life, is re- 
moving obstacles from the path of the gospel. There is evidently 
a certain mould of life and sentiment, which the spiritual activity 
of a renewed world would create, and into which it would grow up 
and develop, as the tree within its bark. If a false form is applied 
from without, like an iron bark, it will feel the compression, and 
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yield an imperfect and un>suimetrical development. But in pro- 
portion as this outward form is perfect, corresponding to the natural 
form, or yielding to the swelling growth, will the advance be natural 
and easy. Just in proportion as the political and social organization 
of the world, its practical views and moral sentiments take the same 
form which they would have if religion was the sole power moulding 
thought and action, or in proportion as they yield unresistingly to 
her plastic power, she will find a rapid and beautiful expansion. 
No man can have a perfect Christian character, not only while he 
neglects known duty, but so long as false education, or confused 
ideas, permit the presence of spiritual or temporal evil, without his 
consciousness of its incongruity, his expression of his sensibility, or 
his energetic action. ‘The Church will never have a perfect charac- 
ter so long as hereditary wrongs against God and man, traditional 
errors in morals and sentiments, benumb her sensibilities, or form 
a check to her speaking out and acting out the fulness of the gospel. 
How gradually have the true principles of civil liberty and the evil 
of slavery, the spirit of the temperance cause, and of all social ame- 
liorations, been eliminated in the action and reaction of the Church 
and the State! How much more healthy do we deem the spiritual 
tone of the American Church, that corrupting and repressing influ- 
ences of other national laws and habits are removed! Those who 
control the legislation and social reforms of the day should let the 
moral result, as well as the moral principle, of legislation be not 
only an unconscious attainment, but the far-seen and calculated 
issue of prayerful wisdom. Yet what a wide range of information. 
what power and habit of comprehensive thought, is thus made re- 
quisite. Surely the Church needs the wisdom of the serpent. 
Inspired by the example of the Church in the person of some 
of her noblest sons and daughters, irreligious men are devoting 
themselves with enthusiasm to the work of moral and social reform. 
But the awakened spirit, confining itself to mere temporal ameliora- 
tions, shows rather an aversion to be identified with the Church. 
either in principles or enterprise. It may be philanthropy, but it 
will not be godliness. It goes forth through the Church as through 
the world, like an Iconoclast of old, and is not over-anxious if it 
break an arch in smiting an idol. The Church may meet it either 
by blank denunciations, or, by showing a more excellent way, may 
retard the too-hurried movement by simple inertia, as a mere 
“brake” upon the car of progress; or she may lay down a new 
track, which leads more securely to the goal. The world is listen- 
ing, though the Church be deaf and dumb. There is no form of 
infidelity so seductive as this philanthropic materialism. Its bene- 
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fits are tangible and inspiring to men who have no conception of a 
spiritual need, and there is a grandeur in its comprehensive plans 
and perfect promises which fills the soul with chivalrous enthusi- 
asm. Forgetful that the whole lifetime of Jesus was a preparation 
for the promise of the Father, and a parable of spiritual things, it 
exults in entire assimilation to him who made the dumb to speak 
and the lame to walk, and healed all of whatsoever plagues they 
had. Even if the Church were uninvaded, yet. she must lose her 
controlling influence, and amid such masses of practical scepticism 
lie like a sunny isle chilled by surrounding icebergs, which blight 
though they cannot penetrate. But within the Church there are 
hundreds smitten with a deep sense of evils long endured, yet 
shrinking from the leaders most conspicuous in reform, and waiting 
for better guidance. They must have it, or they will turn from the 
reiteration of pure principles unapplied to those who show their 
faith by works. They must not only see what is wrong, but what is 
right. ‘They must be able to meet sceptical philanthropists on their 
own ground. They must not only be told that without the per- 
vading, vitalizing influences of religion, this “new-creation” would 
be a world without an atmosphere; but they must see how their 
labours may avail beneath the hand of the Creator, and so in patience 
seem to hear it said: “'The evening and the morning are [but] the 
fifth day,” and wait until, in his own time, God shall pronounce it 

-very good. Again, we conclude, how wide the knowledge, how clear 
the intelligence the Church demands! 

III. The relation of intelligence to the efficiency of the Church 
in aggressive operations. 

Both in codperatiqn with the world and in distinct enterprises, 
the Protestant Church of this country finds weakness as well as 
security in her democratic organization—democratic so far as regards 
practical interests. However the system may guard against small 
evils, yet it seriously impairs for the time being the power of ener- 
getic and far-seeing action. Like the republic, the Church has 
thrown off the supremacy of both despotism and aristocracy, and re- 
solved all power and responsibility into the hands of the individual ; 
but, unlike the State, has retained no checks against the results of 
popular ignorance or indifference. The mass of citizens may know 
very little about political economy and national expediences ; but they 
must choose delegates, and may choose wise men, to deliberate for 
them, and their counsels are laws and their estimates are taxes. 
But the counsels of the Church on practical operations are purely 
advisory, and her estimates are referred to each member for ratifi- 
cation. The power of the keys may extort gold from the Romish 
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communion, and the religious establishments of Europe may enforce 
exactions by civil law, and disburse their funds by government au- 
thority ; but our Churches have neither the power of superstition 
nor of law. We have no hierarchy to marshal us to the polls when 
religious interests are involved in legislation, or to assess with au- 
thority, and plan and execute with secrecy and energy. We do not 
even yield to the law of majorities, or admit the argument of general 
consent. How obvious that the wisdom and knowledge formerly 
requisite in a leader of the Church militant is now essential to insure 
the codperation of every soldier of the host. Only as each man 
sees, and feels, and wills aright, can Church operations be sustained 
and far-seeing and systematic. 

A similar difficulty attends the efforts of the Church against the 
heresies and infidelity of the age. ‘The assertion of the right of 
private judgment three centuries ago, involved a revolution which 
has scarcely passed its crisis. For a while, the spirit which spurned 
the papal anathema yet rested on the decisions of universities and 
the balance of great names. ‘I'he Church militant set her cham- 
pions against champions, as Israel against the Philistines. ‘The 
result was for the time decisive. The host fled or pursued accord- 
ingly. And though the change has been rapid, not yet have 
men iost their reverence for authority and traditional opinions. It 
has been a blessed arrangement of God’s wisdom that it is thus; for 
while no danger can attend the exercise of private judgment on all 
points, provided that, in the same proportion, each man is qualified 
to sift evidence and balance argument, yet, should they awake to 
full assertion of the right before thus trained, men would plunge 
into inextricable confusion and error. But awe of antiquity and 
official assertions is rapidly departing, and we fear especially that 
those who rely most upon the power of the pulpit do not realize the 
change in the position of the clergy. Personal esteem for their 
characters, and an intelligent respect for their office, are perhaps 
increasing; but the authority of their teaching rests only on their 
clearness and force of argument. It were less perplexing if the 
controversy thus confided to popular hands were only about Scrip- 
ture doctrines, to be determined by proof-texts and popular meta- 
physics; but, in addition to these, we are involved in a contest 
with the arrogance of headlong physical science and a plausible 
mental philosophy. There is an exhilaration in the idea of detection 
and renunciation of old superstitions, and a peryerseness of depraved 
nature, which render these assaults against the foundations of the 
Christian religion most congenial. If, among the thousands now 
harping upon some fragment of an infidel theory, some disjointed 
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fact or asserted contradiction, there were a moiety who could under- 
stand the whole theory or relations of things when briefly explained, 
they might soon be met. The accomplished engineer strikes his 
flag as soon as you take his outposts and command his citadel; but 
these controversial militiamen will crouch into some corner of a 
dilapidated fortress, and fancy themselves secure. Clearly as we 
see the truth that, when evidences are conflicting, men are bound to 
balance probabilities and search out the truth, yet they persuade 
themselves that they are excused from any action by their momen- 
tary confusion, and therefore perpetuate it. ‘The Church member- 
ship must have information and true views upon these topics, or 
their confidence will tremble, and their moral force be lost. The 
world must feel that the Church knows its strength of position, and 
can prove it, not only on stated days and occasions, but in the fami- 
liar discussions of the field and the workshop. Those only who 
have been thrown into personal collision with the arguments of every 
class of society, can estimate the fatal influence of the cloud of half- 
truths and “little learning” which hangs over our land, and hovers 
round the Church. 
It is an axiom in mental philosophy, that the sensibilities are in- 
variably aroused by the presence of appropriate objects; and in 
proportion to their healthful susceptibility, will be the promptitude 
and energy of the response. It might seem, therefore, that the 
_Church needs only an increase of religious sensibility to the claims 
upon her benevolence; but it is also true, that our sensibilities are 
excited only in proportion to the distinctness and vividness with 
which the object is presented. There is need, therefore, of a clear 
conception of the moral and spiritual destitution of the world in all 
its appealing reality. God has not designed that our labours in his 
cause should be merely in obedience to his command, but that they 
should be the spontaneous expression of feeling hearts; and men 
are never moved to action by vague generalizations and ghosts of 
ideas, but by facts, and statistics, and portrayals of the misery which 
awaits their sympathies. One day on board a slaver, or in a drunk- 
ard’s home, would be worth months of general reflection on the suf- 
ferings of a wife forsaken, or the horrors of the middle-passage. 
The returned missionary and traveller thrill with emotion at the 
mention of distant misery, which are beside unimpassioned. Next 
to the power of witnessed destitution, or the remembrance in after 
years, is the force of minute portrayals of locality and circumstances, 
and the whole scene of wretchedness. Without this abiding con- 
ception, the appeals of the press or of the platform may awake a 
momentary sensibility, but can leave no permanent impression. We 
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require, therefore, that the accurate and full information which sus- 
tains the zeal and animates the hopes of the leaders in these enter- 
prises, social or spiritual, shall be imparted to the entire membership 
of the Church. 

Yet even a realizing sense of temporal or spiritual destitution, is 
not all the Church requires. ‘To inevitable calamity we bow in 
silence, and have no heart to attempt benevolent impossibilities. 
Evils which the race is indignant to have borne so long, were, never- 
theless, felt and uttered ages since, but sternly endured, as resulting 
from the very constitution of things and the will of the Creator. 
Even when prophecy foretells that the triumph shall be, not by 
human skill alone, but by the Spirit of God, the Church, seeing no 
divine march of things, into which it may throw its forces, waits in 
anguish and groans, “ How long, O Lord, how long!” The thought 
of the seven hundred millions who have been swept into the grave, 
while the last thirty years of missionary labour were hardly securing 
a few thousands, and yet another geaeration hurrying from us, 
paralyzes the rising energy. We leave action for prayer. But 
let the Church once feel that she is labouring in the order of that 
Providence which delights to prepare, in secrecy and slowness, the 
sudden wonders of his power; which, when the set time is come, 
can concentrate all political interests and all commercial enterprises, 
all of earthly as well as of spiritual influence, to the downfall of all 
empire and all superstition that would oppose his gospel, and her 
heart will grow strong in expectation of Him that will come and 
will not tarry. Let her study that wisdom in which the Jewish 
Church, scattered, and peeled, and half-heathenized among the na- 
tions for weary years, was suddenly made the medium of transition 
to the heart of heathenism itself. Mark how gradually over the 
Church, in those dark ages, the cloud of falsehood and superstition 
gathered, until, in the stifled air, all life seemed sinking, when at 
once the thunder burst over Germany, and, pealing over Switzerland 
and France, broke against the Pyrenees and Apennines; rolling 
northward, it swept over Denmark and Sweden; and reverberating 
through England, lingered longest among the Grampian hills, and 
gave sunshine and the pure breath of life. Show how, as along the 
borders of a western prairie, one may kindle fires at early dawn 
which in the dampness seem to smoulder, and with slow progress 
spread but a gradual warmth through the wide-spread verdure; so 
God is kindling, along the shores of continents and around the isles, 
a line of fires which may smoulder and spread slowly, until there 
comes “the wind that bloweth where it listeth,” and the quickened 
flame sweep like a tide of glory over the heathen world. If the faith 
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of the Church be weak, let her sight be clear. She will not withhold 
her treasures nor her noblest blood, when she feels that “redemp- 
tion draweth nigh.” With all the piety of the Church, we must 
have comprehensive views, to reason upon all events of the past, and 
all changes of the present, and all prospects of the future. How 
can such breadth of view, such extent of information, be gained but 
by careful and diligent study ? 








Art. IX.—SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


(1.) Bohn’s Classical Library, if pursued as energetically as it has been 
heretofore, will soon furnish English readers with good versions of all that is 
valuable in the remains of classical antiquity. Among the recent issues we 
find the second volume of “ The Comedies of Plautus, literally translated by 
H. J. Riley,” completing the work. Of the character of Mr. Riley’s translation 
we spoke in our notice of the first volume. The fifth volume of “ The Works 
of Plato” has also appeared ; it contains “ The Laws,” translated chiefly from 
Stallbaum’s text, by G. Burges, M. A.the first English version of the Laws 
made directly from the Greek. This volume completes the genuine works of 
Plato; the next will give the writings generally attributed to him, but not 
proved to be his. Mr. Bohn has given an inestimable boon to English readers 
in this cheap and accurate version of the poet-philosopher. Mr. Turner's 
translation of “ The Odes of Pindar” has the merit of fidelity, though he has 
not the facility of some of the other translators employed upon the series. 
The volume has, besides the prose version, Bergk’s Prefaces, Dissen’s Intro- 
ductions, and a metrical version by Abraham Moore. One of the best executed 
books of the series is Mr. Evans’s translation of “ The Satires of Juvenal, 
Persius, Sulpicia, and Lucilius,” (12mo., pp. 512,) which is an entirely new 
and accurate version. The remains of Sulpicia and Lucilius appear in this 
volume for the first time in English. We have also received “ Cicero's 
Orations,” translated by C. D. Yonge, vols. ii and iii; and “ Ovid,” translated 
by Mr. Riley, (vol. iii,) containing the Heroides, and the minor works. In 
the Scientific Library we have OrrstEp’s “ Soul in Nature,” (12mo., pp. 465.) 
Prefixed to the work is a very interesting sketch (by the translators) of the 
great discoverer of Electro-magnetism. We are glad to see a reprint of the 
Bridgewater Treatises announced in this Library ; of which the first volume is 
before us in Dr. Kidd’s essay on “ The Adaptation of External Nature to the 
Physical Condition of Man,” (12mo., pp. 332.) A new series has just been 
commenced by Mr. Bohn, under the title of “ The Philological (Philosophical ?) 
Library,” of which the first volume is a reprint of Johnson’s translation of 
Tennemann’s “ Manual of the History of Philosophy,” (12mo., pp. 532.) 
This edition has been thoroughly revised by Mr. J. R. Morell, who has added 
to it a brief sketch of the current philosophies of the age. : 
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(2.) “ The Illustrated London Geography, by Josern Guy, jun., (London, 
1852, 8vo., pp. 132. New-York: Bangs, Brother & Co.,) is a brief com- 
pendium of Geography, well expressed, and profusely illustrated with maps 
and wood-cuts. 





(3.) “ The Israel of the Alps, translated from the French of Dr. ALExIs 
Muston,” (London, 1852, 12mo., pp. 812. New-York: Bangs, Brother & Co., 
13 Park Row,) is another history of the Waldenses and of their persecutions, 
made up from Dr. Muston’s work, with additions from Dr. Gilly’s narrative. 
It is not so copious a record as that of Monastier, (History of the Vaudois, 
published by Carlton and Phillips,. New-York ;) but every account of these 
Alpine martyrs and confessors must be full of interest. The book is profusely 
illustrated with well-executed wood-cuts. 





(4.) “ Meyer’s Universum,” (New-York: H. J. Meyer, 164 William-street,) 
continues to appear with punctuality. Part V. contains views of the Cathedral 
ot Notre-Dame, Paris; of Plato’s School; of the Hudson near Newburgh ; 
and of Caleutta. The engravings in Part VL are a Roman Aqueduct at 
Segovia (Spain); the Valley of Chamouni (Switzerland); Civita Castellana 
(Italy); Castle and Monastery of Illock (Hungary). Part VII. contains 
views of the bustling, semi-American city of Bremen; of the Obelisk of Luxor, 
at Paris ; of Saratoga Lake ; and of the Cottage of Rousseau, at Montmorency. 
Part VIII. contains views of Washington’s house at Mount Vernon ; of Erlangen, 
in Bavaria; of a storm at Cape Horn; and of the Opera House in Paris. 
Part 1X. gives beautiful sketches of “ The Bosporus from the Euxinus;” The 
Desert-Rock Light-House ; Teheran; and the Giralda in Seville. The later 
parts of this remarkably cheap journal of art and travel are even better 
than the earlier. 


——~—— + om + 


(5.) We have received, at a very late period, the Report of “ The Methodist 
Church Property Case, heard before Hon. H. H. Leavitt, in the Circuit Court of 
the United States, for the district of Ohio, June 24—July 2, 1852,” (Cincinnati : 
Swormstedt & Poe, 1852, 8vo., pp. 155.) It was intended that this publication 
should embrace all the arguments submitted to the Court on both sides, and 
that it should be issued with the sanction of both the parties to the suit; but, 
unfortunately, two of the counsel for the plaintiffs, Messrs. Stanberry and Brien, 
failed to furnish their arguments. The work includes, then, only the arguments 
for the defence, made by Messrs. Riddle, Lane, and Ewing, with the decision 
of Judge Leavitt. 

The pleadings of Messrs. Riddle and Lane are brief, but clear, pointed, 
and going to the heart of the question. Mr. Ewing’s argument is more 
elaborate, and is, we hesitate not to say, one of the most logical arguments 
ever addressed to a Court in this country. The plaintiffs are conclusively, 
and, we think, forever, refuted, on the main point made in their bill and 
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arguments. The importance of the case is well stated by Mr. Ewing in his 
introduction :— 


If it were probable that the opinion, in the case of Bascom vs. Lane, would be 
suffered, except by ultimate compulsion, to stand as the law which governs, and 
is to govern, the organization of the Methodist Episcopal Church, it might be 
well for the sake of peace, and the ending of an unhappy legal controversy, to 
give to that opinion, though but interlocutory in the case, the full weight of 
authority due to a final decision. This, however, cannot be for a moment ad- 
mitted or supposed: for that opinion pronounces the destruction of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church as an organized body; and declares, that what is called the 
plan of compromise, dissolved it into its original elements. It takes from it at 
once, at and from the moment that plan went into effect, all consideration and 
recognition in a Court of Equity, and declares it to be incapable not merely of 
receiving a charitable bequest or gift, but of administering a charity. So utterly 
is it destroyed, that a charity which grew up within itself, and which had been 
from its first foundation administered by it, falls for want of an administrator, 
and the Court feels itself called upon to construct a scheme for its administration. 
The beneficiaries of the charity, who were a description of persons in the bosom 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, are no longer to be found there, under this 
opinion, and the Court of Equity feels itself constrained to seek for them else- 
where, and administer the charity Cy. pres. This decision affects also the present: 
condition of the Methodist Episcopal Church; for if it were destroyed, it knew it 
not, and has never reérganized. It affects its future; for if secession of a part 
of its conferences, great or small, without controversy, and in kindness, have 
dissolved, and must hereafter dissolve it, it is doomed, in the natural course of’ 
events, to repeated scenes of destruction and reérganization, or hostile strife— 
which is against its nature—with its seceding sections. This is so contrary to 
what was believed to be the law regarding organized ecclesiastical bodies—so 
contrary to what was believed to be the law governing this Church, so far as 
the municipal law reaches and touches her in her organization—and it is so 
ruinous in its consequences, that it cannot be submitted to and recognised,, til 
it is pronounced by the highest judicial tribunal of the country. The question 
of property is trifling and insignificant when viewed in connexion with the 
“principle which is now involved. A decision, therefore, by this Court, in accord- 
ance with that in Bascom vse Lane, would not aid, but rather tend to retard or 
prevent an early adjustment of this unhappy controversy.—\’p. 53, 54. 


Our limits will not allow us to state Mr. Ewing’s argument or Judge Leavitt's 
opinion in detail: we can only give the summing up of the hatter, as follows :— 


As the result of the views I have attempted to present, it follows :— 

1. That the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church is a de 
legated or representative body, with limited constitutional powers ; and possesses 
no authority, directly or indirectly, to divide the Church. 

2. That in the adoption of the “Plan of Separaticn” in 1844, there was no 
claim to, or exercise of, such a power. 

3. That as the General Conference is prohibited from amy application of the 
produce of the Book Concern, except for a specified purpose, and in a specified 
manner; and as the annual conferences have refused to remove this prohibition, 
by changing or modifying the sixth restrictive rule, the General Conference har 
no power to apportion or divide the Concern or its produce, except as provided 
for by said rule, 

4. That said Book Concern is a charity, devoted expressly to the use and 
benefit of the travelling, supernumerary, and superannuated preachers of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, their wives, widows, and children, continuing in it 
as an organized Church; and any individual, or any number of individuals, 
withdrawing from, and ceasing to be members of the Church, as an organized 
body, cease to be beneficiaries of the charity. 

5. That it is the undoubted right of any individual preacher or member of 
said Church, or any number of preachers or members, or any sectional portions 
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or divisions thereof, to withdraw from it at pleasure; but in withdrawing, 
they take with them none of the rights of property pertaining to them while 
in the Church; and that the withdrawal of the southern and south-western 
conferences in 1845, being voluntary, and not induced by any positive necessity, 
is within the principle here stated. 

6. That the defendants, as trustees or agents of the Book Concern at Cincinnati, 
being corporators under a law of Ohio, and required, by such law, “ to conduct 
the business of the Book Concern in conformity with the rules and regulations 
of the General Conference,” in withholding from the Church, South, any part 
of the property or proceeds of said Book Concern, have been guilty of no breach 
of trust, or any improper use or application of the property or funds in their 
keeping. 

7. That this is not a case of a lapsed charity, justifying a Court of Equity in 
constructing a new scheme for its application and administration ; and that the 
complainants, and those they represent, have no such personal claim to, or 
interest in, the property and funds in controversy as will authorize a decree in 
their favour, on the basis of individual right. 

There are some points made by counsel, which, not being regarded as material 
in the decision of the case, have not been specially noticed. 

It now only remains for me to say, that it was with some reluctance and self- 
distrust that I entered upon the investigation of this controversy; and 
although the conclusions to which I have arrived have been satisfactory to my- 
self, | experience the highest gratification from the reflection, that if I have mis- 
conceived the points arising in the case, and have been led to wrong results, my 
errors will be corrected by that high tribunal, to which the rights of these parties 
will, without doubt, be submitted for final adjudication.—Pp. 154, 155. 


At a fitting time, hereafter, we purpose to give as thorough a survey of this 
whole unfortunate case as may be within our power. 





(6.) “ The Personal Adventures of our own Correspondent in Italy, by MicHAEL 
Burke Honan,” (New-York: Harper & Brothers, 12mo., pp. 428,) is a book 
full of incident, such as inevitably befalls a rollicking Irishman of the more 
cultivated class, when he wanders into foreign lands. Mr. Honan was for many 
years a correspondent of the London Times, and, as such, followed the army 
of Charles Albert in the unfortunate year 1848, the events of which—or rather 
the personal history of the writer in following and recording them—form the 
staple of the narrative. Mr. Honan’s private morality hangs quite as loosely 
about him as public virtue does about his great employer—“ the Thunderer”— 
of Printing House square. 





(7.) Tue last volume of ALBERT BARNEs’s Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment is before us in his “ Notes, Explanatory and Practical, on the Book 
of Revelation.” (New-York: Harper & Brothers, 12mo., pp. 506.) Like 
all Mr. Barnes’s volumes, it is valuable rather for the reverent spirit and 
practical aim which characterize it, than for scientific basis or remarkable skill 
in interpretation. The Preface gives an interesting personal statement of 
the way in which Mr. Barnes was led to his Biblical labours, and of the gradual 
manner in which his work grew under his hands :— 

“Having, at the time when these Notes were commenced, as I have ever had 
since, the charge of a large congregation, I had no leisure that I could properly 


devote to these studies, except the early hours of the morning, and I adopted the 
resolution—a resolution which has since been invariably adhered to—to cease 
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writing precisely at nine o’clock in the morning. The habit of writing in this 
manner, once formed, was easily continued; and having been thus continued, I 
find myself at the end of the New Testament. Perhaps this personal allusion 
would not be proper, except to show that I have not intended, in these literary 
labours, to infringe on the proper duties of the pastoral office, or to take time 
for these pursuits on which there was a claim for other purposes. This allusion 
may perhaps also be of use to my younger brethren in the ministry, by showing 
them that much may be accomplished by the habit of early rising, and by 
a diligent use of the early morning hours. In my own case, these Notes on 
the New Testament, and also the Notes on the books of Isaiah, Job, and Daniel, 
extending in all to sixteen volumes, have all been written before nine o’clock 
in the morning, and are the fruit of the habit of rising“between four and five 
o’clock. I do not know that by this practice I have neglected any duty which | 
should otherwise have performed; and on the score of health, and, I may add, 
of profit, in the contemplation of a portion of divine truth at the beginning of 
each day, the habit has been of inestimable advantage to me.’’—Pp. iii, iv. 


Our own experience does not coincide with Mr. Barnes's as to the advantage 
of working at such very early hours. No general rule can be laid down in 
such matters; every man should find out what is the best plan for himself, 
In general, we are inclined to think it hurtful to the eyes to write by candle- 
light immediately after rising. ‘The eye does not bear artificial light so well 
after the night’s rest and darkness, as after the day’s use of sunlight. 


———_- + + ~<a + + 


(8.) Dr. Krrro’s capacity for work seems to be boundless: nor is his work 
slighted from undue haste. He has now commenced an Evening Series of 
the “ Daily Bible Illustrations, being original readings for a year,” (New-York : 
R. Carter & Brothers, 1852, 12mo., pp. 419,) of the former series of which we 
have heretofore spoken in terms of commendation. The volume before us 
treats of “ Job and the Poetical Books,” and manages, in short and compact 
readings, one for every evening, to convey a large amount of information on 
sacred history, biography, geography and antiquities, interfused throughout 
with practical reflections and exhortations. As this volume gives readings 
for thirteen weeks, we suppose that this series, like the former, will run to 
four volumes. 


<— ee 


(9.) We should be glad to have such a memorial of every Methodist Church 
in the land as we find in “ A Historical Sketch of the First Presbyterian Church 
in New-Brunswick, by Ropert Davipson, D. D., Pastor of said Church.” 
(New-Brunswieck, pp. 52.) This sketch was read as a paper before the 
Historical Society of New-Brunswick, Sept. 8, 1852. It begins with the 
earliest mention of the Presbyterian Church in 1726, when Rev. Gilbert Ten- 
nent was called to the-pastoral charge, and continues the record through all 
vicissitudes down to the present day. We have in this sketch an illustration 
of the manner in which such a record, in judicious hands, may be made a 
thread on which many pearls of local history, secular as well as religious, may 
be strung and preserved. Dr. Davidson has evidently gone to the “ sources” 
for information, and has used his materials with great skill in preparing this 
neat and well-proportioned outline. 
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(10.) “ Remarks on the History, Structure, and Theories of the Apostles’ Creed,” 
(8vo., pp. 81,) is a reprint of an article (ascribed to Dr. Proudfit, of Rutger’s 
College) from the Princeton Repertory for October, 1852. It gives the history 
of the Creed from the sources, showing that, in its present complete form, it can 
be traced no farther back than the fifth century. The Tridentine theory of the 
Creed, which aseribed it, historically, to the Apostles, and gave it an authority 
codrdinate, in fact, with Seripture, is then briefly examined. But the body 
of the article is taken up with the modern mystico-philosophical. theory which 
came to a head in Mohler, was taken up by the pervert Newman, and has 
been addling Dr. Nevin’s brain for a few years past. The discussion is an 
excellent specimen of historical criticism. 


a 6-0-9 


(11.) “The Microscopist” (Philadelphia: Lindsay and Blakiston, 12mo., 
pp. 191) is a complete manual on the use of the Microscope, with abundant 
illustrations, prepared by Rev. Josep H. Wy rues, M. D., of the Philadelphia 
Conference. After a condensed account of the history and value of microscopic 
investigation, it explains the structure of the instrument and its adjuncts, and 
the modes of using them, in a manner so clear as almost to supersede the 
necessity of further instruction. The scientific applications of the instrument 
are then illustrated largely from Physiology and Pathology. Another beauti- 
ful little work by the same author is, “ Curiosities of the Microscope, or Iilustra- 
tions of the Minute Parts of the Creation,” (18mo., pp. 132.) This work is 
adapted to the capacities of the young, and is written in the form of dialogue. 
From the intrinsic attraction of the subject, supplying abundantly the pabulum 
of marvels which the minds of children so generally crave, as well as from the 
easy and elegant style in which Dr. Wythes sets it forth, and the beautiful 
coloured plates with which the book is at once illustrated and adorned, we 
know of no prettier and more useful book of natural science to put into the 
hands of children. 


<> 2 





(12.) Ty our last number we spoke of the Life of Bishop M’Kendree, by Mr. 
Fry, in very favourable terms. We have now to thank him for two additional 
volumes,—* The Life of Bishop Whatcoat,” (18mo., pp. 128 ;) and “ The Life 
of Bishop George,” (18mo., pp. 124,)—both published by Messrs. Carlton and 
Phillips, 200 Mulberry-street, New-York. The materials at Mr. Fry’s com- 
mand were very scanty; but he has used them very skilfully, and has given us 
biographies, brief indeed, but full of incident and interest. The three lives 
may be had bound in one volume; and we cordially recommend it as worthy 
of a place in every Methodist family. 


—————— 4 4 


(13.) * Oraeles for Youth,by Canouine Gitm an,” (New-York : G. P. Putnam, 
12mo., pp. 81,) is a very pretty book of pastimes for children in the shape of 
questions on personal character and preferences, answered by lot from the book. 
It will furnish innocent and attractive amusement for boys and girls. 
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(14.) “ Picturesque Sketches of London, past and present, by THOMAS MILLER, 
(London, 1852, 12mo., pp. 306,) belongs to a class of topographical books 
whose interest is unfailing. The greater part of the work originally appeared 
in the Illustrated London News, and it is now reprinted as part of the National 
Illustrated Library. The rich historical and legendary lore that clusters 
about the edifices and localities of Old London is largely drawn upon; while 
the London of the present day is sketched from personal observation. The 
work, adorned as it is with multitudinous wood-cuts, could not be afforded for 
twice the price at which it is now sold but for the fact that the cuts were 
prepared originally for the Illustrated News. All the books of the National 
Library are kept on hand by Bangs, Brother & Co. 





ee 


(15.) “ The Daughters of Zion, by Rev. J. D. Burcuarn, D. D.,” (New-York : 
John S. Taylor, 1852, 12mo., pp. 355,) is a series of narratives, drawn from 
the Old and New Testaments, exhibiting female character from the examples 
afforded in the sacred record. It is illustrated by a number of mezzotint 
engravings from Staal’s pictures. 





(16.) THe ‘final volume of “ Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas 
Chalmers, by Rev. Wut1am Hanna,” (New-York: Harper & Brothers, 
12mo., pp. 593,) is, in our judgment, the best and most instructive of the four. 
It gives an ample account of Dr. Chalmers’s share in the “ Ten years’ conflict ” 
and in the formation of the Free Church of Seotland—which amounts, in fact, 
almost to a history of the disruption itself, as Dr. Chalmers was the life and 
soul of the movement. His relations to the “ Evangelical Alliance” and to 
the general subject of Christian Union, form another interesting branch of the 
narrative in this volume. In the twenty-second chapter we find his views 
of University and Theological Education, and his share in the organization 
and management of the North British Review set forth at length. Every- 
where we find abundant illustration of his earnest and practical way of think- 
ing—putting life before theory, the Bible before creeds, and virtue before 
sentiment. Take him for all in all, he was, perhaps, the highest style of 
Christian minister that this century has produced. 


_— 2 


(17.) “Gop Amrenry,” says Lord Bacon, “ first planted a garden; and, 
indeed, it is the purest of human pleasures ; it is the greatest refreshment to the 
spirits of man, without which buildings and palaces are but gross handiworks.” 
Passages of this spirit can be gathered from the choicest writers, in prose and 
verse, in all ages. We are glad to welcome a collection from the latter,— 
“ Garden Walks with the Poets, by Mrs. C. M. Kirk anp.” (New-York : G. P. 
Putnam & Co., 12mo., pp. 340.) The gathering of this nosegay has been a 
labour of love, and the taste with which it is done naturally springs from a 
sympathy with the subject. It will make a very appropriate gift-book for the 
holidays. 





] 
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(18.) Mr. Banvarp’s “ Series of American Histories” for Youth is to extend 
to twelve or more volumes, and will deserve to stand in the children’s book- 
ease side by side with Mr. Abbott's histories. The third volume is entitled, 
“ Romance of American History,” (Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 18mo., pp. 306,) 
and gives graphic sketches of the early events connected with the French 
settlement at Fort Carolina, the Spanish colony at St. Augustine, and the 
English plantation at Jamestown—a fertile field for narratives of stirring 
incident. 





(19.) “ Cornelius Nepos, with Notes, Historical and Explanatory, by CHARLES 
Antuon, LL. D.” (New-York: Harper & Brothers, 1852, 12mo., pp. 396.) 
We are glad to see this book. Nepos is one of the best authors to put 
into the hands of beginners in Latin, and this edition is prepared admirably 
for their use. 





(20.) Tue twenty-first number of Putnam’s “Semi-monthly Library” is 
“ Table-Talk about Books, Men, and Manners,”—a very pleasant volume of 
excerpts from Sydney Smith, (not much from him, however,) Swift, and other 
of the best English classics. 





(21.) On the “ Eclipse of Faith, or a Visit to a Religious Sceptic,” (Boston : 
Crosby & Nichols, 12mo.,) an extended review is preparing by one of our best 
contributors, and will, we hope, be ready for our April number. 





—<2 + ~—__-- 


(22.) Dr. Kipper’s labours in the preparation of Sunday-school books have 
been as great as usual during the last quarter. We find on our table “ Ralph, 
Simon, Clara, and Theobald,”’—a pretty 18mo. volume, containing four of 
Cesar Malan’s excellent stories for the young, translated from the French.— 
“ Scripture Facts,” is a collection of narratives of New Testament incidents, 
prepared by the skilful author of the “Peep of Day.” It is a very pretty 
volume for a gift-book.—* Remarkable Delusions,” (18mo., pp. 213,) gives a 
sketch of prominent impostures, of witchcraft, &e.—“ The Adult Scholar and 
the Lady Teacher,” (18mo., pp. 144,) gives good lessons for both teachers 
and scholars.—“ Be Courteous,” (18mo., pp. 183,) illustrates the refining in- 
fluence of true religion —“ Frank Netherton,” (18mo., pp. 234,) is a very 
attractive story of a boy who maintained his integrity under trying circum- 
stances.—“* The Youth’s Monitor,” (18mo., pp. 288,) is a bound volume of the 
Juvenile Magazine which has taken the place of “The Sunday Scholar’s 
Mirror.”—“ Aunt Effie,” (18mo., pp. 174,) is the history of a pious widow, 
who, besides struggling with poverty and misfortune, had an infidel brother 
who caused her much suffering. 


—_—_——_ + 


(23.) Parisian Sights and French Principles, seen through American Spectacles.” 
(New-York : Harper & Brothers, 1852, 12mo., pp. 264.) In point of graphic 
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description and acute observation, we have had nothing about Parisian life, 
like this book, for a long while. The ordinary “ Guide-book ” sort of travels are 
to it as the catalogue of a gallery is to the pictures themselves. There is one 
drawback ; there are many scenes in this gallery that never should have been 
depicted at all. The writer himself, speaking of the masqued balls at the 
opera, says that “to virtuous females these Saturnalia had better remain 
among the things unseen;” and so we may say to him that, if his book is 
meant to be read by “ virtuous females,” “ these Saturnalia” and the like had 
better have remained undescribed. The slanders of the writer upon the 
Republicans of 1848 are in execrable taste for an American. 


ee ee 





(24.) “ The Higher Law in its Relations to Civil Government, with particular 
reference to Slavery and the Fugitive Slave Law, by WitL1AM Hosmer.” 
(Auburn: Derby & Miller, 1852, 12mo., pp. 204.) Social science is the last 
and most difficult branch of human knowledge; the furthest removed, by 
the complexity and multitude of its elements, from the simple and facile 
mathematical ideas and relations which are the first mastered by the human 
mind and by mankind in general. And as, for the race, this science is the 
last to be unfolded, so, for the individual, its treatment should be the work of 
ripe years, enlarged intellect, and varied cultivation. But the human mind 
had, we thought, succeeded in reaching at least one secure and impregnable 
position ; viz., that all laws for man in society must rest, for their validity, 
upon the law of God. Different schools would express this differently : some 
stating the necessary ground-work of law to lie in the revealed will of God ; 
others in the fitness of things; others in the immutable character of moral 
distinctions; others in the relations of man to man and to cosmical nature; 
" others in the organic growth of the race; but however various the formula 
might be, and whether clad in the reverential language of Christian theology, 
or in the simply scientific language of the schools, or in the bolder and balder 
terminology of atheism or pantheism, its substance still has been, that human 
legislation must rest upon and accord with some higher law, or else be inapt 
and shortlived. This position, we say, we had thought to be established; but 
if one were to judge from the outpourings of editorial wisdom in many of the 
political newspapers for a few years past, its very foundations are yet to be laid. 
But we must not forget that all newspaper editors can hardly be expected 
to be philosophers. No moralist, no theologian of character and position, 
has yet, to our knowledge, denied that there is a law higher than human 
laws or constitutions, and that these are only valid and permanent so far forth 
as they are utterances of that. 

For these reasons, and others that might be named, we have not deemed it 
necessary to reépen the discussion of a settled question ; believing that the false 
views which have been so current in certain newspapers were hastily taken 
up and uttered to serve a purpose, and would—nay, could—find no permanent 
footing in the public mind. Mr. Hosmer has judged differently, and has 
treated the subject with his wonted force of thought and vigour of expression 
in the volume before us. He finds, without difficulty, a higher than human 
law indicated in—1, the natural constitution of things; 2, in the course of 
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Providence ; and 3, in the will of God, as manifested in revelation. This law 
is holy, wise, benevolent, and supreme. Its design is to instruct, to protect, 
and to elevate humanity. One of its chief agencies is Civil Government, the 
aim of which, of course, must be conservative and beneficent. In these 
principles Mr. Hosmer will find all, or nearly all, thinking men to concur with 
him: it is only when he proceeds to apply and to limit them that he comes 
on debateable ground. He states the limitations of civil government to be four : 
1, It cannot bind the conscience ; 2, it cannot impair any other natural rights or 
powers of mankind; 3, it cannot release man from his responsibility to God ; 
and 4, it cannot change the nature of vice and virtue. The first proposition 
is ambiguous: human law, when it is right, does, most certainly, bind the con- 
science. Mr. Hosmer contends that it does not, because, although human laws, 
when just, have the same force as divine, yet “divine law does not bind the 
conscience any more than the air we breathe binds the lungs, or than light 
binds the eye.” This is true only when the relations between man and God 
are the natural relations of perfect harmony, or the restored relations of 
perfect sanctification. Of course, human legislation has to do with men in 
every stage of moral purity short of perfection ; and its mandates, like those 
of God, do bind the consciences of multitudes. The mass of mankind, 
“under law,” whether the law of God or man, are under bonds. Our author 
argues that “ conscience is an element of our nature, and cannot be subjected 
to any human authority ; man’s conscience is as his eyes, or his hands, or his 
feet... We may legislate against [their] abuse but not against [their] use.” 
And precisely the abuses of conscience (so called) are those which most need 
the restraints of laws both divine and human. Calvin conscientiously burned 
Servetus. 

The powers of civil government Mr. Hosmer states as follows: 1, It can 
maintain the rights of conscience ; 2, it can maintain the other natural rights 
and powers of mankind; 3, it can enforce obedience to the law of God; 
4, it can maintain the immutable distinction between vice and virtue. The 
third of these statements, of course, is subject to restriction, as “it is not 
pretended that all the duties enjoined by the law of God come within the 
cognizance of the civil law.” From these principles the inference necessarily 
follows, that men are bound to obey the law of the land—that is, according to 
our author, “when the law is what it should be.” The duty of obedience 
“depends entirely on the character of the law.” The Legislature has no 
authority to make “bad laws,” and such laws, therefore, are “ not obligatory.” 
Mr. Hosmer thinks that most governments demand obedience “ to the require- 
ments of human law whether right or wrong,” and that this is the very basis 
of tyranny. His language, in some varts of this chapter, appears to us to be 
insufficiently guarded. Laws may be “bad” laws in one sense and yet 
obedience to them may be obligatory. If they require us to violate a known 
law of God, we are not bound to obey them: if they do not, no matter how 
“bad” they may be, we must obey them, unless the circumstances justify a 
revolution. Of such eases the collective sense of the people—not the whims 
of the individual—must judge. But Mr. Hosmer doubtless means to usé the 
word “bad” in the sense of “immoral,” though he does not expressly say so. 
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In this sense a bad law is not binding. But the law must be clearly such as 
we have stated—contrary to the Jaw of God—before disobedience can be 
justifiable. Of this the individual must judge, taking care, however, at his 
peril, that his conscience is as thoroughly enlightened as his circumstances 
will admit of. As this is a question often involving the widest reach of human 
judgment and experience, the individual, especially if his means of culture 
have been scanty, should not be in haste to make up his mind, unless a pressing 
emergency should come upon him from which he cannot escape without, in his 
best judgment, committing sin. 

In applying his principles to slavery, Mr. Hosmer finds no difficulty in 
proving that the system violates natural and political justice, and is opposed 
to the law of Christianity. His denunciations of the system are full of fiery 
indignation, and yet he does not pronounce all slaveholders to be eo nomine 
sinners. 


“Though slavery is a crime, and must involve all concerned in it in guilt, 
we do not affirm that the form of slavery must always be accompanied by the 
spirit. The shadow may be where the substance is not. A bad law among a 
good people becomes a dead letter. Thus Washington and Jefferson—the most 
distinguished of patriots—were slaveholders only in name. Born amid slavery, 
and connected with it, not voluntarily but involuntarily, they contracted no 
fellowship or respect for the system, and did what they could for its subversion. 
There are, undoubtedly, thousands now connected with slavery who abhor the 
institution, and would gladly break away from its chains. Such are not to be 
classed with ordinary slaveholders; for with them slaveholding is merely a 
nominal thing, and if all were like them it would soon be abolished.” 


He proceeds to argue, in conclusion, that the obligation to maintain civil 
government and Christianity constitutes, in fact, an obligation to extirpate 
~ slavery. In this, as in other portions of the book, his reasoning is generally 
straightforward and vigorous; but his results are often stated in broad, sweep- 
ing, and, if we may use the term, unpractical language. Take the following 
as an example: “ Religion must either extirpate sin, or itself be extirpated 
by sin. All Christians are, therefore, necessarily opposed to slavery, and, so 
far as they have any evangelical goodness, actively engaged in the work of 
emancipation.” This is simply an exaggeration: there are many Christians, 
who, from sheer ignorance, are not opposed to slavery ; and there are multitudes 
whose position and opportunities allow them to take no active part whatever 
in the work of emancipation. Non omnes possumus omnia. 





(25.) “ The National Magazine; devoted to Literature, Art, and Religion. 
ABEL Srevens, Editor. Vol. I, July to December, 1852. 8vo., pp. 572. 
(New-York : Carlton & Phillips.) The appearance on our table of this large and 
handsome octavo volume, affords us at once an opportunity and a right to give 
a more direct and critical notice of the “NatrionaL” than the usages of the 
craft have allowed us to bestow upon it in its periodical appearances. We have 
watched it, from the beginning, with a degree of anxiety that we should hardly 
have been willing publicly to acknowledge. Not that we had any fear of the 
final issue; we had pledged ourselves for that in a way entirely too positive 
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and peremptory to consist with latent doubts or uncertainties; but the very 
fact that we had cherished a confidence, almost unbounded, in the success of 
a journal of the right stamp, just adapted to the exigencies of the times, 
naturally made us anxious that this should be precisely such a journal, 
and that the publie should not be years, or even months, in finding it out. 
The appointment of AneL STevENs to the editorship was enough to take 
off the edge of our anxiety even on this point; but we knew that he was 
entering upon a new field, and that his apparatus could not be at once got 
together and put in working order; and we know a great many things be- 
sides that made us watch the experiment, month by month, with eager and 
careful eyes. 

The result is before us in this fair volume, and in the publishers’ statement 
accompanying it, that the circulation of the Magazine is about twenty 
thousand copies monthly. In the ancient days of periodical literature—that 
is to say, before Harper’s Giant showed the world what could be done—such a re- 
sult as this vould have been called astounding. We callit satisfactory. But the 
more important question is, Has this success been deserved? And does the 
Magazine possess qualities and capacities that fit it to supply any great want of 
the American people, and so entitle it to—not twenty or thirty—but a hundred 
or a hundred and fifty thousand subscribers? Let us see! The six months’ 
volume before us contains 572 pages, mostly printed in small and close, though 
clear and legible type. It has eighty illustrations (if we have counted rightly) 
—nearly all of them of the very best class of wood-cuts. In point of 
mechanical execution—paper and printing—the Magazine equals, if it does 
not surpass, any other published in America. In the working of the wood- 
cuts, especially, the printers have gone beyond our expectations: better work 
has never been turned out of an American office. 

Supposing now only that the matter with which these pages are filled is 
simply harmless reading, the book is a wonder of cheapness; for the sub- 
scriber has paid for this large and beautiful volume but one dollar. But 
how are the pages filled? A glance at the table of contents will show that 
hardly any field of popular literature, art, or science, has been left un- 
gleaned. And the gleaner has gone upon the principle of selecting from all 
these fields those fruits and flowers which have a general human interest— 
rather than a special, technical, or class interest—and thus offers, not food for 
this sort of people, or that, but a repast at which all tastes may be gratified. 
This is the very ideal of a popular magazine, as distinguished from,a special 
or professional journal. And this ideal is realized in the NatronaL. There 
are very few pages in it, from beginning to end, that would not interest 
all classes of readers alike. 

What is more to the point, however, is, that not one of these pages is un- 
suitable for any reader, of any age, in a moral point of view. No allusion, 
even, of a sort likely to offend the purest mind, or to hurt the weakest, has 
found place here. And so, while the Magazine does not treat exclusively, or 
even chiefly, on religious topics, strictly so called, it treats of all topics in 
just the way in which a well-balanced religious mind would treat them. 
But, besides this, Christianity, in a specific form, is distinctly recognised and 
expressed in every number; so that the influence of the whole work,—with all 
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its rich literary products, its narratives, its pencil sketches, its graphic pictures 
of men and manners, its flowers of taste and poetry, its rapid surveys of history 
and art,—is a Christian influence. How mighty such an agency may be, 
no imagination can conceive. We bid the NatronaL God-speed! When 
next we are called upon to notice its semi-annual volume, we trust it may be 
part of our duty to announce that its monthly sales have passed the hundred 


thousand. 





(26.) Ws are glad to see anew edition of the “ Physical Theory of Another Life, 
by Isaac Taytor,” (New-York: William Gowans, 1852, 12mo., pp. 267,) 
one of the most popular works of this ambitious writer. “ Superfine” as the 
style of the work is, and wearisome as its rhythmical cadence becomes before 
one has read a chapter, there is still a charm in the subject and in the great 
gift of imagination which the author brings to its illustration, that will always 
carry the reader through the book. Logic it has little or none—but logic is 
not Mr. Taylor’s forte. Mr. Gowans has got up the book in admirable style : 
indeed, all his recent publications are most creditable specimens of the art of 


book-inaking. 





(27.) “ Analysis of the Principles of Church Government ; particularly that of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, by Rev. M. M. HENKLE, D. D.” (Nashville: Office 
of the Christian Advocate, 1852, 18mo., pp. 172.) This is a clear and sensible 
treatise, and one of the most fair and candid, in its examination of the vexed 
questions involved, that we have seen. Assuming, as established, that the 
work of supplying details of ecclesiastical government is committed to the 
Church by its great Head, the author takes up, as the main subject of his book, 
the question, “To whom does the right of administering the affairs of the 
Church properly appertain ?” His first procedure is to ascertain the rights (more 
properly the duties) of the ministry: and he finds, without difficulty, 1st, That 
the laity have no right to share in the distinctive powers of the ministry ; 
2d, that the ministry is the fountain, in a certain sense, [under divine 
authority, and within the limits prescribed by the New Testament,] of all 
ecclesiastical power, as it is their work to gather converts and organize them 
into Churches. 


“For the foundation and general elements of ministerial authority, we must 
look chiefly to the commission of Christ, by which the gospel ministry was itself 
instituted. The Lord Jesus, after stating his right to confer such authority, 
based on the possession of “all power in heaven and on earth,” proceeds to 
ordain the following things in relation to the ministry:—1l. That it shall be 
universal in its range of action—‘ go into all nations.” 2. That it is to be 
perpetual—*I am with you to the end of the world.” 3. That its first great 
business is to preach and teach, and so make disciples—“ preach the gospel 
to every creature ’—“ teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you.” 4. That another and sequent duty of the ministry is, to 
administer to those they shall have discipled, the initiatory sacrament of 
baptism, thereby receiving them into the Christian Church—* baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” 5. The ministry 
is required to enforce faith in Christ as the great condition of salvation— 
“He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; and he that believeth not 
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shall be damned.” Here the sacred trust is committed to the ministry, of 
making disciples to Christ by preaching the gospel, and also the duty—if 
baptism be the door-way of the Church, as nearly all admit—of receiving their 
converts into the Christian Church. 

“But here arises a question,—How were the apostles to receive members into 
the Church, when as yet the Christian Church was not formally instituted ? 
The question must, as it appears to me, remain unanswered, unless we allow 
that a commission and command to impart all gospel teaching, and to apply to the 
taught the initiatory sacrament, carried along with it, by necessary implication, 
all the incidental powers required for the perfecting of the organization clearly 
contemplated by the commission, Will the premises warrant the inference ? 
Suppose a king should send his officers into another country, with a commission 
to teach the people the principles of his government, and to convince them of its 
superiority to all others,—suppose the commission should run, that they who 
should submit and take the oath of allegiance, should be saved and made citizens, 
and that they who refused submission should be destroyed,—and suppose the 
commission further empowered those officers to receive persons as citizens of the 
king’s government, by administering the oath of allegiance, and that this 
course of things was to go on under the provisions of that commission per- 
petually, without any further instruction from the sovereign,—would it be 
understood by any one that those officers were restricted to the naked letter of 
their commission? Or would it not rather be concluded, that whatever’ other 
power was necessary to the carrying into effect the measures evidently con- 
templated in the commission, and particularly the power of forming those new- 
made subjects into a province, or subordinate government, under the constitution, 
laws, and general sovereignty of the king who gave the commission—this power, 
I say, was necessarily implied, both in the terms and the objects of the com- 
mission? Yet, an affirmative answer here does not entirely conclude the ques- 
tion under notice; for it might be argued, and not without force, that the power 
to form such an organization carries with it a power of admitting others toa 
participation in the affairs of the organization. This might be true in some 
measure, as regards those incidental powers supposed to be implied in the terms 
and intentions of the commission; but it could never be true in any sense, as it 
respects the power vested in the officer as an ambassador or a viceroy of the 
king, for these powers could only be conferred by the king. So is the case of 
the ministry; God at first commissioned them to preach the gospel, to administer 
the sacraments, and to do whatever subordinately or incidentally is necessary 
to the doing of these agreeably to the divine intention. With these primary 
duties they cannot dispense; in these they are the ambassadors of Christ, and 
to ambassadors of Christ only can they be committed. Nor, indeed, can they 
create such an ambassador: they may judge of his qualifications, and, believing 
his commission to be valid, they may acknowledge his claims, and endorse 
them to others; but the authority, to be really valid, must come from the King 
of Zion himself. 

“T think, then, we have fairly reached this conclusion;—in whatever belongs 
distinctively to the powers and duties of the ministry, the laity have no right 
to a share or participation ; nor have the ministry any right to yield to such a 
claim, if it were set up—the trust not being a negotiable one, no power of dis- 
cretion is left them; and, that at least the duty of preaching the gospel, and 
the administration of the sacraments, are found in this category; but, that with 
regard to those acts that are subordinate and incidental to the great ends of the 
Christian ministry, no interdict is found in the constitution, and herein a dis- 
cretionary power may be claimed.””—Pp. 16-20. 


At the same time he sets forth clearly the doctrine that Christians, in virtue 
of their relation to Christ, are entitled to all those rights inthe Church which 
Christ has not vested elsewhere. The particular and distinctive rights of 
both ministry and laity are then sought for in the necessary functions of 
each as parts of the great living organism of the Church; and with regard to 
all these points, (such as receiving and excluding ministers and members, Xc.,) 
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the usages of the principal branches of the modern Church are compared 
with those of the Methodist Episcopal Church very fairly and perspicuously. 
The question of lay representation is discussed at length, and with great 
moderation. Dr. Henkle concludes against such representation in the chief 
synod of the Church, on the grounds both of the reason and of the thing, and 
of general expediency; but yet urges that the laity should use the rights 
and powers that attach to their sphere in the Church to a greater extent than 
they now do. 


“It may be worth while to inquire whether the talent and zeal of the laity may 
not be brought in to the aid of the ministry in those matters wherein their co- 
6peration would be most valuable, without any revolutionizing measures, or any 
change of a disturbing character. In several of the Southern annual conferences 
an arrangement has been in operation for some years, which proves very accept- 
able and highly advantageous. The board of district stewards annually appoint 
one of their body to represent them in the next annual conference, and the lay 
representative so appointed is recognised as a member of the conference, so far 
as the transaction of fiscal business is concerned. This plan is rapidly gaining 
in popularity, and is productive of the most desirable results. Indeed, I have 
no idea that those lay delegates could be half so useful in the General Conference 
as they are in the annual. There it is matter of rule-making, appeal-trying, 
officer-electing, and the like; here, it is matter of action, and planning and 
preparing for action,—straightforward business action, with which many of 
our laymen are most thoroughly acquainted. That the laity ought to be brought 
more directly into coéperation with the ministry than has been the case among 
us, I do not doubt; and for the present, I see no better plan than that of which 
we are now speaking. This involves no infraction of the divine constitution, 
no sacrifice of vested rights, no revolutionary movements, and yet carries with 
it great efficiency and practical usefulness. 

And so far as the Church’s reputation with the world is concerned, I doubt 
not but the -seeing of our prominent laymen actively employed every year in 
managing the great financial interests of the Church, in twenty different confer- 
- ences,—or, taking North and South, in say sixty conferences,—would make a 
much better impression on the public mind than their voting for a minister 
to represent them in the General Conference could possibly do,—aye, or even 
their holding seats in that body once in four years themselves, where they 
would be much less relatively prominent in the public eye, than in the annual 
conferences, 

Furthermore, qualified laymen may be readily enough found who are willing to 
travel to their own respective annual conferences, a distance of twenty-five, fifty, or 
one hundred miles, and devote a few days to the business of the Church ; but it might 
pe a little more difficult to find laymen of the first order of talent willing to travel 
to a General Conference a distance of two, four, or six hundred miles, and devote 
five or six weeks of their valuable time to affairs of the Church without compensa- 
tion, and to the large prejudice of their private interests athome. If a minister 
spends forty or fifty dave in attending a General Conference, it is but a part of 
his regular business, and his time and salary go on as if he were at home; but 
if a lawyer, a merchant, a physician, or an artisan, whose time is worth two 
hundred dollars a month, attend the same conference, he sustains a heavy loss, 
such as few men would feel it their duty to incur.”—Pp. 165-167. 


It is a pity that this valuable little book should be disfigured as it is by 
typographical blunders. 


—_ — ee ee 


(28.) “ The Men of the Time,” (New-York : J. 8. Redfield, 1852, 12mo., pp. 564,) 
is a biographical cyclopedia of eminent living notabilities. It is founded upon 
a London book, having the same title, but with large additions in foreign as 
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well as in American biography. The value of such a work depends, of course, 
upon its completeness and its accuracy—qualities which may be predicated of 
this volume to a limited extent. The only way to make it complete is to note 
every deficiency as it appears, and to remedy it in successive editions. We 
trust this course will be pursued by Mr. Redfield, who will find himself, when 
his work is complete, amply remunerated for any labour and money that may 
be spent upon it. 





_~<— + -— ———— 


(29.) “ Footprints of our Forefathers ; what they suffered, and what they sought. 
By James G. Mrart.” (Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 1852, 12>0., pp. 352.) 
This book contains a series of graphic descriptions of localities, personages, 
and events, conspicuous in the struggles for religious liberty in England. The 
animus of the work is a bitter hatred of the union of Church and State: 
and its aim is to show how “ any religious system, whether Episcopal, Presby- 
terian, or Congregational, may become vitiated and perverted by its alliance 
with the powers of the State, and by the assumption, exclusiveness, and worldly 
pride, which such a connexion invariably engenders.” Its fearful pictures of 
religious cruelty are mainly illustrative of Protestant intolerance—that is to 
say, of State-Church intolerance, under Protestant name and pretence. 


+++ -- — 


(30.) “ New-York: a Historical Sketch of the Rise and Progress of the Metro- 
politan City of America,” (New-York: Carlton & Phillips, 1853,) belongs 
to the class of topographical works of which we have spoken above, as pos- 
sessing unfailing interest. It commences with the discovery of the Hudson ; 
and gives, in as much detail as the limits of the book would allow, the history 
of the city from its foundations to the present time. After this historical 
sketch, we have a description of “ New-York as it is,” giving an account of its 
government, its institutions, public edifices, streets, trade, environs, and people. 
A glowing anticipation of the future of the great city closes the volume. The 
illustrations are abundant; and the book, we should think, will not only be 
acceptable to Knickerbockers, but also to the dwellers in the “ provinces,” 
who can only know the “ metropolis” from books and maps. 


oe + 


(31.) “ Select British Eloquence, by Cuauncey A. Goopricu, D.D. (New- 
York : Harper & Brothers, 1852, 8vo., pp. 948.) This massive volume is not, 
as the title—or rather the public experience of books with similar titles— 
might lead one to suppose,’a mere collection of “specimens” of eloquence, 
or detached passages from fine orations. It contains entire speeches of the 
great masters of British eloquence for a period of two hundred years, 
beginning with Sir John Eliot, and ending with Lord Brougham. All of 
Chatham’s speeches are given, and nearly all of Burke’s: in fact, with this 
book at hand, an ordinary reader would want no other edition of Chatham, or 
even Burke, at all. But besides this mass of matter, the book contains, in the 
form of introductions, memoirs, notes, &c., the substance of Professor Good- 
rich’s course of Lectures to his classes in Yale College for a series of years: 
furnishing every sort of biographical, explanatory, and critical observation 
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necessary for the illustration of the subject-matter. A more valuable repertory 
for the student of theology, or indeed for any man who has occasion to use 
his tongue in publie speech, could not be devised. We regret that the work 
has been condensed into so small a compass: cheapness is ill secured at the 
expense of eyesight. 





(32.) “ Reminiscences of Thought and Feeling,” (Boston: Crosby, Nichols, 
& Co., 1853, 12mo., pp. 323,) contains a series of essays, or rather reveries, 
by a quiet woman of mature years and large experience. Beginning life as 
the ill-governed daughter of a warm-hearted and unrestrained Irish gentleman, 
she took to literature in early womanhood ; wrote novels that gained her thou- 
sands, and then fell in with Simeon and the Evangelicals at Cambridge, and 
yielded to their influence for some years. After this “ experience,” she went 
a short way into Irvingism; and finally, from sheer exhaustion, both of mind 
and body, fell back upon what seems to be a true and genuine faith, though 
quite of a mystic and Quakerish sort :— 


“T have arrived at a point of experience which occasions me to accept all hu- 
man sentiments and opinions with much hesitation and distrust. I see that 
there is a natural tendency in human beings to go to extremes, and to denounce 
those who, on the subject of religion, choose to think for themselves. I perceive 
also that the evil of corrupt nature works nowhere so powerfully nor so unsus- 
pectedly as in religious matters; and that many sincere-persons think they are 
doing God service by condemning their fellow-creatures, when in all probability 
they are, unconsciously indeed, but very certainly, indulging the latent malice 
and love of tormenting which make so prominent a part of human corruption. 
I can discern that the views of such persons are so one-sided and so narrow, that 
it is scarcely possible to make them accord with reason; and that, when once 
we abandon the use of reason, there is nothing too preposterous or too absurd, 
_ or even too cruel, for the human being to engage in. 

“The great desideratum seems to me to be the possession of a well-grounded 
confidence in the dictates of an interior and infallible guide. The most excellent 
of truths that have to pass through faulty and infirm agents in their transmis- 
sion can never come to us without alloy. This is to be remembered and allowed 
for; or else there will be (as at one period of my life there was for me) no peace, 
no rest, no belief of having done one’s duty, till the greater part of our friends 
and acquaintances are renounced as infidels, and the general conduct is that of 
a person who had, upon principle, abjured the use of common sense. 

“The very essence of fanaticism consists in taking our stand upon some par- 
ticular doctrine, and—forgetting how limited and low our knowledge (as imper- 
fect creatures) is likely to be of the full bearing of that doctrine—the legislating 
from it for all the world; and, though purblind with prejudice, and cramped 
with bigotry, still supposing that we are seeing and judging in the freedom and 
impartiality of the Spirit of Truth.”—Pp. 321, 322. 


This extract is enough to give our readers a taste of the exquisite simplicity 
and beauty of style which marks the volume throughout. 





(33.) “ Journal of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
held in Boston, Mass., 1852.” (New-York: Carlton & Phillips, 8vo., pp. 206.) 
The Journals are here presented, as ordered by the General Conference, in 
the usual form. An Index is added to this issue, which greatly increases its 
value for purposes of reference, which indeed are almost the only uses of such 
a record. 
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(34.) “The Methodist Preacher” (Auburn: Derby & Miller, 1852, 8vo., pp. 391) 
contains twenty-eight sermons, by twenty-three different ministers, among 
whose names we find those of Fisk, Bangs, Hedding, Durbin, Coles, and others. 
The sermons were not written for this collection, but have been gathered from 
various sources. 





(35.) “ The Christian’s Closet Companion, by Rev. J. Puau,” (Louisville, Ken- 
tucky: E. Stevenson, 1852, 12mo., pp. 528,) contains a brief exposition of a 
text of Scripture for every day in the year, somewhat after the plan of 
Jay’s Morning and Evening Exercises. The authors cited belong to every 
branch of the Evangelical Church in Europe and America; but the greater 
part of them are among the cherished names of Methodism,— Wesley, Benson, 
Clarke, Edmondson, Summerfield, &e. Of the utility of manuals of this sort 
for daily use, there can be no question ; and we know of none so likely to be 
acceptable and useful to Methodists as the one before us. 


we ee 


(36.) Wr could hardly bring better news to our youthful readers, (if, indeed, we 
have any such readers,) than that Mr. Jacon Aszort has got to work again 
upon his series of Historical Narratives. The subject this time is“ The History of 
Romulus.” (Harper & Brothers: New-York, 1852, 18mo., pp. 310.) Mr. Ab- 
bott gives the legends just as he finds them, without any reference to Niebuhr’s 
destructive labours. He certainly gives a most interesting story; but it is to 
be feared that his young readers, unwarned that this volume differs from those 
that have preceded it in being unhistorical, will take it all for true. 





(37.) Mrs. Conant finishes her grateful and genial labours in the translation 
of Neander’s Practical Commentaries with “ The First Epistle of John, prac- 
tically explained, by AuGustus NEANDER.” (New-York : Lewis Colby, 1852, 
12mo., pp. 319.) No modern theologian (except, perhaps, Melancthon) has 
evinced so many of the characteristics of the Apostle John, as Neander: and 
so he is specially qualified, by a quicker sympathy than common, to catch the 
spirit of the beloved Apostle’s writings. Mrs. Conant remarks truly, in her 
preface, that in explaining this Epistle, “ Neander found a peculiarly conge- 
nial field. There is a noble freedom and assurance in his tread, a glow of 
feeling, an eloquence of utterance, such as even Neander exhibits nowhere else.” 


(38.) “ Dickens’s Household Words” is now reprinted by Mr. T. M’Elrath, 


(New-York, 17 Spruce-street,) who adds to it a weekly synopsis of news, 
under the title of “ The United States Weekly Register.” 





(39.) “ Kathay, by W. Hastinas Macavutay,” (New-York: G. P. Putnam 
& Co., 1852, 12mo., pp. 230,) is a narrative of a cruise in the China Seas, 
evidently by an unpractised writer, but yet written with a good deal of spirit. 
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(40.) Japan: an Account, Geographical and Historical, from the earliest period 
down to the present time, by Coartes Mac Farwang, Esq.” (New-York: 
G. P. Putnam & Co., 1852, 12mo., pp. 365.) Just at this time, any reliable 
information with regard to Japan is acceptable; and therefore we weleome 
this book, though an imperfect compilation, by an unskilled hand. Mr. Mae Far- 
lane has had access to very valuable sources of information; and gives us 
many useful statements from Kampfer and Thunberg, with large extracts from 
Golownin, and other more recent writers. Such as it is, the book is the best 
repertory of information on Japan now extant, in a convenient and portable 
form. 


—————~—— — 2-+ <2 a 


(41.) “ A Latin-English and English-Latin Dictioncry for the use of Schools, 
chiefly from the Lexicons of Freund, Georges, and Kaltschmidt, by CHARLES 
Antunon, LL. D.” (New-York: Harper & Brothers, 1852, 12mo., pp. 1260.) 
‘This work, as is stated in the preface, is mainly an abridgment of Mr. Riddle’s 
translation of Freund’s “ Gesammtworterbuch der Lateinischen Sprache ;” 
but additions have been made from many other sources. The English-Latin 
part is chiefly reprinted from Kaltschmidt. The work will supply all the 
wants of beginners in Latin, up to the time when they will need Andrews’ 
Freund; and, of course, for beginners, it is vastly preferable to the latter 


great work. 


ne 


(42.) Or the following sermons, pamphlets, serials, &c., we can give nothing 
but the titles :— 

The Alleged Failure of Protestantism: a Sermon preached in the Unitarian 
Church at Washington, February 22, 1852. By Rev. H. W. BeLtows. 

London Labour and the London Poor. By Henry W. Maynew. Part 
XX. (New-York: Harper & Brothers.) 

Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution: or, Illustrations by Pen and Pencil 
of the History, Scenery, Biography, Relics, and Traditions of the War for 
Independence. By B. J. Lossrne. (No. 26) (New-York: Harper & 
Brothers.) 

Science and the Scriptures: a Discourse before the New-York Alpha of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society, delivered at Union College, Schenectady, July 27, 
1852. By Rey. Bensamun N. Marin, A. M. 

An Address delivered before the Boston Young Men’s Christian Association, 
on the oceasion of their First Anniversary, in Park-street Church, Boston, 
Tuesday evening, May 25, 1852. By Cuas, Turo. Russet. 

Evil-speaking; or, a Bridle for the Unbridled Tongue: a Sermon. By 
Rev. IsraeL CHAMBERLAYNE. Delivered before the Preachers’ Association 
of Niagara District, (Genesee Annual Conference of the M. E. Church,) 
Niagara Falls, August 1, 1848. 

The New-London Young Men’s Christian Association. Organized July 
13, 1852. 

FourtH Serres, Vou. V.—10 
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A Discourse on Christ’s Mediation, by Rev. Joun Dempster, D. D., before 
the members ofthe Methodist General Biblical Institute, Concord, N. H., 1852. 


The Home Missionary, October, 1852. 


The Southern Lady’s Companion. 


Catalogue of Newbury Seminary, and the Female Collegiate Institute, New- 


bury, Vermont, 1851-52. 


Catalogue of the Officers and Students of the Rappahannock Academy and 
Military Institute, for the Academic Year 1851 and 1852. 

Catalogue of the Methodist General Biblical Institute, Concord, N. H., 1852. 

An Address delivered before the Alumni Association of Rutger’s College, 
July 27,1852. By Rev. ABrAnam Potuemvs, of Hopewell, N. Y. 


Guide to Holiness. 


The Foreign Missionary: published for the Board of Foreign Missions of 


the Presbyterian Church. 


Catalogue of the Wesleyan University, 1852. 

Address of the Yearly Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends, held 
in the City of New-York, in the Sixth Month, 1852, to the Professors of 
Christianity in the United States, on the Subject of Slavery. 

An Address on the Importance of the Sabbath-School Enterprise, delivered 
near Manilla, Indiana, June 16, 1852. By Prof. J. Wure er, of the Indiana 


Asbury University. 


The Bible a Perfect Book: an Address delivered before the Bible Society 
of Pennsylvania College and of the Theological Seminary, April 13, 1852. 
By Rey. Cuartes PoRTERFIELD KRAUvTH, Pastor of the Evangelical Lu- 


theran Church, Winchester, Va. 


The Baptist Almanac for the Year of our Lord 1853. 


Arr. X.—LITERARY AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Cheologiceal. 
EUROPEAN. 


Szipom has good matter been so spoiled 
in the handling as in “ Memoirs of the 
Lives of Robert Haldane and of his brother 
James Alexander Haldane, by ALEXANDER 
Haxpaneg, Esq.’’ (Lond., 1852, 8vo., pp. 676.) 
The early history of these two brothers is 
full of incident: their conversion and their 
subsequent devotion to the propagation of 
true religion form one of the most remark- 
able Christian histories of recent times ; 
but their biographer has contrived, by sheer 
dint of incapacity, so to overlay the rich 
material in his hands with platitudes and 
inanities, as to make the book as wearisome 
and unreadable as a biography of “the 
Haldanes ” could possibly be. We heartily 


wish that some intelligent Presbyterian 
writer would abridge and rewrite it for 
American readers. It is a pity that such 
shining examples of Christian holiness and 
activity as the lives of these two brothers 
aftord, should be lost to a generation so 
signally in need of them as the present. 


Iy a former number of this Journal (Oct. 
1851, Art. viii) we gaye an account of the 
important MS. brought from Greece in 1842 
by M. Mynas, and published at the Claren- 
don Press under the superintendence of 
M. Miller. In that article it was, we think, 
clearly shown that the MS. was the work 
of Hippolytus, Bishop of Portus. The same 
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view is more amply maintained in “ Hippo- 
lytus and his Age: or, the Doctrine and 
Practice of the Church of Rome under Com- 
modus and Alexander Severus, by the Chey- 
alier Bunsen.” (London, Longmans, 4 vols., 
8vo.) The first volume is chiefly taken up 
with ascertaining the authorship of the 
work, and with the text itself. The Preface 
vindicates the theology of Germany from 
the undiscriminating abuse lavished upon 
it by so many English writers, and assigns it 
(among other causes) to “ that unfortunate 
isolation from the religious life of the rest 
of the world, and of Germany in particular, 
in which English Protestants, with the 
single exception of Jonny Westry, have 
lived these last two hundred years.” 

“ De 
Homine, Seriptore, Philosopho, Theologo, 
liber, quem seripsit H. 3. Rersxens, D. D.” 
(Vratislav., 1851, 8vo., pp. 358.) This is an 
elaborate treatise, by a Roman Catholic 
divine, of Breslau, on the life and writings 
of Clemens Romanus. After a brief sketch 
of the life of Clement, (pp. 1-22,) the author 
treats (chap. ii, pp. 23-34) of his writings 
in general, and then (ch. iii, pp. 38-270) 
of his several treatises in particular. Then 
follows (ch. iv, pp. 271-309) an estimate of 
Clement as a philosopher, and (ch. v, pp. 
310-357) his characteristics as a theologian. 


Clemente Presbytero Alexandrino 
y 


Ir was long known and lamented by the 
~ learned that a series of letters by Athanasius 
on the Christian Festivals had been lost 
in the course of ages. Montfaugon thus 
expresses himself with regard to them in 
the preface to his edition of the works of 
Athanasius: “Nulla, opinamur, jactura 
major, quam Epistolarum éoptaotixér aut 
Festalium ... Hei, hei, quam pungit dolor 
amissi thesauri! quantum ad historiam, 
ad consuetudines ecclesiarum, ad morum 
precepta hine lucis accederet ... Et for- 
tassis adhue alicubi latent in Oriente, ubi 
bene multa exstant.” His anticipation has 
been fully met. Those of our readers who 
have perused that most entertaining book, 
Curzon’s Monasteries of the Levant, know 
that in the Nitrian valley, about forty miles 
from Alexandria, are four ancient monas- 
teries,long known to contain valuable manu- 
scripts. In 1837 Curzon visited them, and 
brought away a specimen of their treasures. 
In 1839 Archdeacon Tattam, who had been 
long engaged in Coptic studies with a view 
to an edition of the Coptic version of the 
Bible, went to Egypt for the furtherance 
of these studies, and obtained from the 
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monks in one of these monasteries—that 
of St. Mary Deipara— forty-nine manu- 
scripts, some of them of great value, which 
were soon deposited in the British Museum. 
Mr. Cureton, the learned editor of the 
Ignatian Epistles, carefully examined these 
MSS., and gathered from them and from 
the accounts of Dr. Tattam and Mr. Curzon, 
that there were still “lying in obscurity, 
in the Valley of the Ascetics, at least two 
hundred volumes, of an antiquity anterior 
to the close of the ninth century.” In 1842 
Dr. Tattam again visited the monasteries, 
at the expense of the British Government, 
and his efforts were rewarded by more 
than three hundred additional manuscripts, 
which arrived in the British Museum in the 
following year. This, the monks said, 
constituted their entire collection; but 
they only, by a pious fraud, kept back about 
half, to tempt English gold on some future 
oecasion, In 1847 Mr. Auguste Pacho visited 
the repository, and obtained about two 
hundred volumes more. Among the treas- 
ures of these several importations were 
the Ignatian Epistles before referred to, and 
also a number of MSS., which were edited 
by Mr. Cureton, and published in London, 
in 1848, under the title of “The Festal 
Letters of Athanasius, discovered in an 
ancient Syriac Version.” In the preface to 
this edition of the Syriac text, Mr. Cureton 
expressed the wish that some scholar might 
be found “ in some other country where this 
branch of literature is more encouraged,” 
who would undertake to present the book 
in a modern dress. From only one land 
could this appeal be answered, as it has 
been in “ Die Fest-Briefe des Heiligen 
Athanasius, aus dem Syrischen iibersetat 
und durch Anmerkungen erlaiitert von FP. 
Larzow.”’ (Leipzig, 1852, pp.156.) It may 
be hoped that we shall now soon have the 
work done into English. 


We have received Part I. of Dr. Julius 
Fiirst’s “ Hebriisches u. Chaldiisches Hand- 
wérterbuch iiber d. Alte Testament.”’ (Leipzig, 
Tauchnitz.) The whole work is to be com- 
pleted in six parts of about the size of the 
present (176 pp.), and is sold at the very low 
price of 75 cents each part, so that the whole, 
when completed, will not cost in this coun- 
try more than $4 50. The paper and print 
are the best we have yet seen in a work of 
this class. 

Tur “ Reeue de Théologie et de Philo- 
sophie Chrétienne” (Paris) for July, 1852, 
containg an article on the Epistle to the 
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Hebrews, maintaining the hypothesis that 
the Epistle was written by Apollos, and de- 
signed for the use of Jewish Christians in 
general, and for those of Corinth in par- 
ticular. The remaining articles are on 
Method, and on Sin and Expiation—the last 
arguing that Regeneration includes Justi- 
fication. 

“ August Neander: ein Beitrag zu seiner 
Characteristik, von Dr. Orro Kraspe, Pro- 
fessor zu Rostock.” (Hamburg, 1852, 8vo., 
pp. 174.) This work is reprinted from the 
Zeitblatt fiir die Lutherische Kirche Meck- 
lenburgs, in which it appeared in a series 
of articles last year. After a pretty full 
aceount (all the notices are meagre) of 
his childhood, youth, and education, Dr. 
Krabbe gives a discriminating view of 
Neander as a teacher and author, going 
into a careful analysis of his mode of 
thought and of his various writings. The 
account of Neander’s relations to his pupils 
and of the many ways in which his love 
flowed out to them, is very touching. The 


‘book is a valuable addition to the material 


extant for a biography of the great Church 
historian. 

Tue second part of Baumgarten’s Apostel- 
geschichte (Halle, 1852, 8vo., pp. 338) treats 
of “the Church among the Gentiles,” and 
carries down the commentary upon the Acts 
to the 18th chapter. 

We have received the first number of 
Darling’s “ Cyclopedia Bibliographica,” or 
Library Manual of Theological and General 
Literature. The work will be of great ser- 
vice to “ authors, preachers, students, &c.,” 
to whom it is specially addressed. Could 
it come up to the promise of the publisher, 
and “comprise nearly all authors of note, 
ancient and modern, in Theology, Eeele- 
siastical History, Moral Philosophy, &c.,” 
it would, indeed, supply a vast want. But 
the promise is absurd—and the first number 
is enough to show that it cannot be fulfilled 
with any such material as Mr. Darling 
seems to have at command. The attempt 
to combine “General Literature” with 
Theology, in a bibliography in two volumes, 
giving the contents of each volume, is 
enough to make the whole enterprise break 
down. What will be accomplished is, we 
think, about this: the work will furnish a 
good index to the writings of the chief 
English Theological writers, and also of 
the Greek and Latin Fathers. By doing 
even this, Mr. Darling will lay all theo- 
logians and students under very great 
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obligations to him: and he should haye 
promised no more.—The work will be 
published in monthly numbers. 


Wuar the Pirots and Daniels of the 
seventeenth century failed to do—to answer 
Pascal’s Provincial Letters—has been at- 
tempted by a Jesuit of the nineteenth, 
incited, no doubt, by the recent revival of 
attention to Pascal’s writings. The title of 
the adventurous book is “* Les Provinciaies, 
et leur Réfutation, par M.U Abbe Maynann.” 
(Paris, 2 vols., 8vo.) M. Maynard gives a 
new edition of the Provincials, and accom- 
panies it with a comment intended as a 
refutation. Its procedure is curious—first, 
in each particular case, to deny Pascal’s 
charges against the Jesuits; then to admit 
them, and show that the Church is re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the Jesuits, as 
the Jesuits are the very closest and most 
obedient followers of the Church! The 
book shows that Jesuitism is now just 
what it was in Pascal’s time—only a little 
worse. 

One of the most remarkable and signi- 
ficant books lately published is entitled 
“ Sympathies of the Continent, or Proposals 
for a new Reformation, by J. B. Vor Hir- 
scuEr, D.D.,” translated and edited by Rev. 
A. ©. Coxe. (London, J. W. Parker, 12mo.) 
The writer is Professor of Theology in the 
Roman Catholic University of Freiburg, 
and Dean of the Metropolitan Church in 
that city. That the Roman Catholie Church 
sadly needs reforming is what all the world 
knows; but the significance of the present 
announcement lies in the fact that it comes 
from a man of high position, character, and 
authority in the very bosom of that Church, 
Dr. Hirscher demands that the prayers 
shall be translated into the vernacular ; 
that the forms and ceremonies shall be 
simplified; that the forced celibacy of the 
clergy shall be abandoned, &c., &c.;—in 
short, that most of the peculiarities of 
Romish ecclesiastical discipline shall be 
done away. We hope the book will be 
speedily republished in this country. 


“ Ueber den Christlichen Bilderkreis, von 
Dr. F. Pirer,” (Berlin, 1852, 8vo., pp. 66,) 
is a survey of the various forms of Christian 
art from its earliest period down to the 
sixteenth century. 


Tavcunitz, of Leipzig, has printed a very 
beautiful edition of “the Psalms, Hebrew 
and English,” (18mo., pp. 100)—the texts 
printed facing each other on opposite pages. 
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Inxusrrations of the scandalous and atro- 
cious way in which the ecclesiastical wealth 
of Great Britain is monopolized by certain 
clerical families have abounded of late. 
One of the most remarkable is the case of 
the Reverends Richard and George Pretyman, 
sons of the late Bishop of Lincoln. The 
pretty record is, briefly, as follows :— 


“The Mere Hospital in Lincolnshire is 
chartered with eight hundred aud seventy- 
four acres of land, for the perpetual support 
and complete maintenance of thirteen poor 
persons, and of the chaplain therein minis- 
tering. In 1817, the then bishop appointed 
his son Richard as chaplain, who, two years 
after, granted a lease of the hospital land, 
reserving the old rent of £32, but taking a 
fine of more than £9000. In 1826 ang 1835, 
he again renewed the lease for fines of 
£2200 and £1742 102., all of which, like 
his predecessors, he kept himself, besides 
£750 for timber. he report adds, that 
out of the £32 he kept £8 himself, and ap- 
plied the rest to the use of six poor persons, 
that the buildings of the hospital had 
ceased to exist, that no duties were per- 
formed by him, and that the annual value 
of the Mere lands was more than £1200. 
In the same year (1817) this gentleman 
was appointed by his father, though bound 
to minister in the Hospital of Mere, to a 
canonry residentiary in Lincoln Cathedral, 
officially valued at £1665, and also to the 
precentorship, returned at £184, but having 
attached to it the rectory of Kilsby over 
the Tunnel, with tithes upon 2,100 acres 
commuted for land, and therefore not worth 
less than £335. In the same year his father 
also bestowed upon him the rectory of 
Walgrave-cum-Harrington, endowed with 
660 acres of land, and money payments, a 
house besides, and therefore worth not less 
than £1000. The produce, then, of these 
three offices in the thirty-three years must 
have been £105,000; but in 1819, the year 
of his £9000 fine, his father again presented 
him with the rectory of Stoney Middleton, 
commuted at £436 10s.; and in 1825, he 
obtained from the Bishop of Winchester 
the sinecure rectory of Wroughton, com- 
muted at £570. The annual value, then, of 
his church preferment is not less than 
£4000, and the proceeds during the tenure 
of it amounted to no less than £134,794, be- 
sides the £13,700 obtained by anticipating 
the revenues of the Mere Hospital, raising 
the total to more than £148,500. As for his 
duties, till 1841 he had not performed any 
service at the Hospital. Wroughton rectory 
is a sinecure, wn when asked officially 
what he did as precentor, he replied: “ My 
duties are to superintend the choir, and— 
preach once a year.” 

Then as to his brother, the Reverend 
George Pretyman. “In 1814, his kind fa- 
ther gave him also a canonry residentiary 
at Lincoln, valued at €1665, and the chan- 
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cellorship, too, returned at £284 a year, 
but probably worth £535, as it has attached 
to it the prebend of Stoke, and the per- 
petual curacy of Nettleham, a parish of 
3284 acres, with tithes commuted for land 
and money payment. In the same year 
he became rector of Wheatlampstead-cum- 
Harpenden, with tithes commuted for 
£1591, and therefore worth at least £1600, 
making with the canonry and precentor- 
ship £3800 a year, and producing in thirty- 
eight years, at least £144,000. In 1817, 
when Richard became chaplain, canon, 
precentor, &c., George was presented by his 
father with the rectory of Chalfont St. Giles, 
commuted for £804; and in 1825, when 
Richard got the sinecure rectory in Wilts, 
George stepped into a stall at Winchester, 
not quite asinecure, of £642a year. These 
two additions raise the annual income of 
his preferment to £5246, and the proceeds 
during his term of it to about £190,000, 
which, with his brother’s £148,500, makes 
£338,500 for the pair. Nor is this all: 
for as precentor and chancellor they are 
patrons of six or seven small benefices 
which may be useful as compensations for 
curates, “ invidiously called working ;” and 
besides, as canons of Lincoln and Win- 
chester, they have a share in corporate 
patronage of greater value. Thus, the 
Chapter of Lincoln are patrons of Great 
Carlton, value £571, to which, in 1844, a 
son of George was appointed, upon whose 
death it fell to another son, in 1850.” 

WE are glad to see announced as nearly 
ready, (in one volume, small 4to.,) “ John de 
Wiclif, D. D.: A Monograph, with some 
Account of the Wiclif MSS. in Oxford, 
Cambridge, the British Museum, Lambeth 
Palace, and Trinity College, Dublin. By 
Robert Vaughan, D. DD.” This work will 
include all the original material in a work 
published by the author more than twenty 
years since; but in the present volume the 
subject has been wholly recast, and in every 
part rewritten, under the lights supplied 
by much subsequent study and research. 
This volume is also illustrated with a Series 
of Engravings, from Drawings taken at 
Wiclif and Lutterworth; and with a 
highly-finished Portrait of the Reformer, 
from the Original Painting by Sir Antonio 
More, now an heir-loom in the Rectory of 
Wiclif. 

Lerrer rrom Proressor JAcosti. 
Brruw, October, 1852. 
The Church of Prussia. 

New difficulties have arisen in the Estab- 
lished Church of Prussia, from certain de- 
crees of the authorities, recently passed, 
which are supposed to bear hardly upon 
more than one of the parties into which the 
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Church is divided. As I cannot suppose 
that my American readers are familiar 
with the present organization of the Prus- 
sian Church, and with all the steps that 
have led to it, a brief account of these may 
perhaps not be out of place in this letter. 
Of the seventeen millions of inhabitants 
of the kingdom of Prussia, about ten mil- 
lions are Protestants, nearly one-fifth of 
whom are Reformed, and the remainder 
Lutherans. The reigning house has be- 
longed to the Reformed confession ; and its 
princes long ago formed the desire to bring 
about a union between the Reformed and 
Lutheran branches—at least a union in doc- 
trine and usage—to such an extent as that 
the two confessions might agree to form one 
Church. Various measures designed to 
accomplish this object were taken in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but 
they were ill adapted to the end, sometimes 
even implying the use of force, and no sub- 
stantial result was achieved. But the de- 
velopments of the last century of theology 
removed many of the difficulties out of the 
way, and seemed to make what was before 
impracticable now comparatively an easy 
task. Rationalism, which had nothing in 
common, at least in its basis, with the Re- 
formed or the Lutheran Confessions, was 
either indifferent to both, or opposed both. 
The scientific and believing theology which 
subsequently took the place of Rationalism, 
and which now takes the lead in the theo- 
logical culture of Germany, harmonizes in 
substance with the Conféssions that grew 
out of the Reformation ; but distinguishes 
between the essential points in which 
those confessions are at one and the com- 
paratively unessential matters about which 
they differ. A standpoint has been gained 
by theologians and by many men of general 
scientific culture, from which the Evan- 
gelical doctrines in the Confessions are well 
defined and preserved; allowing, at the 
same time, freedom of opinion as to the less 
important dogmas. The tendency to con- 
ciliation and union was also increased by 
the newly awakened religious feeling which 
sprung up in Germany more than thirty 
years ago, under the influence of various 
movements of Divine Providence, especially 
the deliverance of Germany from the yoke 
of Napoleon—which received a new impulse 
from the Reformation-Jubilee of 1817, and 
has been greatly fostered by the labours of 
the University yrofessors. Men inspired 
by a new love and fresh enthusiasm for the 
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gospel of Christ, were disposed rather to 
bury all minor points of difference than to 
make them prominent. It was in presence 
of such a state of things, and under the 
confidence which it generated, that the 
pious monarch Frederick William III. de- 
termined, in 1817, upon a new ecclesiastical 
order, to bring about the long-desired 
Union, or, at least, to lay a foundation for it. 
The idea of the plan was, that Lutherans and 
Reformed should be gradually incorporated 
into one Church communion, in which the 
dogmas and institutions about which they 
differed, and which kept them apart, should 
find no place. There was to be a common 
Church government, and also a community 
in the Lord’s Supper, in such a way that 
an adherent of the Reformed Confession 
might partake of the communion in a 
Lutheran Church, or vice versa, without 
giving up, either in form or substance, his 
own peculiar fellowship. Uniformity of 
Divine worship was to be secured by a 
common Liturgy, called the Agende of the 
Evangelical Established Church of Prussia, 
by which name the united communion was 
designated. This Liturgy adhered rather 
to the words of the Bible than to dogma- 
tical language in its forms for the admin- 
istration of the Lord’s Supper. In all the 
Churches which adopted the Union, the 
Agende was introduced of course; and, on 
the other hand, most of the Churches which 
adopted the Agende sanctioned, or at least 
favoured, the Union likewise. Another step 
was, to demand of all new candidates for 
the ministry a written adhesion to the 
principles of the Union. 

The result of these measures has been 
the establishment of the Union in by far 
the greater part of the Prussian monarchy. 
But it met with decided opposition from 
individual Lutheran ministers and Church- 
es, especially in Silesia. These parties 
have not been always treated with the 
leniency and toleration that evangelical 
wisdom would dictate, and which were 
contemplated in the origin of the plan of 
Union. In favour, however, of those Lu. 
therans who were unwilling to abate any- 
thing from the sharply-defined precision of 
dogmatical language in the Liturgical 
forms, a royal decree of 1834 declared that 
it was not the design of the Union to ab- 
rogate the existing Confessions; but that, 
under'a common Church government, the 
adherents of neither should refuse partici- 
pation in the Lord’s Supper to those of the 
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other. But this modification of the idea 
of the Union did not affect the practical 
part of the difficulty ; for the Agende was 
still maintained, and to be maintained. 
The result of the whole was, that part of 
the strict Lutherans emigrated; and a 
portion of those who remained, separated 
from the United Church, and formed a 
distinct communion—the so-called Old 
Lutherans. Fixing their ecclesiastical 
centre at Breslau, they formed a new Chief- 
Consistory, adopted a Liturgy of their own, 
and framed a strict and severe Church- 
Discipline. They have many congrega- 
tions in Pomerania, and one also in the city 
of Berlin. 

But, besides this external defection, two 
parties also have been developed within 
the bosom of the Union itself: one of 
which parties arrays itself under the de- 
cree of 1817, which places the Union in 
the consensus of the two confessions ; 
while the other adopts more strictly the 
view of the decree of 1834, which admits 
these confessions, and especially that of 
Augsburg, in all points. It is clear that 
the more logically this latter theory is 
carried out, the more difficult it will be to 
maintain the life of the Union; and, ac- 
cordingly, the Evangelische Kirchenzeitung, 
which maintains this theory to the utmost, 
displays constantly an increasing aliena- 
tion from the United Church. In Pomerania, 
a party was formed on the platform of the 
Lutheran constitution and liturgy ex- 
clusively. At its head stands the Jurist 
Goschel, well known for his piety and erudi- 
tion, and equally well known for his con/fu- 
sion of mind. Géschel deems it necessary 
that the Lutheran party should separate 
completely and absolutely from the Re- 
formed, and, at the same time, believes it 
possible to give form and consistency to 
his Lutheranism by means of Hegel’s 
Pantheistic philosophy. His philosophico- 
theological writings—models of confused 
thought and clumsy expression—are hardly 
intelligible to Germans, much less to fo- 
reigners. This party, partly from personal 
preferences, and partly from a notion that 
the destructive spirit of the times can: but 
be met by strengthening the authority of 
the Lutheran Confession and of the pastoral 
office, has gained over many men of in- 
fluence and character, both among clergy 
and laity. 

A recent royal order, issued, perhaps, to 
meet the wishes and demands of this party, 
may be considered as the first step taken 
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by the ecclesiastical authorities towards 
the dissolution of the Union. By this decree, 
the so-called Oberkirchenrath, (Supreme 
Consistory,) which originated in 1847, is 
organized anew, with the purpose of with- 
drawitfg the management (in substantial 
affairs) of the Established Church from 
the royal ministry, and placing it in 
the hands of purely ecclesiastical author- 
ities. Its members in future may be either 
Lutheran or Reformed, with the sole con- 
dition that they will not refuse obedience 
to a Church government placed above both 
denominations. And so the common par- 
ticipation in the Lord’s Supper is at an 
end: Lutheran clergymen are again per- 
mitted to reject Reformed Christians from 
the altar, and the Union subsists only in 
the common Supreme government. The 
very large party of those who are not 
strictly attached to either the Lutheran or 
the Reformed Confession, but take their po- 
sition on the consensus of the two, is not le- 
gally represented in the Consistory, though 
it is not without friends in that body. To 
this party belong most of the prominent 
scientific theologians of the present time, 
and nearly all the theological professors in 
the kingdom. The Theological Faculties 
of Halle and Konigsberg, with many of the 
Prefessors at Bonn and Greifswalde, as also 
many clergymen and educated laymen, 
have declared their nonconcurrence with 
the royal edict, and demand, at least, an 
official representation of the United party 
in the Supreme Consistory. On the other 
hand, the strict Lutherans are satisfied, 
because a step in their favour has been 
taken, the fruits of which they expect to 
reap by-and-by. Like the Roman Catholics, 
they take what they can get on account, 
waiting until the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries are brought back again. In their 
zeal for an unadulterated Lutheran Church, 
they put minor and trifling matters before 
the existence of the United Church. What 
they wi/7 accomplish, will be, not a Church, 
but a sectarian party. As for culture and 
learning, they have so little of it that in 
that respect we can only look for a para- 
lytic life among them. 

Thus the recent decrees are bringing 
about a crisis. The decision may not be 
very remote ; but it will, without doubt, 
be preceded by very violent commotions. 


The Jesuits in Prussia, 


Tne greater freedom in religious move- 
ments which resulted from the convulsions 
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of 1848, was promptly made use of by the 
Jews and the Romanists to advance their 
respective interests: The Church of Rome 
has exerted herself in the last four years 
in Germany, and especially in Prussia, with 
far more than her wonted energy. The 
soil of Brandenburg is considered by Car- 
dinal Wiseman and his confederates as 
‘the last bulwark of Protestant heresy.” 
And justly : for where on the continent of 
Wurope could a strong stand be made for a 
Protestant Church, with extent enough to 
command respect, if Prussra should be 
yielded up to the Pope? Hence the new- 
born activity of the Jesuits in Prussia—the 
new and restless zeal for proselyting—the 
building of schools and churches—the re- 
éstablishment of orders and monasteries. 
The “ Sisters of Charity,” whose self-sacri- 
ficing labours in so many places have 
commended them to the good-will of Prot. 
estants, but who so generally only form an 
entering wedge for other and very different 
Romanist orders, are especially active in 
Berlin. A new church, and a new hospital 
of ample dimensions, are soon to be erected. 
But the hopes of Rome in this age rest 
mainly on the Jesurrs. They are the 
special champions of the faith against In- 
fidelity ; and to them is intrusted the task 
of gaining, if possible, the education of 
the rising generation of Germans. They 
have, within the last few years, conducted 
numerous “ Missions,” not only in Southern 
and Western Germany, but also in many 
provinces of Prussia. The government, 
however, in allowing these public Missions, 
has restricted them to such places and 
districts as have already a preponderating 
Roman Catholic population. In order not 
to alarm the Protestants, the first steps of 
the Jesuits were very careful and humble ; 
their only objects were to “confirm their 
Churches ’’—to “ stir up their own people ;” 
by no means “ to carry on a polemic war- 
fare against Protestantism.” So,even Father 
Hastacuer, who, in Catholic Baden, had 
commanded his people to throw the Bibles 
riven them by Protestants into the fire, was 
very prudent and careful when he came to 
Dantzie. Here and there, however, the 
fanaticism which is native to the Jesuit 
system has broken out ; and the confessional 
has been made great use of, especially with 
regard to mixed marriages, for the lis- 
paragement and injury of Protestantism. 
{t would be supposed that none but men 
eminent for pulpit ability among the Jesuits 
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would be sent upon these “Missions,” 
which consist in protracted religious ser- 
vices, embracing, sometimes, several ser- 
mons a day, for several days together ; but 
it is generally thought that none of them, 
in point of pulpit force and eloquence, 
approach to our best preachers—such, for 
instance, as Krummacner. Their ser- 
mons are aimed generally at special sins 
and faults, and are so thoroughly external 
in their character that no evangelical 
Protestant could find any food in them. 
Perhaps the chief result of these “ Missions”’ 
is that which the Jesuits least intended : 
their history and fruits are so well remem- 
bered by the German people, that their 
recent irruption has united all classes of 
Protestants in one compact body against 
them. The Supreme Consistory embraced 
the oceasion to order a general collection 
to be taken up in the different Churches, 
for the double purpose of aiding scattered 
and extended parishes to support assistant 
pastors, and to send forth travelling 
preachers to revive the Christian life in 
the various congregations. The collections 
have gone beyond all expectation, and still 
larger returns are expected for the next 
year. The men chosen for travelling 
preachers will be chiefly those who have 
the gift of earnest speech, and who are 
endowed with that spiritual wunetion 
which awakens religious feeling even in 
slumbering Christians—men, in short, of 
the Methodistic type. They are to labour 
in connexion with the regular pastors in 
their several congregations. 

These Jesuit Missions have already given 
rise to an extended controversy. On the 
appearance of the missionaries in Silesia, 
the General Superintendent (Protestant) of 
that district, Dr. Hany, felt himself bound 
to issue a letter of warning, in which he 
did not speak in the most favourable 
terms of the history and purposes of the 
order of Jesuits. The venerable Dreren- 
BROCK, Prince Bishop and Cardinal in Bres- 
lau, felt himself aggrieved by this letter, 
and wrote a reply, defending the Jesuits 
and the Church of Rome against Dr. Hahn. 
The Supreme Consistory, deeming silence 
on its part no longer prudent, issued a re- 
futation of the Cardinal’s letter. Although 
this controversy was necessary, it is to be 
regretted that it should have arisen with 
the most venerable and worthy of the Ro- 
man Catholic Bishops in Prussia. Diefen- 
brock is a German Fenelon, and has the 
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love of many Protestants, who believe him 
to be inspired with the common Christian 
life. Were the Jesuits such as he supposes 
them to be, there would be no call to oppose 
them; but he judges them, not by what 
they are, but by what he is. 


Literature. 

Ir is a happy result of the combination 
of Christian feeling with scientific culture, 
that /aymen can come forth with theological 
works laying claim to learned research, 
An instance of this is Gesehichte der Re- 
formation in Schottland, mit besonderer Be- 
riicksichtigung der in thr sich offenbarenden 
Kraft Christlichen Glaubens, von K. G. 
von Ruptorr. (Berlin, 2 vols.) Herr von 
Rudloff is a Major General in the Prussian 
service, and yet has not only the capacity, 
but the inclination to write the history of 
the Scottish Reformation, after an indepen- 
dent study of the sources of information 
on the subject. As the title-page indicates, 
he treats not so much of the theological con- 
troversies involved as of the Christian life 
and faith of the Reformation, and his work 
is, therefore, adapted to a wide circle of 
readers. Theology is a professional study ; 
but the deeds and sufferings of the defend- 
ers of the faith are a precious record for 
the edification of all Christians. A good 
illustration of the descriptive power of the 
author is afforded by the following brief 
extract from his account of the “ Signing 
of the Covenant” in 1638 :— 

“The question now arose, who should 
first sign the deed. There was a solemn 
pause: each seemed to consider the other 
more worthy to put his name first in the 
list of signers of the sacred bond. Finally, 
with slow and majestic step a venerable 
man came forth: it was the aged and noble 
Karl of Sutherland, who subscribed, with 
trembling hand, the bond of Scotland’s 
covenant with God. All hesitation was 
now at an end. Name followed name in 
quick succession, till every man in the 
assembly had subscribed. Then the solemn 
writing was taken out and laid upon 
a gravestone, that all in the churchyard 
might aflix their signatures. Here the 
scene was, if possible, more affecting than 
within the church. Some wept; others 
broke forth with jubilant shouts. Some 
added to their names the words, ‘wnti/ 
death ? others opened their veins and 
signed the bond with their life-blood. 
The sheet, large as it was, was soon so far 
covered with names that many had to 
resort to abbreviations, and at length to 
initials, until not even the smallest spot 
was left for another mark... When all 
had signed, they raised their right hands 
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towards heaven, and with tearful eyes, 
called Gop the Lord to witness that they 
would not forget this their covenant.” 


In the field of Education, a valuable work 
for those who would wish to see how the 
English School system appears from the 
German point of view, is “ Deutsche Briefe 
iiber englische Erziehung, von Dr. L. Wrese.”’ 
(Berlin, 1852, pp. 211.) 

Yours, 


WE continue our summaries of the con- 
tents and tendencies of the principal Theo- 
logical Journals, abroad and at home. 

The Theologische Studien und Kritiken 
(Hamburg, July, 1852) is characterized 
by the British Quarterly as follows :— 


The best and most interesting paper isa 
leading article by one of the editors (Dr. 
Ullmann) on “ The Essence of Christianity 
and Mysticism.” Dr. Ullmann’s book on 
the “Essence of Christianity” has been 
translated into French, and appears to 
have been somewhat roughly handled by 
Gasparin, and others, in several of the 
religious periodicals of France. The author 
complains that he has been misunderstood, 
or misrepresented, on many points, and 
the article in question is his rejoinder to his 
assailants. e employment of the word 
essence, at all, has been deemed blame- 
worthy by some of his critics, who think 
they perceive therein the cloven foot of that 
audacious neology which receives or rejects 
in Christianity whatever its caprice may 
determine. Dr. Ullmann appears to us to 
intend by the word essence, ( Wesen,) only 
what we should probably express by some 
such phrase as “ essential characteristics.” 

But the charge most strongly urged is 
that of mysticism. That there is not a 
little in our modern spiritualism open to 
this accusation is unquestionable. We are 
disposed to think it probable, from what 
we know of his other writings, that Dr. 
Ullmann may not have expressed himself on 
some doctrinal points with that definiteness 
and fulness which are to be desired. The 
German tendency to give even more than 
due prominence to the subjective element 
in religion, and the national habit of in- 
dulging in a mode of expression rather 
vague, abstract, and periphrastic, than 
truly philosophical, is sufficiently manifest 
in his writings. But in his remarks on 
mysticism in general, and in his condemna- 
tion of Ullmann as a mystic in particular, 
Von Gasparin appears to us somewhat de- 
ficient, both in knowledge of the subject, 
and in fairness of spirit. 

Some confusion will arise at times in the 
minds of English readers, from the fact 
that the Germans have two words for 
mysticism while we have only one. In 
Germany Mystik is mysticism in a good 
sense. It answers to what we should term 
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spirituality, experimental religion, or, ac- 
cording to our old divines, heart-work. 
It is the enemy of Ritualism, Formalism— 
of mere Scholasticism.  JDfysticismus, on 
the contrary, denotes the corruption or ex- 
aggeration of Mystik. This is our word 
Mysticism. The two are distinguished 
much as we distinguish, in common usage, 
spirituality and spiritualism, religion and 
religionism, piety and pietism. But, as 
the adjectives cannot be distinguished as 
the nouns are, the advantage lies, we 
think, with our language, and the German 
phraseology on the subject is open to a con- 
fusion from which we are free. In giving 
so negative a definition of mysticism as he 
does,—pronouncing it simply the repudia- 
tion of dogma, the substitution of feeling 
for truth, of rational Ego, or the emotiona 
Ego, for the authority of God,—M. Von 
Gasparin has shown himself too partial or 
too hasty. The generalization is by no 
means so easy. No one who has studied 
the phenomena of mysticism,—that strange 
tendency which has produced the most 
various and most contrary results—energy 
intense and absolute inaction; Titans and 
lotus-eaters—Egotheists, Pantheists, Nihil- 
ists,—the Umbilicani of Mr. Athos and 
George Fox,—the Brethren of the Free 
Spirit and Madame Guyon,—at once the 
contemners and the devotees of vision and 
of miracle, the opposite of self-annihilation 
and of self-deification,—no one who has 
questioned these motley shapes, and listen- 
ed to the Babel of their dialects, can imagine 
that the question concerning the nature of 
mysticism can be settled in so off-hand and 
curt a fashion. Dr. Ullmann knows what 
mysticism has been far better than his 
reviewer. ‘The latter should be introduced 
to Hugo and Richard of St. Victor, and to 
Chancellor Gerson, countrymen of his in the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fitteenth centuries, 
and he would learn that mysticism allied 
itself in them with that antagonist scholas- 
ticism, against which Bernard enlisted it— 
that it animated and interpenetrated, in- 
stead of repudiating, dogma—gained from 
the schoolman a tongue, and offered in re- 
turn a heart. Spirituality, or religious feel- 
ing, becomes mysticism when it asserts an 
independent standing for itself, apart from 
intelligence, or moral order; when, not 
content with being a part, it arrogates to 
itself the whole of religion. It does so also 
when in its zeal against a false external 
authority it repudiates the true ; when feel- 
ing and impulse are made an inspiration, 
and the zealot reads only in the internal 
sible of self-will and the apocryphal book 
of faney. Mysticism has clustered its 
luxuriance especially about the great doc- 
trine of the union of the believer with 
Christ. It has lost sight, more or less, of 
the necessity of a Christ for us, in the 
emphasis it has laid on a Christ in us. Its 
error in this respect has lain in making the 
medium of such union, not faith, but in- 
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tellectual intuition, or the reverie and the 
wractice of the contemplative ascetic. It 
= represented this union, not simply as 
moral or spiritual—as consisting in a life 
which is lived by tual communication 
from the life which is in Christ—but as an 
essential oneness which confounds the 
divine and human personality, and which 
tends to obliterate the distinction between 
the sonship of Christ and the sonship of 
Christians, as though all devout or thought- 
ful men were incarnations of the Infinite. 
Hence its close affinity with pantheism. 
This whole question concerning the nature 
of mysticism, is one of great and growing 
importance. It reaches far beyond any 
rman dispute between a German and a 
‘rench divine, and in this broader view 
Dr. Ullmann has treated it on the whole 
dispassionately and wisely. 

The next paper—‘ A Word on the Con- 
templation of Nature from the Christologi- 
cal point of View ”’—is foolish and fanci- 
ful. We thought it had been left to Jacob 
Behmen to find Christology in psychology, 
theology in metaphysics, and divine mys- 
teries in natural phenomena. But here a 
Swiss doctor unintelligibly teaches how 
somnambulism and clairvoyance are ever 
recurring types, which find their highest 
realization in the life and death and pro- 
phetie office of the Son of God. Mankind 
would seem never to be cured of its old 
mistakes. Our modern theosophists may 
have a little more science, but assuredly 
no more wisdom than the old. 

The “ Life of Luther,” illustrated by the 
able designs of Konig, with accompanying 
letter-press by Gelzen, is favourably re- 
viewed ; as is also a very different work,— 
“The Thoughts, Essays, and Maxims of 
Joubert.” Vockies's “Prize Essay” on 
the apostolic and post-apostolic age, is no- 
ticed with deserved approval. Dr. Lechler 
has already made himself favourably known 
in Germany by his “ History of English 
Deism.” His book is, in fact, a refutation of 
Baur and the Tiibingen school of criticism. 

Tue October number of the same jour- 
nal, contains the following articles :— 
I. The Method of History of Doctrines, 
with special reference to the recent ex- 
positions of that science, by Dértenbach, 
of Wiirtemberg: II. The Creation: an es- 
say on the first and second chapter 
of Genesis, by J.G. Staib: IIT. The Re- 
formatory and Speculative Elements in the 
tract entitled, ‘“‘ Deutsche Theologie,” by 
Ullmann: IV. The Relation of Inspiration 
to the free intellectual activity of the 
Sacred Writers, by A. Késter, of Nassau : 
V. Delitzsch on Solomon’s Song, reviewed 
by Umbreit: VI. Ritsch] on the Origin of 
the Ancient Catholic Church, reviewed by 
Redepenning: VII. Jacobi’s Naturleben 
und Geistesleben, reviewed by Wichtler: 
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VIII. Elucidation of the newly revived 
claim of private confession upon the 
Lord’s Supper, by Siiskind, of Ludwigsburg. 
Késter’s Article on Inspiration is thus 
noticed in the British Quarterly :— 


“ He has a theory for escaping from the 
difficulty in reconciling the bookan of the 
sacred writers with the divine influence 
imparted in inspiration, that resembles 
those medicines which remove the disorder, 
but kill the patient. He supposes that 
revelation was made to Abraham, Moses, 
and others, not of doctrines, &c., but of 
facts. For example, Abraham’s conscious- 
ness of God was miraculously elevated, so 
that he concluded God entertained for him 
an especial love, and would bless his soul ; 
and thus the promise and covenant, made 
by God, are to be understood as the mere 
reflection of the patriarch’s new views of 
the divine goodness. The “ thus saith the 
Lord,” throughout the Old Testament, is 
only a Hebrew mode of expressing the 
individual conclusions of those favoured 
persons as to what God would wish done, 
or would do. Moses is supposed to have 
derived the greater portion of the ceremo- 
nial economy from Egypt; and yet, with- 
out any culpable fraud, to have represented 
every particular as according to a pattern 
divinely given. The circumstances attend- 
ing the —_ tion of the Decalogue, be- 
eause unfavourable to this notion, are sup- 

sed to be the relation of a later pen. 

he fact, that a man had attained views of 
the divine nature superior to those about 
him, is supposed by this writer to give him 
a warrant for issuing commands, an- 
nouncing doctrines, and predicting the 
future, as he sees best ; claiming meanwhile 
for every separate saying, the especial 
sanction of a divine injunction. This 
notion is the legitimate issue of the theor: 
of inspiration propounded by Mr. Morell, 
in his “ Philosophy of Religion.”’’ Such an 
hypothesis says little for their sense of the 
demands of truth who can maintain it. 
Their ethics are in even greater disorder 
than their theology.” 

Prospective Review, for October :—TI. 
Mcney and Morals: II. The Eddas: II. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin: the Present Condition 
and Prospects of American Slavery: IV. 
Hartley Coleridge’s Lives of the Northern 
Worthies : V. Lectures on Moral Philosophy. 

Trish Quarterly Review, for September : 
—I. Poets of To-day and Yesterday: II. The 
Streets of Dublin: II. Italy in 1848; 
Hungary in 1851: IV. Dr. Maginn: V. 
Artistic and Industrial Exhibitions: VI. 
The Brehon Law Commission. 


Christian Remembrancer, for October :— 
I. Ida Pfeiffer’s Voyage to Iceland: II. Re- 
cent Poetry—Moir and Reade: IIT. Flee- 
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tion of Proctors to Convocation: IV. Church 
Festivals and their Household Words: 
V. Achilli v. Newman: VI. Study of Words: 
VIL. Japan, &ec.: VIII. Notices of New 
Books and Pamphlets. 


British Quarterly Review, for October :— 
I. University Reform: II. French Memoirs 
of the Age of Louis XIV: III. China—its 
Civilization and Religion: IV. Mure’s His- 
tory of Greek Literature: V. 'The Theology 
of the Old Testament: VI. Sir William 
Hamilton’s Philosophy: VII. Shakspeare 
and Goethe: VIII. The Meeting of Convoca- 
tion : IX. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 


English Review, for October :—I. Paro- 
chial Visitation: II. Tyler’s Sermons: III. 
Practical Working of the Church of Spain : 
IV. Uncle Tom’s Cabin: Negro Slavery in 
the United States: V. The Church, the Gov- 
ernment, and the Elections: VI. Murray’s 
Horatian Criticism: VII. Convocation: 
VIII. Short Notices of Recent Publications ; 
IX. Foreign and Colonial Intelligence. 

The Quarterly Review, for October :— 
I. British Bards and Stonehenge: LI. Ionian 
Islands: III. Salmon: IV. Dr. Chalmers: 
V. Sindh: VI. Lord Langdale: VII. Gold 
Discoveries: VILL. Parliamentary Prospects. 


North British Review, for November :— 
I. Oxford and the Royal Commission: IT. 
The First French Revolution in Chemistry ; 
Lavoisier: III. Tuscany and its Grand 
Dukes: IV. Guizot on Shakspeare and 
Corneille; French Criticism: V. The In- 
fallibility of the Bible and Recent Theories 
of Inspiration : VI. The Diamond ; its His- 
tory and Properties: VII. American Slavery, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin: VIII. The Modern 
Exodus in its Effects on the British Islands. 


Westminster Review, for October :—I. The 
Oxford Commission: II. Whewell’s Moral 
Philosophy: III. Plants and Botanists: 
IV. Our Colonial Empire : V. The Philosophy 
of Style: VI. The Poetry of the Anti- 
Jacobin: VII. Goethe as a Man of Science ; 
VIII. The Profession of Literature : IX. The 
Duke of Wellington: X. Contemporary 
Literature of England: XI. Contemporary 
Literature of America: XII. Contemporary 
Literature of Germany : XIII. Contemporary 
Literature of France. 

Amona the books in Theology and 
kindred subjects recently announced in 
Great Britain are the following :— 

The History of the Christian Church. 
Vol. I. The Church in the Apostolic Age, 
By Henry W. J. Thiersch, Dr. of Philosophy 
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and Theology. Translated from the German 
by Thomas Carlyle. 12mo. London, Thos. 
Bosworth, 215 Regent-street :— Dr. Cum- 
ming’s Expository Readings in the Book of 
Revelation. Expositions of the Chapters 
read on Sabbath Evenings in the Scottish 
National Church, Crown Court, Covent 
Garden, forming a continuous and complete 
Commentary on the Apocalypse :—The 
Church before the Flood: a Series of Lec- 
tures on the Book of Genesis. By Rev. John 
Cumming, D. D. Uniform with “ Apo- 
calyptic Sketches :”—Memorials of Early 
Christianity: presenting, in a graphic, 
compact, and popular form, some of the 
Memorable Events of Early Ecclesiastical 
History. By the Rev. J. G. Miall, Author 
of “ Footsteps of our Forefathers.” In post 
8vo., with Illustrations :—The Free Church 
of Ancient Christendom, and its Subjuga- 
tion under Constantine. By Basil H. Cooper, 
B. A. 12mo.:—The New Reformation in 
Ireland: Interesting Facts and Anecdotes, 
illustrating the Extent and Character of 
the Movement. With aMap. By the Rev. 
Llewelyn W. Jones, M. A., Curate of Os- 
westry. In fep. 8vo.:—The Mission and 
Martyrdom of St. Peter; with Prefatory 
Notices by the Rev. Dr. Cumming and Rev. 
Dr. M’Caul. (This work gives the original 
Text of all the ancient passages supposed 
to imply St. Peter’s Visit to Rome, with 
comments showing that there never was 
even a tradition to that effect.) 8yo.:— 
The Lands of the Messiah, Mohammed, and 
the Pope, as visited in 1851. By J. Aiton, 
D.D., Minister of Dolphinton. 1 vol., 12mo. : 
—Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. By 
the Rey. William Archer Butler, M. A., late 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. Edited, with a Memoir of 
the Author’s Life, by the Rev. T. Woodward, 
M.A., Vicar of Mullingar. 1 vol., 8vo.:— 
The Eternal Duration of Future Punish- 
ments not inconsistent with the Divine 
Attributes of Justice and Mercy. By Geo. 
M. Gorham, B.A., Scholar of Trinity College. 


Amoxe the books in theological and 
general literature recently announced on 
the continent of Europe are the follow- 
ing :— 

Disquisitio de loco Paulino, qui est de 
dtxaiwoet, quam scripsit Lud. Guil. Ern. 
Rauwenhoff. Lugd. Bat., 1852. 136 pp., 8vo. 


Yur Charakteristik des heil. Justinus, 
Philosophen und Miirtyrers. Von Karl Otto. 
Wien, 1852. Broch. 
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De compositione evangelii Joannei. 
Seripsit Chr. Ern. Luthardt, Lic. theolog. 
Repetentis nomine ordini theol. adscriptus 
in Academia Erlangensi. Norimbergi, 1852. 
92 pp., 8vo. 


Disputatio de antiquissimo librorum 
sacrorum N. T. Catalogo, qui vulgo frag- 
mentum Muratorii appellatur. Scripsit 
Jan. van Gilse. Amstelodami, 1852. 4to., 
pp. 30. 

Die Epochen der kirchlichen Geschicht- 
schreibung. Von Dr. Fu. Chir. Baur, Prof. 
an der Universitit zu Tiibingen. Tiibingen, 
1852. 269 pp., 8vo. 

Prophete majores in dialecto lingue 
segyptiace memphitica seu coptica. Edidit 
cum versione latina H. Tattam. Tom. L., I. 
Oxonii, 1852. 976 pp., 8vo. 

Hiob. Erkliirt von Prof. Dr. Ludw. Hirzel, 
2. Auflage durchgesehen von Dr. Just. Ole- 
Leipzig, 1852. 265 pp., 8vo. 


hausen. 


Codex Claromontanus, sive epistole Pauli 
omnes greece et latine. Ex cod. Parisiensi 
celeberrimo nomine Claromontani plerum- 
que dicto sexti ut videtur post Christum 
see. nunc primum ed. Dr. Const. Tischendor/, 
theol. P.O. Hon. Lips. Lipsia, 1852. 8vo., 
599 pp. 

Einleitung in die canonischen Biicher 
des neuen Bundes. Von Dr. Fr. X. Reith- 
mayr, geistlichem Rath und Prof. Regens- 
burg, 1852. 786 pp., 8vo. 

Einleitung in die Schriften des Neuen 
Testaments. Von Dr. Adalb. Maier, geistl, 
Rath u. Prof. Freiburg, 1852. 604 pp., 8vo. 


De christologia Paulina contra Baurium 
commentatio. Scrips. Jul. Fu. Réabiger, 
theol. Dr. et Prof. Vratisl. Vratislavie, 
1852. 94 pp., 8vo. 

Commentar iiber den Brief Pauli an die 
Rémer. Von Dr. Fr. Ad. Philippi, ord. Prof. 
d. Theol. zu Dorpat. 3. Abth. Kap. 12-16 
enthaltend. Frankfurt a. M., 1852. 154 pp. 
8vo. 

Lehrbuch der christlichen Kirchenge- 
schichte mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung 
der dogmatischen Entwicklung. Von Dr. 
W. Br. Lindner, Prof. zu Leipzig. 3. Abth. 
1. Hiilfte : Geschichte d. Kirche der neveren 
Zeit. Leipzig, 1852. 326 pp., 8vo. 

Christliche Dogmatik. Von Dr. J. Fes. 
Lange. 3. Thi. Auch unter dem Titel: 
Angewandte Dogmatik oder Polemik und 
Irenik. Heidelberg, 1852. 344 pp., Svo. 
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AMERICAN. 


Messrs. Cannton & Pairs (200 Mul- 
berry-street, New-York) have just ready 
for publication, “ Manly Character, a series 
of Lectures to Young Men, by Gro. Prcx, 
D.D. (12mo.) 

The same publishers have in press, 
and will speedily issue, “ The Brand of 
Dominic, or the Inquisition at Rome, supreme 
and universal, by Rey. W. H. Rutz.” This 
work describes “the. history, policy, prin- 
ciples and practices” of the Inquisition in 
& way at once truthful, accurate, and im- 
partial. It is a sober, earnest, te//ing book ; 
and the more so as Mr. Rule makes no state- 
ment without giving the original authority 
Jor it. We predict a wide circulation for this 
little volume. The spirit of the Inquisition 
prevails among Roman Catholics more 
extensively now than for two centuries 
past, and the public mind of America should 
be disabused of the false notion that there 
is no danger to be apprehended from it. 
The Pope is something more than a bug- 
bear, now that he is allying himself with 
all the despotic powers of Europe to put 
down freedom of thought. 

WE continue our summaries of the con- 
tents of American Theological Journals :— 

Bibliotheca Sacra, (Andover,) October :— 
I. Autobiography of Dr. Bretschneider : 
II. Elements of Culture in the Early Ages : 
III. Protestant Christianity adapted to be 
the Religion of the World: IV. Islamism: 
V. Character of Infants: VI. Alleged Dis- 
crepancy between Paul and James: VII. 
Life and Services of Prof. Edwards: VIII. 
Sketch of Justin Martyr. 

Biblical Repertory, (Princeton,) October : 
—I. Eloquence of the French Pulpit: IT. 
The Gymnasium in Prussia: II. Laws of 
Latin Grammar: IV. The Apostles’ Creed : 
VY. Memoirs of Robert and James A. Hal- 


dane: VI. Exploration and Survey of the 
Valley of the Great Salt Lake of Utah. 

Christian Review, (New-York,) October : 
—I. Baptists of the Mississippi Valley : 
If. The Personality of the Holy Spirit: 
Ill. Life and Letters of Niebuhr: IV. Wil 
liam Penn and his Achievements: V . The 
Ark of the Covenant: VI. Spectral Ilu- 
sions; their Causes and Laws. 

Theological and Literary Journal, (New- 
York,) for October :—I. Sources from which 
the Material of the Present Crust of the 
Earth were derived: I. Designation and 
Exposition of the Figures of Isaiah xxii: 
III. Excellence and Importance of Truth : 
IV. Tendencies of the Times: VY. Crities 
and Correspondents. 

Church Review, (New-Haven,) October :— 
I. Science and Religion: Il. New-England 
Theology: III. John Sterling: IV. Life 
and Character of Henry Clay: V. Life and 
Character of Bishop Henshaw: VI. Wes- 
leyan Methodism: VIT. Humphrey's His- 
tory of the Propagation Society. 

Southern Quarterly Review, (Charleston,) 
for October :—I. Battle. of El Molino del 
Ray: Il. Proprietary History of South 
Carolina: III. Value of Words: IV. Mar- 
eus, Aurelius: V. English Universities : 
VI. Stephens’s Lectures on the History of 
France: VII. Instruction in Schools and 
Colleges: VIII. Laws of Life: IX. Build- 
ing and Loan Associations: X. Natural 
Characteristics of the Book of Jonah. 

North American Review, (Boston,) for Oc- 
tober :—I. Geology of California: II. Jef- 
frey’s Life and Letters: III. Winthrop’s 
Addresses and Speeches: IV. The Great 
Exhibition: V. Decline in the Value of 
Money: VI. Stiles’s Austria in 1848-49: 
VIt. Felton’s Memorial of Dr. Popkin: 
VIII. Life and Writings of Dr. Chalmers 
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Times have changed in England since 
Sydney Smith asked, “ Who reads an Ameri- 
can book?” If one might judge from the 
advertisements in the London newspapers, 
and from the book notices in Magazines 
and Reviews, the question might almost be, 
“Who in England reads any but American 
books ?”’ Warehouses are opening to receive 
American “ consignments ;” firms are form- 
ed to do American “ trade ;’”’ and every 
bookseller, almost, advertises for American 


“orders.” Apropos to this is the openin: 
sentence of the ‘‘ New Quarterly Review ”’ 
(London) for October :—“ Our backward 
glance over the productions of the quarter 
shall this time be brief. There is little to 
please the eye, much to mark a decadence 
in British Literature. We have importa- 
tions wholesale from America . . . . but this 
is not British Literature. When those who 
have the care of the current literature of 
America, Germany, and France, have taken 
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away their volumes from the mass before us, 
how little remains to the merely English 
critic |” , 
Tue analysis of language given by K. F. 
Becker in his German Grammar has been 
incorporated into almost every elementary 
book, whether relating to German, Latin, 
or Greek, since written in Germany. It 
has spread slowly in England and America 
through the translations of Kihner and 
3ecker, which have found more or less 
currency in both countries. A partial ex- 
position of the theory is given in Arnold’s 
“English Grammar for Classical Schools ;” 
but no full outline even exists in English, 
except that afforded in “ The Analysis of 
Sentences explained and systematized, after 
the plan of Becker’s German Grammar, by 
J.D. Morerz, A. M.” (London, 1852, Svo., 
pp-75.) Deviating but slightly from Becker, 
Mr. Morell presents the system with ad- 
mirable brevity and perspicuity in this little 
volume, which we hope will be reprinted 
and widely circulated in this country. 

‘“* Ueber die Bauliche Einrichtung des Ré- 
mischen Wohnhauses, von C. G. Zumpr,”’ 
(Berlin, 1852, 8vo., pp. 29,) is an account of 
the dwelling-houses of the Romans, their 
plans and arrangements, drawn partly from 
Vitruvius, and partly from the remuins at 
Pompeii. 

A third edition of “ Niebuhr’s Life and 
Letters’’ has appeared in London, with an 
additional volume consisting entirely of 
new matter, and comprising a Letter on 
Niebuhr’s political conduct by Chevalier 
Bunsen, and selections from Niebuhr’s Let- 
ters from Holland and minor writings. 

The first volume of Sir Archibald Alison’s 
new “ History of Europe, from the fall of 
Napoleon to the accession of Louis Napoleon,” 
has been recently announced in Edinburgh. 
“It is the object of the author in the present 
work, which will not, it is expected, exceed 
five volumes, or, at the utmost, six, to 
trace the great Social changes which have 
occurred since the termination of the wars 
of the French Revolution. The era which 
it will embrace, though less dramatic and 
moving than the animated one which 
terminated with the fall of Napoleon, 
is, perhaps, still more important: though 
it presents less of individual agency, it 
includes more of general progress.’’ 
It is to be hoped that increase of years 
and experience has abated something of 
Mr. Alison’s fierce Anti-Gallican and Anti- 
American prejudices. 
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“ Ueber den Ursprung der Sprache” is the 
title of a paper read by Jacop Grim be- 
fore the Royal Academy of Sciences at Ber- 
lin. It opposes the theory of a revealed 
language, and asserts that man invents 
langrage in consequence of his organiza- 
tion and its wants. Grimm passes a high 
(perhaps too high) encomium upon the 
English language, as follows :— 

“Indeed, the English language, which 
produced and sustained the greatest and 
most powerful poet of modern times in 
contrast to classic antiquity—that lan- 
guage which produced and sustained 
Shakspeare—may justly be called a world’s 
language, and, like unto the English nation, 
it appears to be its destiny at some future 
period to exercise a still more powerful 
sway over all the countries of the earth, 
for in wealth, reason, and conciseness, 
there is none of the living tongues which 
can be compared to this English language ; 
not even our own German, torn and ivided 
as it is, like ourselves, and which must rid 
itself of many failings ere it can compete 
with this English language.” 

“ Die Methode der Wissenschaft, von C. 
W. Opzoomer, Professor der Philosophie an 
d. Universitit zu Utrecht,” (Utrecht, 1852, 
8vo., pp. 167,) is a summary of the doctrine 
of Logical Method, professing to follow 
Herschel, Whewell, Mill, and Comte, with 
deviations enough to give originality and 
self-sufficiency to the work. 

Tue fourth volume of “ Scholica Hypo- 
mnemata, scripsit Jou. Baxtus,” (Lugd. Bat., 
1852, pp. 336,) contains the following es- 
says: I. De Instituto legum emendandarum 
apud Athenienses, (pp. 1-68) ; IT. Emen- 
datur Cicero in Tusculanis Disputationibus, 
(pp. 68-115); ILL. De Atheniensium eio- 
dopa, (pp. 115-177) ; IV. Emendantur Cie. 
Oratt. Varr. Act. secunds, (pp. 184-245) ; 
V. Attica, (pp. 245-285) ; VI. Emendantur 
Ciceronis Miloniana et Pisoniana, (pp. 
285-351) ; VII. Corriguntur nonnulla in 
#schinis Ctesiphontea, (pp. 315-336). 

WE have received the first part of the 
great ‘“‘ Deutsches Worterbuch von Jacos 
Grimm und Witnetm Grimm.” (Leipzig, 
1852, A~Allverein, pp. 240.) It is beauti- 
fully printed, and can be furnished here 
(Westermann, Brothers, 290 Broadway) at 
about 62} cents a number. 


Tue numbers of students in the principal 
German Universities for the last Semester 
were as follows :—Erlangen 400, of whom 
151 studied theology; Freiburg 338, of 
whom 152 were theological students; 
Heidelberg 703 students, 62 theological ; 
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Leipzig 812 students, of whom 165 studied 
theology ; Wiirzburg 772, of whom 89 
studied theology. The aggregate num- 
bers in the remaining universities were: 
Berlin 2171, Munich 1961, Prague 1346, 
Bonn 1,012, Breslau 864, Tiibingen 774, 
Gottingen 677, Halle 670, Jena 433, Giessen 
411, Gratz 399, Konigsberg 339, Marburg 
315, Minster 302, Innepruck 257, Greife- 
walde 204, Kiel 141, Rostock 106. 


A German translation of the Latin My- 
thographers is proposed by Dr. Bunte of 
Vegesack, near Bremen. We have received 
the first number, containing “ Lactantius 
Placidus, nebst Beitragen zur Emendation des 
Hyginus,” (Bremen, 1852, 12mo., pp. 112.) 

We have barely room to récord the receipt 
of “ Oracula Sibyllina, ad fidem codd. quot- 
quot exstant recensuit, preetextis prolegominis 
illustravit, versione Germanica instruxit, an- 
notationes criticas et indices rerum et ver- 
borum locupletissimos adjecit J. H. Frrep- 
us, D.D.” (Lipsiz, 1852, 8yo., pp. 538) ; 
of “ C. Cornelii Taciti de vita et moribus 
C. J. Agricole Liber: ad fidem codd, denuo 
collat. recensuit et commentariis enarravit 
J. Canotus Wex.’’ (Brunsv., 1852, 8vo., 
pp. 337); of “ Beitraége zur Sprach- und 
Alterthumsforschung aus Jiidischen Quellen, 
von Dr. Micuaxrt Sacus, erstes Heft.” (Ber- 
lin, 1852, 8vo., pp. 188) ; and of * d%sechyli 
Trageedic, recensuit G. Hermann.” (Berlin, 
1852, 2 vols., 8vo.) The latter is one of the 
most beautiful specimens of typography 
we have ever seen, and is adorned with a 
spirited and admirably executed portrait 
of the veteran philologist. 

The fourth volume of Mure’s Critical 
History of the Language and Literature of 
Ancient Greece comprises historical litera- 
ture from the rise of prose composition to 
the death of Herodotus. 

Dr. Lepsius has recently published a 
volume intended more for general readers 
than the two previous ones. It is entitled, 
“ Letters from Egypt, Ethiopia, and the Pen- 
insula of Sinai.’ The object of these let- 
ters, according to the Athenceum, was, in 
the first place, to report the proceedings of 
the Expedition to those at home who had 
a right to information respecting it ;—and 
for this reason, perhaps, although partaking 
of the manner of familiar communications, 
they say less of the personal fortunes of 
the traveller than is usual in notes from 
the Nile. Yet there are few accounts of 
that region which will give the European 
reader a better view of its essential features, 
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or that will more clearly inform him of 
what is remarkable in the present state, 
and bearing on the past, of its chief monu- 
ments. In a correspondence like this, 
much, of course, is omitted that the wholly 
unlearned might wish to know; while 
frequent reference is made to topics with 
which the studious alone are familiar. 
But it is pleasing to observe how clearly 
from these unaffected business-like reports, 
chiefly occupied as they are with scientific 
results, there is evolved a picture of the 
actual face of the land, and something 
more than an outline of the primeval story 
which its ruins have been forced to reveal, 
—sufficient to awaken interest in those 
even who have never approached the 
ground before. To all who are already in 
some degree acquainted with it, the letters 
will be in a high degree instructive and 
delightful.” 


Amona the new works announced as in 
press and in preparation in Great Britain 
are the following :— 


Memoir, Journal, and Correspondence of 
Thomas Moore. Edited by the Right Hon. 
Lord John Russell. With Portraits and 
Vignette Illustrations :—Essays on Political 
and Social Science. Contributed to the 
Edinburgh and other Reviews. By W. R. 
Greg, Esq. 2 vols., 8vo.:—The Battle of 
Leipsic. By the Rev. G. R. Gleig, M, A., 
Chaplain-General of the Forces. 16mo.:— 
The Australian Colonies ; Their Origin and 
Present Condition. By William Hughes, 
F.R.G.S., Professor of Geography in the 
College for Civil Engineers. 16mo.:—The 
Fourth Volume of Colonel Mure’s Critical 
History of the Language and Literature of 
Ancient Greece: comprising Historical 
Literature from the Rise of Prose Composi- 
tion to the Death of Herodotus. 8vo.:— 
Mrs. Jameson’s Legends of the Madonna, 
as represented in the Fine Arts: forming 
the Third and concluding Series of Sacred 
and Legendary Art:—Isis: an Egyptian 
Pilgrimage. By J. A. St. John, Esq., Author 
of Manners and Customs of Ancient Greece. 
2 vols., post 8vo. :—The Civil Wars of Rome : 
A School History. By the Rey. Charles 
Merivale, B. D. Fep. 8vo.:—The Light of 
the Forge. By the Rey. William Harrison, 
M. A., Rector of Birch, Essex :—Goethe’s 
Faust: With English Notes, Critical, Gram- 
matical, and Philological. By Falck Le- 
bahn, Ph. D., Author of Practice ii German, 
&c. 8yvo.:—The Principles of Mechanical 
Philosophy applied to Industrial Mechanics. 
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By Thomas Tate, F.R.A.S. 8vo. :—Sicily, 
its Scenery and its Antiquities, Greek, 
Saracenic, and Norman. By W.H. Bartlett, 
Author of “Walks about Jerusalem,” &e. 
With 31 Steel Engravings and numerous 
Wood-cuts, in super-royal 8vo.:—An His- 
torical and Statistical Account of New 
South Wales; including a Visit to the Gold 
Regions, and a Description of the Mines, &c. 
By J. D. Lang, M. A., D. D. 3d edition, 
(three-fourths of the work being entirely 
new,) bringing down the History of the 
Colony to the year 1852. 2 vols., post 8vo. ; 
—also, by the same Author, Freedom and 
Independence for the Golden Lands of 
Australia; the Right of the Colonies, and 
the Interest of Britain and of the World. 
Post 8vo.:—Narrative of a Visit tothe Indian 
Archipelago in H. M. 8. “ Meander ;” with 
Portions of the Journals of Sir James 
Brooke, K. C. B. By Capt. the Hon. Henry 
Keppel, R. N., 8vo. :—History of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. By George Bancroft, Author 
of “ History of the United States,” vol. ii., 
8vo.:—The Second Part of the Primeval 
Language. Being the Monuments of Egypt, 
and their Vestiges of Patriarchal Tradition. 
By the Rev. Charles Foster, Rector of 
Stisted, Essex. 8vo.:—IIlustrated Journal 
of a Landscape Painter inCalabria. By Ed. 
Lear, Author of “Illustrated Journal of a 
Landscape Painter in Albania,” &c. 8yo. 

Amona the books in general literature 
recently announced on the continent of 
Europe are the following :— 

Briefwechsel zwischen Goethe u. Knebel. 
(8774-1832.) 2 Biinde. Leipzig, 1851. 
8yo., 378 und 412 pp. 

Der Rémische Civilprocess und die 
Actionen in summarischer Darstellung. 
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Zum Gebrauche bei Vorlesungen. Von Dr. 
Fr. Ludw. Keller, Prof. der Rechte in Berlin. 
1. Abth. Leipzig, 1852. 8vo., pp. 208. 

Zur Runenlehre: zwei Abhandlungen 
von R. y. Liliencron und K. Miillenhofi, 
Professoren in Kiel. 8vo., pp. 64. Halle, 
1852. 

System der Staatswissenschaft. Von 
DL. Stein. 1. Band. Stuttgart, 1852. 8vo., 
pp. 564. 

Dante’s Leben und Werke. Kulturge- 
schichtlich dargestellt von Dr. Fre. X. 
Wegele, ausserord. Prof. an der Universitit 
zu Jena. Jena, 1852. 8yo., pp. 463. 

Das deutsche Volk, dargestellt in Ver- 
gangenheit und Gegenwart zur Begriindung 
der Zukunft. Leipzig, 1851. 6 Biinde, 8vo. 

J. Jak. Wagner’s nachgelassene Schriften 
tiber Philosophie, herausgegeben von Dr. 
Ph. L. Adam. 1, 'Vhl.—Auch unter d. Titel : 
Metaphysik oder das Weltgesetz nebst Ein- 
leitung in die Philosephie, und Abriss der 
Geschichte der Philosophie. Nach dessen 
Vortriigen iiber das “Organ der mensch- 
lichen Erkenntniss ” und handschriftlichen 
Nachlass herausgegeben. Ulm, 1852. 8vo., 
pp. 144. 

Essai sur les fondements de nos con- 
naissances et sur les caractéres de la critique 
philosophique, par A.A. Cournot, inspecteur 
général de Vinstruction public. 2 vols. 
Paris, 1852. 8vo., pp. 848. 

Die Religion und die Philosophie in ihrer 
weltgeschichtlichen Entwicklung und Stel- 
lung zu einander, nach den Urkunden dar- 
gelegt von A. Gladisch, Director und Prof. 
Breslau, 1852. 8vo., pp. 235. 

Aischyli Tragedie. Recensuit Godo- 
Sredus Hermannus. Vol. 1, U1. Lipsiw, 1852. 
8vo., pp. 454 und 674. 
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New Macazine.—Massrs, George P. Put- 
nam & Co. have issued a prospectus for a 
new Monthly, to partake of the character 
of the Magazine and Review. All articles 
admitted into the work are to be liberally 
paid for. It will be devoted to the interests 
of literature, science, and art, in their best 
and pleasantest aspects. It will be open 
to competent writers for free discussion of 
such topics as are deemed important and 
of public interest. The critical department 
will be wholly independent of the publish- 
ers, and, as far as possible, of all personal 
influence or bias. Wholesome castigation 
of public abuses will be allowed a fair field, 


without fear or favour. When a subject 
needs illustration or pictorial example, 
such illustrations will be occasionally 
given; but it is not expected that the 
success of the work is to depend on what 
are termed embellishments. Kach number 
will contain one hundred and_ twenty- 
eight ample pages. Price $3 per annum, 
or 25 cents per number. Among the writ- 
ers who will lend their codperation in this 
work, the following are mentioned : Irving, 
Hawthorne, Longfellow, Whipple, Dewey, 
Bancroft, Bryant, Emerson, aud several 
female writers of repute.— Christian Jn- 


quirer. 





